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erform just as dependably when the going is 


ind basie bearit design refinements like those shown at the 
failure to a practi il minimum. Hf vour product uses 
1 complete line of tapered straight o1 journal roller bear- 


rtation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
EDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. e@ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 
REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads « Higher 


flange with larger two-zone contact ¢« Larger 
- oil groove « Tloned races. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 
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RECESSION IS A FIGHTING WORD. Argument flares in Congress and 


the White House over what to do about it 


NUCLEAR FUSION: IT WORKS—IN THE LAB. ieee the official word 


on hydrogen-power in the laboratory 


NAVY TOUTS SOLID-FUEL STRIDES. A breakthrough boosts the Navy's 


Polaris IRBM but isn’t likely to change missile programs drastically 


THE RAILROADS SEND THEIR ‘SOS.’ hese seek a mixed ae of aid pro- 


grams from Congress 


FED AND BANKS EASE CREDIT. Cuts came this week in Fed’s discount 


rate and bank’s prime rate.... 


GETTING EXCITED ABOUT SPACE. Project for unmanned moon rocket 


highlights growing moves both to enter space and control its use 


IN BUSINESS. News about drive for iaw curbing oil imports, exoneration of 
British officials on leak charge, worries roused by Cutter vaccine verdicts 





Moscow Plays Up Role of Amigo. Reds are pressing their courtship of Latin America, 
but U. S. takes latest advances with a grain of salt. . . 


Britain’s Back in Jetliner Race, with a new plane already eotnend by BOAC 


In Business Abroad. News about Canadian textiles, Russian metals competition, 
Nassau general strike, Clark Equipment’s deal in Japan... 


Canada Seeks Policy on Exporting Energy, as Trans-Canada Pipeline nears finish. . 


The Customers are Downcast. Michigan survey of consumer attitudes shows morale 
almost as low as at the bottom of the 1953-54 recession. . . 


For Bankers, 1958 Looks Hopeful. Most expect a repeat of 1954 
Wall St. Talks. . 


In Washington. News about Supreme Court rulings on antitrust damage suits and 
natural gas, lease-purchase bids, Kefauver auto hearings 


T-H Changes Win Scant Support from either labor or management 
UAW Buys Reuther’s Switch from the shorter work week to profit-sharing 
Profit Sharing. Some observers think UAW’s three-way plan is unworkable... .. 


Probers Pick a New Target. McCleilan committee splits over UAW investigation, 
trains fire on Operating Engineers. . . 


In Labor. News about prices, strike benefits, pilots’ pay, AFL-CIO staff cut. . 


W. R. Grace Thrives by Getting Complex. Century-old shipping company ranges 
from chemicals to advertising to candy. . ae 

One Man to Steer Three Cars. Ford’s new M-E-L Div., headed he: James ation, 
takes over Mercury, Edsel, and Lincoln lines. . 

In Management. News about possible conflict of interest on Kress beard, clerks’ 
poor arithmetic, and industrial standard setters 


In Marketing. News about rock ‘n’ roll record smashing, Sears’ suit, subliminal 
ads, advertising revenue 


Margin Cut Rarely Stems Decline. But, in the long run, it seems essential to a 
bull market. 

Royal Dutch Bids for U. S. Dollars. Its uieneteeaiie. mar ner $228. million noth 
rights offering aims primarily to draw more U.S. capital. . 

In the Markets. News about steady stock averages, Grace’s venture into the 
public market, guesses on next Treasury refunding 


“Spaghetti Bowl” Pipelines Feed Texas Industry. Some 814 mi. of chemical pipe- 
lines weave through a petrochemical center... ate 


New Products 


In Research. News about smog, IGY findings, papermakers, standard inch 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)............0eee eee 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 

Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
ee ey OE dd cana cis bens cdsee cepa ceeouteasse 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)....... cc cece cecececces 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............-. 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)........... 
TS Era ui aceebaoundetesccecdea¥evdkeeessas¢esnies 


FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Cost of living (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49= 100) 
Imports (in millions) 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


311.9 
t+73.2 
+t75.4 

17.5¢ 
+t76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
**30.56¢ 
$1.51 


+t45,820 
tt71,916 
+t9,299 
+t49,879 
23,888 


Yeor 
Ago 


152.9 


2,472 
177,778 
$57,132 

12,556 

7,431 

1,708 
278,737 


435.5 
97.5 
83.8 

18.5¢ 

171.1 

$57.83 

35.890¢ 

$2.36 

33.42¢ 
= 


58,523 
86,503 
30,595 
26,823 
25,954 


1946 
Average 


83.4 
$412 


Month 
Ago 


136.6 


1,366 
171,434 
$42,039 

12,412 

6,915 

1,488 
290,705 


393.4 
84.3 
85.1 

17.8¢ 

181.7 

$32.83 
26.950¢ 
$2.18 
34.94¢ 
$1.85 


56,651 
88,578 
32,305 
26,010 
26,218 


Yeor 
Ago 


116.8 
$1,121 


Week 
Ago 


1131.3 


1,538 
+146,025 
$41,999 
12,506 
6,850 
+1,405 
275,279 


56,356 
87,744 
31,651 
26,087 
26,100 


Month 
Ago 


120.8 
$1,007 





56,532 
87,018 
31,361 
25,945 
25,390 


Latest 
Month 


121.0 
$1,145 


t Estimate. 


* Preliminary, week ended January 18, 1958, 
* Ten designated markets, middling 4 in. 


oO bi "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+ Revised, 


# Insufficient trading to establish a price. 
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Stock exchanges in the United States 
—around which the investment in- 
dustry is centered—started in 1792 
when 24 men formed the first market 
place for securities under a Button- 
wood tree on Wall Street. 


From this meager beginning, the in- 
vestment industry has grown to help 
finance the thousands of companies 
whose products benefit every family. 
To produce the countless products of 
American industry takes ideas, skill, 
hard work, management ability— 
and money. Today, over $500 billion 
is invested in U. S. companies. 


This money comes from millions of 
people who invest directly by buying 


PROeBCR EA SS” 


How did these 24 men 
help to build your automobile? 


stocks and bonds, and indirectly 
through life insurance policies, sav- 
ings accounts and investment and 
pension funds. 


The investment industry helps people 
put their money to work to earn more 
money in the form of interest and 
dividends. Investment Bankers 
underwrite and market stocks and 
bonds. Brokers and Stock Exchanges 
provide a ready market place for 
people to buy and sell these secu- 


BANKERS TRUST 


COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Rector 2-8900 


rities. In this phase of their business, 
Banks extend credit to Brokers and 
Dealers, transfer stocks, register and 
exchange bonds. These are only a 
few of the ways Banks serve the in- 
vestment community. 


Freedom of opportunity, freedom of 
competition, freedom to invest pro- 
ductively—from these spring the 
achievements of the industries which 
the invested savings of millions of 
people have helped to create. 


Member 
Federal 
Depo sit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


G0878.7. co, 





How come one of the world’s most important 


insurance companies is located in Wausau, Wisconsin? 


The fishing’s good near Wausau. It’s only 
a scone’s throw to where the deer run. 
Once in a while, they say, a lynx comes 
down from the north. 

And it’s the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

How come? 

This was lumber country once. And 
lumbering was a hazardous business. 46 
years ago a group of lumbermen joined 
together to pay the claims of injured 
sawmill workers under Wisconsin's new 
workmen’s compensation law. The group 
came to be called The Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


Wausau is no longer lumber country. But 
Employers Mutuals has stayed. So have 
the men who guided the company from 
the very beginning. 

How come? 

Because they knew that something good 
had grown up there. A certain way of 
doing business that was good. An almost 
personal character. A fairness that bent 
over backward rather than forward. 
Policyholders and their employees kept 
saying that Employers Mutuals were 
“*good people to do business with.” 

There was a “Wausau personality” about 
us that people seemed to like and we didn’t 


want to lose. We're a large company today. 
We write all types of casualty and fire 
insurance, and are one of the very largest 
in workmen’s compensation. We have two 
reputations, born and raised in Wausau, 
that we aim to hold. One is unexcelled 
service on claims. The other is an accident 
prevention program that means lower 
costs to policyholders. 

We're still “Wausau.” But today there 
are offices of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau in 104 cities. “A little bit of 
Wausau” is near you, wherever you live. 
And we're still good people to do busi- 
ness with. 


_— 
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Good people to do 
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READERS REPORT 





“Protection Racket” 


Dear Sir: 

In your section the Important Dif- 
ference [BW—Jan.4’58,p5], which 
F. G. Gurley clarifies, is an ex- 
ample of the atrocious lengths to 
which “legalized” union racketeer- 
ing has gone. When non-union per- 
sonnel (under threat of losing their 
jobs) are forced to pay money to 
an organization in which they have 
no voice or representation and from 
which they derive no benefits, | 
fail to see how such an arrangement 
differs in any way whatsoever from 
the disgusting and illegal “protec- 
tion racket.” After the union shop 
and the closed shop are the unions 
now to be permitted to make a 
bald-faced shakedown? 

JOHN CHASE REED 
ENGINEER 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Dear Sir: 

A letter by F. G. Gurley 
[BW—Jan.4’58,p5] explained in 
great detail that in a recent settle- 
ment with the 15 non-operating 
railroad brotherhoods, 42,000 em- 
ployees do not have to join the 
union in order to keep their jobs. 
They must only pay the union all 
initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments regularly required to obtain 
and retain membership! 

What a tragic farce that is. The 
union is not interested in obtaining 
members, just the money. Morally, 
if not legally, this is extortion, 
under the threat of losing your job 
if you do not pay, and keep on pay- 
ing. It is just such tactics as these 
that are causing a rising tide of anti- 
union sentiment. .. . 

Epwarp G. CALDICOTT 
CHIEF ENGINEER 
WESTBURY ELECTRONICS 
WESTBURY, N. Y. 


Not Experimental 


Dear Sir: 

Please refer to New Products 
Briefs (BW—Dec.7°57,p95) where 
the lead item reports that television 
tape recorders are now being sold 
by RCA and that: “Until now TV 
tape recorders have been used only 
experimentally.” I suggest that the 
quoted sentence is specifically mis- 
leading. ... 

Remembering the fine article 
which BUSINESS WEEK, in its issue of 
April 21, 1956, devoted to Ampex 
Corp. development of videotape re- 
cording and playback, I realize that 
the misleading connotation of the 
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MOVING PROVING GROUNDS* 


Do you have a bulk materials handling 
problem? We may have solved it for you 
here at this Morrison-Knudsen project in 
Utah. The biggest job that belt conveyors 
ever tackled, it provides the perfect prov- 
ing grounds for several H-R innovations. 
New conveyor techniques proven in this 
system today will become standard fea- 
tures of H-R belt conveyors tomorrow. 
The problem: To move a 30 million ton 
mountain two miles to the edge of Great 
Salt Lake at a lower cost per ton than any 
other means of transportation. The moun- 
tain is comprised of fines and boulders 
ranging from 80 to 130 Ibs. per cu. ft., 
0 to 23 percent clay, so abrasive that at 
times it wears through 4" abrasion resist- 
ing plate in 24 hours. With temperatures 


World's Largest Outdoor Conveyor “Lab- 
oratory” Provides Wealth of New Data 
Under Actual Operating Conditions. 


Special instrumentation, skilled tech- 
nical staffs, a wide variety of tests are 
making the world’s highest-capacity 
conveyor system reveal secrets that will 
mean even greater value for Hewitt- 
Robins customers in the years ahead. A 
continuation of the thoroughgoing H-R 
sponsored Penn State conveyor study, 
this project is yielding new and more 
accurate design data under severe oper- 
ating conditions. 

Tests in this huge outdoor “labora- 
tory” are run summer and winter. Spe- 
cial devices measure power input to the 
system, instantaneous and recorded 
loads, belt elongation, and idler friction. 


ranging from 0° to 110°F, this project is 
one of the greatest challenges in earth 
moving history. 

The solution: A mighty belt conveyor 
system moving at twice the speed of con- 
ventional conveyor belts, speedup belts to 
reduce wear on costly mainline belts, pio- 
neer transfer point design—plus a unique 
scheme for leapfrogging 150 ton loading 
stations up the valley without losing a 
single day’s production. 

Result: A new record was established for 
belt conveyor systems: 1,851,000 cu, yds. 
handled in 30 days by a system consist- 
ently operating at about 10% over its de- 
sign capacity of 55,000 cu. yds. per work- 
ing day. 

Impact on belt conveyor technology: More 





H-R engineer checks power during a con- 
veyor acceleration test. 


Power requirements are determined for 
a number of items: moving the load, 
flexing the belts, and turning the idlers. 
All tests are made under a variety of 
conditions: downhill, level, uphill; start- 
ing, running, stopping. 


important than this impressive record, 
however, is the unparalleled opportunity 
afforded by this Hewitt-Robins “field lab- 
oratory” to measure, study, and record 
data systematically. This will mean ad- 
vances in the technology of conveyor sys- 
tem design, conveyor machinery operation, 
and conveyor belt construction—proved- 
in-the-field advances which only the 
Hewitt-Robins organization can bring to 
your operation. 

A belt conveyor system is more than 
just a belt . . . it’s a machine. Only one 
company designs, engineers, manufactures, 
installs, and services all the major compo- 
nents of a complete belt conveyor system 
for handling materials in bulk . . . Hewitt- 
Robins, Stamford, Connecticut. 


A new condensed technical report 
outlines many unusual features of this 
mammoth conveyor system. If you 
move materials in bulk, you will be 
interested in the facts it contains. Write 
for “‘Rolling a Mountain Into a Lake.” 


‘ 


Special test carriages of H-R design 
measure idler resistance to turning under 
various load and temperature conditions. 














Twelve 30 ton trucks with bottom-dump mechanisms 
continuously unload rock, sand, and gravel. Material is 
fed into duplex truck dump hoppers over manganese 
steel feeders to rugged 6' x 14' H-R scalping screens 
capable of handling 4 ft. rock. 


The physical conditions at the site would not permit 
use of a single, straight-line conveyor; therefore, an 
accelerating conveyor is used at the low-head transfer 
junction where 4200 tph of material changes direction 
at a 40° angle. 


Scalping screens process rock up to 4' in size. Minus 8" 
material drops directly through to the bottom deck. 
Plus 8" material is passed through jaw crushers to rejoin 
the previously screened rock on an accelerating conveyor 
which loads the 4,255 ft. mainline conveyor. 


From a 250,000 ton storage pile created by a 54" radial 
stacker, material is carried through two tunnels to this 
common loading station. Here 3000 ton barges are 
loaded in 15 minutes. 





| QO HEWITT-ROBINS 


THE NAME THAT MEANS EVERYTHING IN BULK MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS eee 
DESIGN, MANUFACTURE, INSTALLATION, AND SERVICE OF ALL COMPONENTS 
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Today, electronic data processing sys- 
tems are a vital tool of modern manage- 
ment for gaining new customers and 
boosting profits. Take this IBM Model 
705, for example. It’s capable of adding 
10,000 five digit figures per second! 
While you may not need this order of 
capacity, there is a profit producing sys- 
tem for almost every size of business. 


Now greater efficiency can be added to 
such functions as cost accounting, inven- 
tory control, payroll, record keeping, and 
many others. To illustrate: in inventory 
control, electronic data processing sys- 
tems can reduce lost sales due to “‘out- 
of-stock’’ mix-ups and unfreeze vital 
dollars tied up in excess inventory. 











Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 


Basic to high-speed data processing machines is the tiny diode. 
Acting as lightning fast traffic controls, diodes direct computations by the 
million to secure the right answers. 

Data processing system manufacturers like IBM, utilizing thousands of 
diodes per machine, use Hughes diodes because of their unexcelled reliability. 
This is the same reliability demanded in diodes for vital electronics systems 


designed and built by Hughes for U.S. air defense. 


To assure top performance every Hughes diode is rigidly 





inspected with special visual, mechanical and electrical tests. 


We at Hughes manufacture not only semiconductors such as diodes but a 
wide range of electronics components and systems. This electronics equipment 
is currently being used for both military and commercial applications. With 
our wide experience we may be able to help you with some of your problems. 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 


international Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California 


© 1958. HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 





PRODUCTS OF THE DIVISIONS 
OF CALUMET & HECLA 
INCLUDE: 


VULCANIZING EQUIPMENT 
VENEER 

ALUMINUM TUBE and SHAPES 
GRINDING BALLS 

COPPER OXIDE 

URANIUM 

HARDWOOD LUMBER 
CONDENSER TUBE 

WOOD DEFIBRATION CHIPS 


TRANSFORMER COOLING 
EQUIPMENT 


COPPER WATER TUBE 
FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 
REFINED COPPER 


CAPILLARY TOBE 
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How to keep 
a pork chop from 
showing its age 


The secret of efficient, economical food preser- 
vation is found in the heat exchanger used in modern 
refrigerators and freezers. It’s that small but mighty 
important element which provides for BTU extrac- 
tion. Leading manufacturers use heat exchangers 
made from Wolverine Trufin* Tube. It’s a product of 
our Wolverine Tube Division and is made of copper, 
copper-base alloy and aluminum. With its integral fins 
squeezed directly from its walls, Trufin Tube pro- 
vides more than twice the heat transfer surface of 
plain tube. This fine product and the unique process 
by which it is made were originated and developed 
at Wolverine. Throughout all divisions of Calumet 
& Hecla you'll find this kind of sound, progressive 
thinking . . . an ever present desire to do each job 
better . . . a stubborn adherence to the C & H philos- 
ophy, “Quality is the best policy.” 


Calumet 
@ Hecla, Inc. 


Corporate Offices: 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Calumet Division in Canada: Calumet & Hecla of Canada Limited 
Uranium Division Wolverine Tube Division 
Goodman Lumber Division Canada Vulcanizer & Equipment Limited 
Wolverine Tube Division Unifin Tube Division 


*Registered Trademark 





without Sprinklers 


Fire struck at night in this large, unsprinklered, 
one-story department store. By the time fire ap- 
paratus arrived, the blaze was completely out of 
control. Loss: estimated at $1,000,000.00. 


Fighting Fire... 


with Sprinklers 


A flash fire occurred over a weekend in basement 
of J. C. Peaney Company, Sacramento, California. 
Fast action by Grinnell Sprinklers was credited 
with saving this $3,500,000.00 department store. 


There’s small chance of fire ever gaining real headway 
in a Grinnell-protected building. Today’s Grinnell Spray 
Sprinklers give more effective protection in extinguish- 
ing fire than ever before available ... the result of 
years of research, design improvement, and careful 
manufacture. 


Whenever possible Grinnell Systems are engineered 
and prefabricated to simplify and speed installation. 


They are erected quickly, expertly — with minimum 
disruption to normal routine. 

Grinnell Sprinklers also make possible big insurance 
savings — with reductions in insurance premiums of 
between 50% and 90%. 

Remember, there is a difference in sprinkler perform- 
ance and service. For complete facts, write Grinnell 
Company, Inc.,277 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 
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Impact concrete 
drill motor. 
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Preacuptiow POWER... 


For Top Performance of Your Product 


“Prescription Power” with a Lamb Electric Motor means— 


-+.a motor designed to the exact require- 


ments of your product... 


. +» built-in dependability that results from 
42 years of small-motor experience . . 


. favorable cost because our plant is geared 
to produce custom-made quality on a 


volume basis. 


May we demonstrate these advantages of Lamb Electric 


Motors to you? 
THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY ° 


KENT, OHIO 


A Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


In Canada: Lamb Electric— Division of Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Eh 
Pd SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 





Circuit breaker Precision-built 
actuator motor. instrument motor. 
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MOTORS 


Hydraulic 
pump motor. 








December 7th item was inadver- 
tent. .. 

All major television networks 
have been relying on Ampex video- 
tape equipment since November of 
1956. The CBS and NBC networks 
have both announced the discon- 
tinuance of all kinescope transmis- 
sion effective with the commence- 
ment of daylight saving time next 
April, supplanting kinescope with 
Ampex yideotape equipment. By 
that time more than 100 Ampex 
video recording and playback ma- 
chines will be in daily use. . . . 

As for recording color, Ampex 
will have the first color Videotape 
Recorders available on a commer- 
cial basis. Deliveries are currently 
quoted in June, 1958.... 

NeaAL K. MCNAUGHTEN 
MANAGER, PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS 
DIV. 
AMPEX CORP. 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIF. 


¢ What we meant to say was that 
“until now coler TV tape recorders 
have been used only experimen- 
tally.” 


Foreign Operations 


Dear Sir: 

From personal reading as well 
as the comments of others, I have 
observed the omission of the name 
of my firm from the article Selling 
U.S. Advice to Europe [BW— 
Dec.21°57,p74]. 

That you might give your readers 
a more complete account of the 
growth abroad of American firms 
engaged in management work, I 
am setting out below a few facts 
associated with our experiences... . 

Following a personal study of 
business made during the course of a 
trip through England, France, Italy 
and Germany in 1953, I selected 
Dusseldorf as the starting point for 
our European operations . . . 

With a staff of 9 employees, May 
26, 1955, our first European client 
was obtained. How well received 
have been our efforts since then that 
today International has 267 people 
on its payroll; its operations have 
spread to Italy, France, Holland and 
England... . 

Meanwhile, encouraged by the 
success of our growth in the coun- 
tries enumerated above, we have 
been exploring the needs for a serv- 
ice such as ours in the Scandinavian 
countries. It is our considered 
opinion . . . that before June of 
1958, we will establish offices in 
Stockholm .. . 

GeorGE S. May 
GEORGE S. MAY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“they build the biggest variety of exchangers and condensers in the business’ 


Companies large and small throw a volley of heat 
transfer curves at Ross and get time-saving, cost-cutting 
answers. Operating on a “you name it, we’ll do it” basis, 
Ross has designed and built practically every type and 
size of heat exchange equipment in use today. 


By putting top engineering brains to work on routine 
as well as highly specialized assignments, Ross has 
racked up a string of “firsts” that date back to 1917. 

Today, with a large new plant in operation, this team 
of specialists is ready to custom build or mass produce 
on a greater scale than ever before. A division of 


LETS PUTT UP TO ROSS" 


American-Standard*, Ross Heat Exchanger is geared to 
deliver the goods, from miniature oil coolers to mam- 
moth field-erected surface condensers. 


The next time you’ve got a heat transfer problem, put 
it up to Ross early in the game. Meanwhile, get a closer 
look at Ross men, facilities and products. Write for new 
illustrated booklet “THIS IS ROSS— READY FOR 
YOU.” 

American-Standard, Ross Heat Exchanger Division, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. In Canada: American-Standard 
Products (Canada) Ltd., Station D, Toronto, Ont. 


* Amenican-Standard, and Standard ® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


AME RICAN-Standard 


ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION 











For whatever you make... 
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No more dramatic test of a steel’s combined strength and 
toughness could be devised than the kind of job perform- 
ance which Caterpillar Tractor Co. builds intoits products. 


As Caterpillar equipment literally moves the earth, bull- 
dozer blade surfaces and scraper bowl bottoms must 
stand up to gruelling punishment. In these critical com- 
ponents, Caterpillar standards for steel are of the highest. 
N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel meets those standards with the 
right combination of strength with toughness. 


And to this manufacturing operation, like so many others, 
N-A-X FINEGRAIN brings other important benefits as well. 
For example, the excellent weldability of N-A-x FINEGRAIN 
steel makes it exceptionally adaptable to Caterpillar’s 
exacting requirements. 


Review these salient advantages for your job: N-A-x 
FINEGRAIN steel, compared with carbon structural grades, 


N-AX FINEGRAIN STEEL 
DELIVERS STRENGTH 


WITH TOUGHNESS 













is approximately 50% stronger e has high fatigue life 
with great toughness e is cold formed readily into difficult 
stampings @ is stable against aging e has greater resistance 
to abrasion e is readily welded by any process e offers 
greater paint adhesion e polishes to a high luster at 
minimum cost. And the physical properties of N-A-x 
FINEGRAIN are inherent in the ‘‘as rolled”’ condition. N-A-X 
FINEGRAIN’S resistance to normal atmospheric corrosion 
is twice that of carbon structural steel. 


NOTE: Where greater resistance to extreme atmospheric 
corrosion is an important factor, our N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 
is recommended. 


For whatever you make, from tractors to pressure 
cylinders, with N-A-X HIGH-STRENGTH steels you can de- 
sign longer life, and/or less weight and economy into 
your products. 























This bowl bottom assembly of the Caterpillar No. 470 Scraper requires 
numerous individual welding operations in its manufacture. Not enly 
the parent metal, but the welds themselves, must have strength with tough- 
ness. Again, N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel proves its excellent weldability. 





Here Caterpillar Earthmoving Equipment pushes America’s great highway program forward. A Cat® DW 21 and 
matching No. 470 Scraper lead the way. The Cat DW 21 is assisted by a Caterpillar-built crawler Tractor. 


HIGH-STRENGTH STEELS 





N-A-X Alloy Division, Dept. BW-9 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan © Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL will CORPORATION 





—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—--------4 


N-A-X Alloy Div., Dept. BW-9 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 29, Michigan 

(_] Please send me technical data on N-A-X FINEGRAIN steel. 
(_] Please have your representative contact me. 
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Post-Master 92 
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“like wearing Magic Gloves”’... 


<“MeHenr-louck Veleliale Mm.” accounting 


EXCLUSIVE UNDERWOOD <MeHen-le6 


Master-Touch combines the world’s simplest number-print- Master-Touch works the way you write — automatically 
ing keyboard with instant machine-response and silken inserting decimal points correctly. Only Underwood has 
smooth control. 10-key keyboard handles all figuring 10-key Master-Touch on all adding and accounting models 
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STOPS HIDDEN LOSSES 


in hand-posted accounts receivable 


Cost analysis uncovers surprising losses in old 
fashioned hand posting. But they’re simple to elimi- 
nate in both large and small firms. Here’s how the low 
priced Master-Touch Post-Master stops hidden losses: 


@ Saves time lost footing and balancing accounts 

@ Saves money lost through bookkeeping errors 

@ Saves time spent proving all items have been posted 
@ Saves time spent preparing customer statements 


underwood 
Sundstrand Adding 


“Madir-Touck. 


Multi-purpose figuring ma- 
chine. Handles both forms 
and tape. Simple 10-key 
Master-Touch system on 
all models speeds work and 
cuts operator fatigue. 


@ Saves costly overtime at month end 

@ Saves money lost through illegible figures 

@ Saves money by giving you up-to-date figure-facts 
The Master-Touch Post-Master posts, balances and 
proves ledger and statements in a single line entry. 
Bookkeepers like its swift, error-free operation. 
You’ll be amazed at how little it costs to put the 
money-saving Post-Master to work in your office. 
Ask Underwood about its easy terms. 


underwood Sundstrand 
Cycle Billing 


“MaBir-Touck. 


Proved in open competi- 
tion, in stores from coast 
to coast, this Master-Touch 
accounting machine is a 
natural for smooth, effi- 
cient cycle billing. 


CUTS YOUR RISK OF ERRORS 
wmmEelerm7yO@c! 


masters your paperwork 





BLRGOULES 


HELPS... 


DO-IT-YOURSELF FANS—New Red 
Stave* cellulose wallpaper paste based 
on Hercules® CMC makes home dec- 
orating easy. Red Stave cellulose 
paste is fast mixing and slow setting, 
will not stain or sour and is mold and 
vermin-proof. This new paste provides 
the same high quality and perform- 
ance that has made Huron Red Stave 
wheat paste the professional paper- 


hanger’s choice for over 25 years. 


* Hercules trademark 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


BEAT THE WEATHER—Rubber and plastic 
rain gear today protects you from head to 
toe against winter storms. Hercules is a basic 
supplier of essential materials used in their 
manufacture. Dresinate® emulsifier, Di-cup* 
curing agent, hydroperoxide catalysts, de- 
foamers, and solvents serve the rubber in- 
dustry while Hercoflex® plasticizers are 
important processing aids in the production 
of vinyl products. 





CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR :NDUSTRY 


HERBOLES 
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There’s a good case for business recovery by or before midyear. 


The arguments for that case are all carefully marshaled in the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report (page 25). They are given additional point by this 
week’s new moves easing credit and money rates (page 34). 


Unhappily, though, there still is a case against it. Rarely is the shape of 
a recession a cut-and-dried proposition. 


Most specific and most plausible of the arguments for an early upswing 
is to be found in the projected inventory turnaround. 


Manufacturers for the most part have been exercising strict control 
over stocks for many months. The only trouble is that outright reduction 
of inventory began only rather recently. 


When this liquidation has run its course, will defense ordering bring a 
quick turn? Many observers are confident it will. 


Aside from defense spending and a switch from inventory liquidation 
to restocking, most hopes rest on construction. 


¢ Highway building we know will rise; guesses range upward from 8%. 


* Schools and hospitals may benefit from lower borrowing costs. This is 
a very real help to hard-pressed local governments. 


¢ Housing, which could do the most good, is the least predictable even 
though mortgage money already has become more plentiful. 


Easier money will be a help—but only if credit is put to work. 


Loans are essential to the manufacturer wishing to accumulate inven- 
tory; to the homebuilder and the home buyer; to the local government 
planning public works; to the consumer buying on time. 


But, in every case, the need and the desire must exist; availability of 
money and cheaper rates are not enough by themselves. 


Weakest point made by those expecting business improvement before 
midyear is their belief that consumer buying will increase. 


As nearly as can be learned, the consumer is in no such mood. 


An inkling of this has been had from recent retail sales trends. Con- 
firmation is found in the University of Michigan Survey Research Center 
report on people’s plans for major purchases (page 131). 


Consumers, the Michigan sampling found, are worried about the busi- 
ness situation, about family finances, and about high prices. 


This discouragement is reflected in a disappointing number planning to 
buy new cars. Worse yet, there is an indication that fewer will even be in 
the market for used cars this year. 


Hopes for a revival in homebuilding, as in autos, are dealt a serious 
blow by the Michigan survey. 


It is logical to assume that people will be wary about taking on long-term 
commitments in a.period of rapidly rising unemployment and declining 
income. This is particularly true in a time of high prices. 
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Consumers, generally speaking, are an optimistic lot. Probably it will 
take only a little sign of improvement to turn them into buyers again. But, 
for now, they aren’t taking up the slack in the economy. 


Many analysts today undertake to compare this downturn with the 
recessions of 1949 and 1954. This slide may, in fact, conform rather closely 
to the curves in those two previous postwar “corrections.” 


But it isn’t wise to place blind faith in any such conclusion. 


Those were what came to be known as rolling recessions—downturns 
in which a few industries were churning upward as others slackened. The 
points of strength this time are less obvious. 


Doubt that this is a typical rolling recession seems implicit in the Janu- 
ary letter of New York’s First National City Bank: 


“It has been unusual in the postwar period for major sectors of the 
economy to run out of steam at once, but it seems to be happening. . . . Most 
backlogs of deferred demand are cleared up . . . whole income groups have 
equipped themselves for a new, higher standard of living.” 


Declines in employment and production, far from indicating a rolling 
adjustment, are pretty much across the board. 


They are concentrated, it is true, in the output of primary metals, in 
machinery, and in transportation equipment (this latter including both air- 
craft and automobiles as well as railway rolling stock). 


But it is also true that employment-production trends have been 
worsening in softgoods, particularly in 1957’s final quarter. 


Personal income, which, after taxes, must foot the consumer’s bills, 
scored a gain of almost 5% in 1957. 


However, the margin of increase declined steadily after midyear. 


In December, personal income was not quite 242% ahead of the same 
1956 month. That not only was the smallest gain of the year, but it also is 
slightly less than the rise in consumer prices for the same period. 


Retail trade, which had been scoring 5% to 7% year-to-year gains early 
in 1957 (just like personal income), showed distinctly less growth toward 
yearend. Preliminary figures, in fact, indicate that the November-December 
improvement didn’t quite match the income gains. 


Stockholders, like wage earners, are a group whose December income 
failed to spur Christmas trade. That’s the big dividend month of the year 
and it fell about $100-million behind December, 1956 (which, in itself, had 
been a disappointing month). 


As a whole, though, 1957 wound up 2% above 1956 on dividends. 
— 
Production footnote—use of electric energy last week fell 142% 
behind the same 1957 week. This is the first time electric power has had 
such a shortfall since 1949 (except for holiday distortions). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright en the Jan. 25, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y 





NOW...cellophane tape comes in smart elegance 


It ’s here...the aristocrat of tapes...not ordinary cellophane tape, but one with the rich heritage of 
Behr-Manning Quality. BEAR Cellophane Tape is crystal clear and comes ‘“‘dressed in elegance”’ 


from the smart, perky handy dispensers for home or desk ...to the handsome executive models 


for modern offices and counters. See them, try them... you will appreciate the difference. 


BEAR @4 p/n TAPE 


BRAND 


BEHR-MANNING CO. TROY, N.Y. a DiviSiON OF NORTON COMPANY 


BEHR-MANNING PRODUCTS: Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones + Pressure Sensitive Tapes NORTON 
NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives + Grinding Wheels + Grinding Machines + Refractories ‘Aseasives - 7 
A full line of quality tapes 


in Canada: Behr-Manning (Canada) Ltd., Brantford. For Export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas Inc., Troy, N. Y., U.S.A for every purpose 
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fost every year ! 


Corrosion eosts industry, in money alone, 
more than $6,000,000,000 a year! Corrosive 
atmospherit gases, liquids, and chemically 
reactive elements al) take their toll...24 
hours of every day. 





Wherever your product may go, whatever 
the end-use, corrosion definitely eats away 
at both product life and your profits. How 
to safeguard against such loss has always 
been a specialinterest at Bakelite Company 


The compound benefit of our many years 
of research and experience on corrosion 
problems is available to you through your 
BAKELITE Technical Representative. In 
helping to combat your problem, he can. 
draw upon one of the world’s greatest 
variety of plastics and resins from a single 
source. AND-— along with corrosion pro- 
tection — you may gain, in the process, a 
better product...at no extra cost! 


For the: right answer —fast —cal/l Bakelite Company... first! 
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BRAND 


In The Air —towering 1.500 feet above Manhat On The Water — ships from smallest to largest, 
tan, the steel television tower atop the Empire are protected against corrosion through special 
State Building is protected against corrosion by a paints based on BAKELITE resins. Before these vinyl 
coating based on BAKELITE Vinyl resins. Applied to base paints, drydocking for removal of fouling and 
a section of the giant antenna before installation in corrosion was required every six months. Now- 
1950 —with only minor touch-up in 1954 —the resin ships can keep on carrying cargoes, without lay-up, 
coating is still giving full protection today — seven for two years or longer! 

years later! 


——— 


Buried Under The Earth —more and 
Under The Water-—sensitive electromatic con miles of pipe 
trols for a water softener are sealed against ages of outdoor and subsoil corrosive elements with 
chemical and underwater deterioration, in a tough a continuous tape-wrap based on a BAKELITE pols 
BAKELITE epoxy resin. Previously these controls ethylene resin Compared to previous methods of 
were subject to frequent failure. The change to pipeline protection, polyethylene has proved it can 
epoxy resin encapsulation has reduced service com- outperform over the years 
plaints and replacement costs 75’! tion costs in half! 


more 
are being protected against the rav 


besides cutting installa 


For further information on these products write Dept. B-12 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


PLASTICS Priluctsif commun 


CARBIDE (poration 


| 
f a COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥ 
The terms BAKEriTe and-UNION CARBIDE are registered trade-marks of UCC, 





From the mind comes every advance that has marked our upward 
march from the cave. Every achievement of science, every masterpiece 
of art, every forward step in technology. 

We now stand on the threshold of space. Peer deeply into the atom. 


Bend the forces of nature to our will. 


One discovery follows another. But none equals in power 
the one force that gives them all birth... 


Man’s infinite imagination! 
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TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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From the sag in the chart at 
right, there can be no 
doubt that the U.S. is in a 
This week, the 
argument over what to do 
about it flared in both Con- 
gress and the White House. 


recession. 


Output of the Economy 


Total output of goods and services decreased in late 1957. 
Industrial production began to decline earlier and fell rather 
sharply in the closing months of the year. 
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SOURCES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, AND COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS. 


Recession Is a Fighting Word 


The business recession—kept in the 
shade up to now by problems of defense 
and the space age—erupted as a full- 
scale issue all its own in Washing‘on 
this week. 

The controversy was detonated by 
the President's Economic Report to 
Congress, which spells out the Ad- 
ministration’s belief that the recession 
will be mild and brief. As Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s Council of Economic Advisers 
sees things, the downturn began last 
summer with a combination of de- 
clining factors, such as capital invest 
ment and defense spending. ‘The Presi- 
dent—with the backing of the council 
told Congress that all the steps neces- 
sary to quick recovery have already been 
taken, with a new period of sustained 
growth lying just ahead. 
¢ Violent Opposition—Democrats are 
reacting furiously, accusing the Ad- 
ministration of being both unduly op 
timistic and too timid about steps to 
fight recession. 


Out of the clash come clear indica 
tions that a tax cut later this vear is a 
real possibilitv—if the softness in busi- 
ness continues to midsummer without 
clear evidence of an upturn. Democratic 
leaders in Congress are talking about 
it, and even key Administration spokes 
men admit a cut might be given serious 
consideration, depending on the course 
of business. 


|. Causes and Cures 


This week’s fireworks are the be 
ginning of a running fight that will con 
tinue up to election day next November, 
when every member of the House and 
a third of the Senate will be up for re 
election. 

Democrats plan to make the Adminis 
tration’s domestic policies a major talk 
ing point with voters. They will bear 
down hard on tight money and lower 
farm price supports as prime causes of 
the business downturn. Their broad at 





tack on the Administration will open 
when the Joint Economic Committec 
begins hearings on the Economic Re 
port Monday, under the chairmanship 
of Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.). 

Vhe first witness will be Raymond J. 
Saulnicr, chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and 
the chief author of the Economic R« 
port. 

he Economic Report does not us¢ 
the word “recession” anywhere in its 
80 pages. It talks only about “de clines”’ 
and “readjustments.”” Officials say this 
language was chosen on the grounds 
that anything stronger might have 
harmed business and consumer 
fidence. 

\ combination of four kev factors in 
the ecconomv—each of which had turned 
the end of 1957—is chiefly 
responsible for the current softness, the 
report says (chart, page 26). The coun 
cil lists these as (1) investment in new 
plant and equipment, (2) foreign trade, 
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Personal Income and Consumption 


Disposable personal income rose during most of 1957, but its 
buying power increased little because of price advances. 
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1954 1955 1956 1957 


/ PERSONAL INCOME LESS TAXES 


SOURCES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, AND 
COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 


Shifts in Major Components of Demand 


Business fixed investment leveled off in 1957, and the rate of 
inventory accumulation declined. Federal outlays, after rising for 
a year, were reduced in the second half of 1957. 
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(3) defense spending, and (4) spending 
for inventories. 

¢ Democratic Version—Democrats as- 
sail this analysis on grounds that it does 
not mention two of their favorite ex- 
planations for the downturn: tight credit 
and declining farm income. 

On tight credit, Democrats find at 
least a measure of support in the 
Economic Report. The council points 
out that economic indicators had de- 
clined or leveled off in late summer, 
but that the Federal Reserve did not 
ease up on credit until mid-October. 
(The first open move toward ease came 
in November, when the discount rate 
was dropped.) 
¢ Criticizing the Fed—This implied 
criticism is mild compared to what key 
Administration spokesmen are saying 
informally in conversations with busi- 
nessmen and private economists. Eisen- 
hower officials are growing increasingly 
critical of the Federal Reserve for not 
having eased up more rapidly on bank 
reserves. They point out that the down- 
turn now is some five months along 
and that until the turn of the year, free 
reserves (excess reserves less borrowings 
from the Fed) were still minus for the 
banking system. ‘These same spokesmen 
are pleased with the latest easing of the 
discount rate (page 34)—but think it 
came later than it should have. 

But these officials will not go all the 
way with the Democrats. They refuse to 
say that tight money was a prime cause 
of the downturn—only that failure to 
ease rapidly enough can be a major de- 
terrent to recovery. 
¢ Disagreement on Therapy—A major 
policy split is also developing on meas- 
ures taken to check the downturn. 

The President and the council argue 
that recovery is only a matter of a short 
time; that housing is showing signs of 
growth; other construction—particularly 
private institutional construction—is 
doing well; spending for roads and other 
state and local public works is rising; 
consumer spending remains at a high 
level and—underlying the whole con- 
cept of a quick recovery—contract-let- 
ting for weapons is taking a sharp up- 
turn. 

Easier credit is mentioned as a con- 

tributing factor to the improved outlook 
for housing, but it does not play a 
dominant role in the council's forecast 
for 1958. That’s because the council is 
afraid to bet on how far the Federal 
Reserve will go in making credit easier 
and cheaper. 
e Suggested Laws—Backing up this 
assessment of what is needed to start 
the economy growing again is a list of 
some 42 legislative recommendations, 
many held over from previous vears 

They include an increase of the 4.5% 
interest rate limit on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration guaranteed mortgages and an 
increase in the amount of mortgages the 
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Liquidity of Commercial Banks and Nonfinancial 
Corporations 
Bank liquidity continued low in 1957. 
concerns was further reduced. 


The Pattern of Credit Expansion 


State and local governments marketed a near-record volume of 
securities in 1957, and corporate issues were at a new high . 
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uess is opposed, but a change in the tax 
laws recommended to allow  pur- 
chasers of used property to take up to 
$50,000 a vear in accelerated deprecia- 
tion—a privilege now granted to pur- 
chasers of new property only. This has 
been advanced for several vears now as 
a means of assisting small business. 

The report recommends making the 
Small Business Administration a_per- 
manent agency and increasing its au- 
thority to make loans. It also asks Con- 
to provide money for loans, 
grants, and technical assistance to areas 
suffering from chronic unemployment. 

Transfusion Due?—These recom- 
mendations do not add up to a massive 
anti-recession program, and Democrats 
were quick to say so. 
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The report is vague on just when the 
upturn is expected. It merely says the 
decline “need not be prolonged.” But 
the time most often mentioned by of 
ficials is either the third 
quarter. 

Democrats the second 
quarter is the kev period, so far as they 
are concerned. If business isn’t show- 
ing clear indications of a turn around 
by midyear, they think a _ reinforced 
federal spending program will be in 
order. Bigger outlays for public works 
will be sought, particularly for water 
development projects in the West. 
There will also be Democratic at- 
tempts to pump out more housing 
credit than the Administration has in 
mind. 


second or 


are saving 


ous expansion of our economy can be 
sustained over the years.” ‘The report 
points out that the economy has about 
doubled every 25 years and adds 
“There reason to believe that 
we shall do at least as well in the next 
25 vears.”’ 

¢ Worry Over Inflation—But the coun 
cil worries about a cloud over both the 
short-run and longer-run_ prospect—the 
possibility of renewed inflation. ‘The 
report leaves the impression that in 
flation still is a more acute concern to 
Eisenhower's advisers than the current 
downturn—probably because they have 
no recommendations about what the 
government could do to halt inflation. 
The report points out that though 
dollar value 


IS every 


ot goods and services 


the 
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increased 5% last vear, four-fifths of 
this was due to higher prices. Both 
Eisenhower, in a letter to Congress ac 
companying the report, and the council, 
in the report itself, warn business man- 
agement and labor leaders that un- 
warranted increases in prices and wages 
could block recovery and slow down 
long-term growth. 

Eisenhower hit at price increases “‘un- 
warranted by costs or that attempt to 
recapture investment outlays too 


quickly.” He warned labor against wage 
increases that go beyond over-all pro- 
ductivity gains. 

Some of Eisenhower's close advisers 
consider the inflationary interplay be- 
tween prices and wages the country’s 
No. 1 economic problem. They see a 
possibility that wage increases this year 
might bring new efforts to increase 
prices, that consumer resistance might 
stiffen, and that the Federal Reserve 
would tighten credit again. They con- 


Wholesale Price Changes 


Among industrial products, prices of finished and inter. 
mediate goods increased more slowly, and those of 


crude materials declined. 
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/ CHANGES AT ANNUAL RATES 
SOURCE. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


World and U. S. Foreign Trade 


U. S. exports rose much faster than imports or total world trade 
from early 1956 to early 1957, but declined later in the year. 
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cede that if this should happen, the 
recovery they predict would not occur. 

But under our economic system, they 
argue, all they can do is appeal to 
both business and labor—and hope 
for the best. 


ll. Tax Policy 


Actually, the Administration has 
shifted policy to check the recession in 
more ways than the Economic Report 
shows. 

For one thing, Eisenhower did not 
go ahead with plans to cut a number of 
programs such as veterans’ assistance 
and public works. He accepted a small 
deficit for this fiscal year, rather than 
continuing the spending hold-down 
that began last summer. For the next 
fiscal year, he recommends spending 
levels $1.1-billion higher than this year. 

But the clearest sign that the Ad- 
ministration has other and more direct 
anti-recession moves in mind is its atti- 
tude toward taxes. 

Eisenhower gave the first indication: 

he told reporters that if business re- 
mains soft, he would rather run the 
government in the red than push 
through a tax increase. He would want 
“a little needle,”’ he said, not a check- 
rein. 
e Anderson’s View—Treasury  Secy. 
Robert B. Anderson went a step farther 
in an appearance before a Congressional 
committee. He said he could conceive 
of a situation in which he would recom- 
mend a tax reduction as a recession 
cure, though he opposes such a move 
now. If the economy doesn’t start roll- 
ing soon, he added, the government 
will take ‘“‘whatever measures are 
deemed necessary.” 

Congressional leaders—even fiscal con- 
servatives who have opposed tax reduc- 
tion moves for the past several vears— 
are also talking about tax cuts this vear. 
Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), chairman 
of the tax-writing House Wavs & Means 
Committee, savs Congress should take 
a look at economic conditions early in 
May or June. 

Mills thinks the Administration is 
overly optimistic about an early upturn 
and that before the vear is over it 
“mav be evident to all of us that the 
economy cannot come back from the 
depths to which it has fallen under 
existing rates of taxation.” 


Ill. Farm Policy 


The bitterest Democratic attacks are 
being leveled on the Administration’s 
farm program. Eisenhower spelled out 
what he wants in a special message to 
Congress; the Council of Economic 
Advisers supports his recommendations 
on economic grounds. 

But when Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. 
Benson appeared before the Senate 
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Agriculture Committee, he met a white- 
hot blast of criticism, including accu- 
sations that he was deliberately not 
telling the truth. 

¢ Administration Program—What Ben- 
son and Eisenhower want is more au- 
thority to bring farm production into 
line with normal market demand. To 
do this, Congress is being asked to 
allow price supports to be set by the 
Secretary of Agriculture at anywhere 
from 60% to 90% of parity instead of 
in the current 75% to 90% range. 
Benson also wants to be free of the 
prevailing escalator clauses, which 
force him to increase price supports 
whenever surpluses are worked down. 
This creates a trap: if surplus disposal 
programs reduce stocks, price supports 
are automatically increased to produce 
another surplus. 

Benson also wants to end the acre- 
age reserve part of the soil bank, which 
pays farmers for taking land out of 
production on a vyear-to-vear basis. He 
favors increasing the conservation re- 
serve program, under which the govern- 
ment pavs to have whole farms retired 
for 5- and 10-year periods. Congress 
may be friendly to this shift. 

But Democrats—supported by farm 
state Republicans—will make a _ bitter- 
end fight against lowering price sup- 
ports. Chances are the farm bloc will 
come out the winner. 


IV. Analyzing the Economy 
Che 


Economic Report inevitably 
stirs 


controversy—much of it heavily 
partisan—whenever it is delivered to 
Congress in the midst of a business 
downturn. 

But each vear it’s also the most 
authoritative government analysis of 
what has happened to the economy 
over the preceding vear and what is 
likely to happen in the next 12 months. 
As pure economic analysis, this vear’s 
report is founded upon the proposition 
that this recession is going to be 
moderate and short-lived, like those of 
1948-49 and 1953-54. 

Starting with this assumption, and 
still disturbed by the inflation issue of 
1957, the authors of the report offer 
an anti-recession program of the great 
est mildness. It’s not designed to offset 
the decline in business and consumer 


spending with  substantiallv _ bigger 
public outlays. Nor does it propose 


bolstering private demand by leaving 
more money in the hands of the public 
through tax reduction. Rather, it de- 
pends essentially on easing credit re- 
straints enough to permit the economy 
to make its own adjustment and _re- 
covery. 

In the words of the report, the 
task facing government is “to facilitate 
readjustment in the economy essential 
to the resumption of substantial eco- 
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nomic growth, but to do so without 
reviving inflationary pressures.” 

¢ Explaining Recession—Though the 
report very gently—and only by implica- 
tion—criticizes the Federal Reserve for 
adhering too long to a policy of tight 
money, it doesn’t blame the recession 
on the Fed. Instead, it attributes the 
slump to normal factors in the business 
cycle—in which inventory buildups and 
capital spending booms lead to inven- 
tory contractions and temporary over- 
capacity. 

The recession, says the report, ‘‘fol- 
lowed an unusually long period of ex 
pansion” (BW-—Jan.11°58,p28); behind 
this phrase lies the clear thesis that a 
business contraction was inevitable and 
even overdue. 
¢ Beginning of the End—After the con- 
sumer spending splurge of 1955 and the 
business capital spending spree of 1956, 
the boom was kept alive in carly 1957 
by a boost in government spending for 
national security—and a jump in ex- 
ports, with extra stimulation from the 
Suez crisis. 

But not for long—for the rate of 
increase of inventories was slipping, and 
the over-all rate of expansion was slow- 
ing down. All through 1957, industrial 
production stayed below its December, 
1956, peak, and the physical output of 
goods and services (gross national prod- 
uct) in constant prices rose only slightly 
(chart, page 25) during the first three 
quarters. In the fourth quarter, GNP 
dropped $6-bilhon. By midsummer, 
says the report, “the balance of eco 
nomic forces had shifted.” State and 
local government spending continued 
to rise, and there was a slight improve- 


ment in residential building. But fed- 
eral spending—especially on defense 


dropped, business spending on plant 
and equipment started down, and in- 
ventories were reined in (lower chart, 
page 26). The back of the boom was 
broken. 

Employment started to slip; from a 
July high of 67,221,000, the number of 
job holders dropped to 64,396,000 in 
December. Unemplovment grew from a 
seasonally adjusted rate of 3.90% in 
March and April to 5.2% in December. 

Personal income after taxes rose until 
the third quarter, then dropped $2-bil- 
lion. But rising prices helped to dis 
guise the true income picture in 1957 
(top chart, page 26). In constant prices, 
income was flat during the first half of 
the vear, then started its decline. And, 
with population rising, per capita in 
come—an important factor in demand 
for expensive items like cars and appli- 
ances—declined even more _ sharply. 
Measured in 1957 prices, per capita per- 
sonal income after taxes peaked in the 
second quarter of 1956 at $1,770, 
sagged to $1,725 by the end of 1957. 
¢ Fed Policy—When the economy was 
turning down from the top of the boom, 


* Report 


the Federal Reserve—and, indeed, the 
Administration itself, as the Economic 
testifies—remained _ greatly 
alarmed about inflation. And to the 
Federal Reserve fell the main task of 
arresting the consumer price index. 
In its effort to do this, the Fed 
checked any increase in the nation’s 
money supply. 

The nation’s money supply—demand 
deposits and currency—actually declined 
by $1.5-billion. Liquidity of the com- 
mercial banks was drawn down about 


as far as it could go (upper right chart, 
page 27). 

Business concerns, in their effort to 
find capital, sold off more government 
securities and reduced their cash hold- 
ings; as with the banks, their liquidity 
shrank, and their appetite for funds 


grew. 
With increased demand and _ less 
money available, the cost of money 


jumped (lower right chart, page 27). 
This was what the Fed wanted—in order 
to check inflation. In August, the Fed 
again boosted the discount rate. 

¢ Basis for Hope—Despite the Eco- 
nomic Report's implied criticism of the 
Fed’s timing, it makes clear that the 
Administration shared the Fed’s anxi 
eties over inflationary pressures during 
the past year. 

It also emphasizes the role of fiscal 
policy in fighting inflation: The Ad- 
ministration did its best to check 
spending, and it successfully resisted 
proposed tax cuts. 

Because of this persisting fear of in 
flation, the report is cautious in offering 
wavs to deal with recession and unem- 
ployment. It offers these reasons for 
thinking that the recession “need not 
be prolonged”: 

¢ The demand for goods and serv- 
ices for final use (BW —Sep.7°57,p34) 
GNP less business inventories—has 
been well maintained. 

e A considerable inventory read- 
justment has already been made, and 
inventories generally are not heavy. 

e Personal income has “fallen 
very little,” and consumer buying is 
holding up at a high level. 

e Business concerns are still dem- 
onstrating their confidence by making 
long-range plans for capital spending 
“at a high rate.” And more money 1s 
going to research and development. 

e Credit is more readily available 
at lower rates. More and cheaper credit 
should spur homebuilding and spend 
ing by state and local governments. 

¢ And—apparently most important 
in the Administration’s thinking—‘‘at 
the turn of the vear, the economy was 
beginning to feel the effects of an ac 
celeration of the placement of defense 
contract awards, prompted by the need 
to move forward quickly with programs 
essential to the strengthening of the 
nation’s defense.” 
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BRITISH ZETA, developed at Harwell lab, produced the first controlled fusion of hydrogen atoms in its big doughnut-shaped tube 


U.S Columbus II is early device developed in this 
*“* country to control the fusion reaction. Its tube, 
in foreground, is straight. Condensers are behind it. 


U.S Columbus S-4 was built to study the effect of 
*“*  Jonger—but still straight—tube. 
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Britain and the U.S. unveiled some 
of the specifics of their hitherto hush- 
hush programs to harness the power of 
hydrogen fusion this week. But in this 
country, where rumors of a sensational 
“breakthrough” on fusion have been 
rampant for months, the revelations 
were disappointing. 

Not that the scientific papers re- 
leased simultaneously in London and 
Washington lacked detail. Indeed, they 
were so full of data on equipment and 
experimental methods that laymen and 
technicians alike were wondering what 
all the secrecy had been about. In its 
upcoming issue, Nucleonics, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, points out “the short- 
term prospects have been exaggerated 
by the ignorance born of the cloak of 
secrecy in which it has been wrapped... 
fusion work now has been forced partly 
out into the open by political con- 
siderations.” 

In addition to technical details, the 
papers revealed major points: 

¢ The United Kingdom has indeed 
succeeded, just as some of its scien- 
tists claimed, in controlling fusion of 
hydrogen atoms (BW —Sep.28’57,p42). 


¢ This was significant largely as a 
laboratory demonstration. Even the 
most enthusiastic British scientists con 
cede that it will take at least 10 vears 
to produce useful quantities of electric 
power from fusion. American technical 
men think it will take much longer. 
¢ Pressure From Britain—Despite 
peated denials by officials of the U.S 
Atomic Energy Commission, it is 
pretty clear the scientific papers would 
not have been released at this time 
but for the pressure applied by United 


U. S. PERHAPSATRON has a dough- 


nut - shaped 
tube, and what goes on inside it is essen 
tially the same as in the much larger ZETA. 
At lett, operator applies current to tube from 
bank of condensers. 
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Kingdom scientific and political sources. 
Charges that Britain’s achievement of 
controlled fusion was not officially re- 
ported last September because of U.S. 
objections had appeared in the British 
press and have been the subject of 
Parliamentary debate. The U.S. and 
Britain are sharing information on their 
respective fusion programs, and part of 
this deal is an agreement that neither 
nation will make official announcements 
without the consent of the other. 

Some Britons contended that the 
achievement of controlled fusion at 
their Harwell Research Laboratory 
proved their scientists were a step ahead 
of the U.S., if not the entire world, 
in this field. They may have been dead 
right in this contention. 
¢ Harwell Device—Harwell’s ZETA 
(for Zero Energy Thermonuclear Ap- 
paratus) device (picture, page 30), the 
British papers reveal, heated a plasma 
of deuterium, a heavy form of hydro- 
gen, to temperatures in excess of 5-mil- 
lion C for periods of five thousandths 
of a second. Millions of neutrons given 
off by the gas indicated fusion of deu- 
terium atoms had occurred, each fusion 
resulting in formation of one atom of 
helium plus a neutron. 

Some U.S. scientists were doubtful 
at first that Hartwell had achieved a 
true thermonuclear (fusion through 
heat) reaction. And it is certain that 
at least part of the long delay in the 
official British report of the accomplish- 
ment was due to the desire of the Hart 
well scientists to check out their find- 
ings carefully. 

Scientists of Britain, U.S., and the 
Soviet Union already had discovered 
that so-called ‘false neutrons’ are 
created in devices like ZETA. “False 
neutrons” are real enough, but they are 
not caused by the thermonuclear reac- 
tion for which such equipment is de- 
signed. They are formed accidentally 
when particles in the device go astray 
and strike objects at which they were 
not aimed. 
¢ U.S. Projects—The American papers 
describe three devices that have been 
tested by the AEC’s Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory. These have names as 
intriguing as their purpose—Columbus 
II, Columbus S-4, and Perhapsatron S-3. 
Che Perhapsatron, a doughnut-shaped 
tube, is similar to the Bntish ZETA, 
though apparently much smaller. 

AEC says that Columbus II “began 
to yield significant results last summer,” 
and the Perhapsatron went into opera- 
tion in December, 1957. This is almost 
certain to stir British charges that AEC 
was willing to talk about thermonuclear 
work only after it had equipment ca- 
pable of approaching ZETA’s perform- 
ance. Temperatures of 5-million C have 
been attained with Columbus II and 
6-million C with Perhapsatron, the AEC 
reported. 
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Dr. Arthur E. Ruark, AEC’s boss 
for the thermonuclear program, care- 
fully sidestepped the question of 
whether true thermonuclear reactions 
had been achieved at either Harwell 
or Los Alamos. He pointed out that 
the University of California Radiation 
Laboratory, which also is working on 
controlled fusion for AEC, still insists 
that the creation of large numbers of 
neutrons is insufficient evidence of a 
thermonuclear reaction. 

But, Ruark added, in the Los Alamos 
experiments it was definitely deter- 
mined that the “great majority of the 
neutrons” came from the heated gas. 
This would indicate they were created 
bv thermonuclear reactions, rather than 
from the accidental collisions of stray- 
ing gas particles. 
¢ Pinch Effect—Another disappoint- 
ment in the American papers is that 
they deal exclusively with the so-called 
pinch effect. This approach to con- 
trolled fusion already had been pretty 
well discussed in previous AEC an- 
nouncements. As in the past, other 
methods being tried are mentioned, but 
in no detail. 

The pinch effect is achieved in 
straight or doughnut-shaped tubes by 
passing a powerful electrical charge 
through the center of the tube. This 


heats the deuterium gas in the tube 
and, at the same time, squeezes the gas 
in on itself into a narrow thread in the 
center of the tube. Further control of 
the gas, to keep it from touching the 
walls of the tube, is exerted by put- 
ting magnetic coils around the tube 
itself. 

ZETA and Perhapsatron both employ 
this principle, though they differ in 
structural features. A big difference is 
that of size. With the much larger 
ZETA, it is possible to use more power- 
ful electric charges and keep the pinch 
of the gas for longer periods. 
¢ Short Steps—The work at both Har- 
well and Los Alamos are necessary steps 
to the eventual achievement of con- 
trolled fusion. But they are short steps. 
The gas used, deuterium, would have 
to be heated to temperatures of about 
400-million deg. before it would pro- 
duce more energy than it used up. This 
is because the heat of the gas is dissi- 
pated so rapidly. 

That’s why Ruark says the experi- 
ments should be “judged in view of the 
promise they hold out and not on the 
basis of the results reported.” 

In other words, fusion can now be 
controlled in the laboratory. Getting 
efficient electric power from it will take 
a lot more work. 


Navy Touts Solid-Fuel Strides 


A breakthrough in solid fuels for missiles is a boost 
for the Navy’s Polaris, to be toted by nuclear subs. But it isn’t 
likely to change present missile programs drastically. 


The Navy is beaming like a first-time 
father this week. It thinks it has 
scored a breakthrough with its solid- 
fueled ballistic missile, the 1,500-mile- 
range Polaris, and perhaps nudged 
aside some of its liquid-fueled brethren 
—the Army’s Jupiter and Air Force’s 
Thor in the intermediate range and the 
Air Force’s intercontinental Atlas and 
Titan. 

Here is what the Navy claims it has 
accomplished thus far with solid 
fuels: 

¢ Control of temperature to make 
the fuels burn evenly. 

* Control of burnout time, to 
make it possible to set the missile in 
advance to travel within a maximum 
and minimum range. 

¢ Use of the engine to change the 
missile’s direction during flight. 

e A boost in thrust of solid-fueled 
engines to make them comparable with 
those on a liquid diet. 

Before a Congressional committee, 
Navy Secy. Thomas §. Gates, Jr., 
crowed: “Polaris is a weapon system 
that marries ready, long-range ballistic 
missiles with the most nearly invulner- 


able base on earth—the far-ranging, 
deep-diving nuclear-powered submarine. 
.. . The combination results in a mo- 
bile system that can reach nearly any 
target, vet is proof against any counter- 
fire or treacherous surprise.” 

¢ Better to Begin With—The Navy's 
new solid-fuel technology is sure to be 
picked up by the other services. Mis- 
sile experts have always considered 
solid propellants more desirable than 
liquid fuels. They are easier to handle, 
and they make it possible to do without 
much of the complex plumbing neces- 
sary for liquid fuels. Moreover, there’s 
no need for the long countdowns used 
to load liquid fuel. But up to now, 
it has been a big problem to control 
the burnout time of solid propellants 
and prevent the missile from under- 
shooting or overshooting the target. 
With liquid fuels, the supply is simply 
shut off. 

Polaris probably won’t bring radical 
change to any of the present missile pro- 
grams. For one thing, it has a smaller 
payload—reportedly, it’s only about 30 
ft. long by 4 to 5 ft. in diameter, 
roughly half the size of other IRBMs. 
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Nor is it likely that the Polaris IRBM 
would replace long-range ICBMs that 
can be launched from U.S. land bases. 
It might substitute for some of the 
IRBM bases contemplated overseas. 
But even so it won't change plans for 
the immediate future: IRBMs have al- 
ways been regarded as a stopgap until 
long-range missiles are ready, some- 
time in the 1960s, and at best Polaris 
won't be available before 1960. The 
plans are to ship Thor or Jupiter 
IRBMs overseas before then. 

* No Crash Program—Despite — the 
Navy's jubilation over Polaris, it’s not 
attempting a crash program to dot the 
seas with Polaris-carrying subs. It has 
asked Congress for $296-million to 
build the first three atom-powered 
U-boats, and it might go back in the 
next few months to request upping the 
number to nine. But that’s ali the 
Navy envisions right now. Some con- 


PENNSY’S Pres. James Symes seeks massive 
aid from federal government—subsidies for 
passenger service as well as tax relief. 


gressmen, including Sen. Henry Jackson 
(D-Wash.), are more ambitious. He 
wants to put a minimum of 100 of the 
submarine-missile combinations — in 
SeTVICe. 

So far, the Navy has tested several 
Polaris missile vehicles—but not the mis- 
sile itself. Solid-fueled rocket engines 
have been flight tested, and presum- 
ably the guidance system has been un- 
der tests, too. There have been land- 
based launching tries on the West 
Coast; in addition, a cylinder to test 
underwater launching is under construc- 
tion at the Mare Island Navy Yard in 
San Francisco Bay. ‘This is to be put to 
use this spring. 

The Navy is also converting a Vic- 
tory-class merchant ship at Norfolk 
for use in simulated underwater firing 
tests and eventually in actual under- 
water firings. The ship is to be ready 
by fall. eno 


SOUTHERN Ry.’s Pres. Harry A. DeButts 
won't support, won’t oppose subsidies; in- 
stead he wants to fight the truckers. 


Railroads Send Their ‘SOS’ 


A sympathetic senator hears railroad presidents’ pleas 
for aid. But it’s unlikely the rails will get substantial help soon. 


The custodians of one of the na- 
tion’s richest industries—in assets—came 
to Washington last week to tell Con- 
gress that large parts of their business 
are headed for bankruptcy, that the 
federal government now has its last 
chance to stave off this threat with 
massive doses of aid. 

That was the story that 21 railroad 
presidents had for a Senate transporta- 
tion subcommittee headed by Sen. 
George A. Smathers (D-Fla.). Caught 
in the four-way squeeze of declining 
freight traffic, falling incomes, increas 
ing passenger deficits, and climbing 
costs, the railroad men—particularly the 
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heads of the Eastern roads—had grim 
evidence to back up their gloomy 
prophecies (BW —Jan.18'58,p141). 

¢ Falling Funds—Pennsvlvania RR 
Pres. James M. Symes reported his 
road's income has dropped so low that 
it has had to cut out $55-million 
worth of rolling stock repairs and re 
newal of tracks scheduled for this year 
New York Central RR Pres. Alfred E. 
Perlman reported the Central's earnings 
are less than 14% on its investment 
(This week at a Palm Beach (Fla.) 
board meeting the Central decided to 
pay no first-quarter 1958 dividend. And 
at midweek the Pennsy announced it 


has deferred its first-quarter dividend. 
he latter probably will pay some divi- 
dend this year so it can maintain its 
unbroken 100-vear record of dividend 
payments.) 

The cries of anguish from these two 
railroads were among the more extreme 
heard in Washington last week. Others 
were more sanguine. Said the C&O 
Rv.’s Pres. Walter J. Tuohy, “The 
C&O is by no means in a_ precari- 
ous condition.” Some, like the Pennsvyl 
vania, say they want direct federal sub 
sidies. Others positively don’t want 
direct aid. 
¢ Sympathy—The railroads got a sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

Indeed, Smathers’ sympathy helped 
set off a flurry in railroad stock late 
last week. The Dow-Jones railroad aver- 
age jumped from 104 to 107. But by 
midweek it was back to 106, and market 
analyst said the flurry had been only 
a swift move by a few “operators.” 

The quick end of this flurrry was 
confirmation all over again of Wall 
Street’s view of the railroads’ financial 
condition. Basically, that view is 
what pins down the railroads—and par- 
ticularly the Eastern roads—in a seem- 
ingly hopeless condition is a vicious 
circle made up of (1) a ratemaking svs- 
tem administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that puts a ceil- 
ing on their earnings and no floor under 
their losses, and (2) passenger carrying 
requirements that put a constant drain 
on their earnings. ‘The two combined 
make it impossible for the passenger- 
carrving railroads to keep up the cash 
flow that they need if they're to make 
improvements—without which — their 
earnings will drop even further 
¢ Alternative?—Savs one leading rail- 
road securities analvst: ‘““Without break- 
ing the circle there’s only one alterna 
tive—and that’s nationalization.” 

To many of these analvsts it’s appar 
ent that the large institutional investors 
—chiefly insurance companies—which al 
readv hold so much of the railroads’ 
debt nowadavs select their rail invest 
ments with extreme caution. The cau 
tion compounds the anguish of thos¢ 
railroads that are in trouble, making it 
far harder for them to raise the money 
for newer, more economical equipment 
with which they might have a chancc 
of regaining their strength. 
¢ No Hope Here—At the same time, it 
is equally difficult for those railroads 
to raise the monev thev need through 
sale of common stock. Their common 
stock is alreadv well under-valued in 
comparison with their assets, and thei 
present shareholders would rebel 

Ihe one railroad security that remains 
strong is the equipment trust certificate, 
the obligation, generally held by banks, 
that gives the lender a firm lien on rail 
roads’ rolling stock. But even now there 
are a few rumors in Wall Strect that 
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investors are losing faith in some of 
these certificates. 

All this represents a vast fall in pres- 
tige for the industry that provided the 
nation with what were probably its first 
real growth stocks. And as the prestige 
of the industry has slipped, its effects 
have hit all railroads—including these in 
the West and the South and the few in 
the East that retain strong earning 
power. These roads have hardly any 
commuters, far fewer hopelessly un- 
profitable passenger trains, and more 
cconomical, en ll freight runs. 

(hrough last week’s Senate hearings 

ran an undercurrent of disagreement 
mong the railroads on the extent of 
the aid that the federal government 
should provide. It seemed to grow, too, 
from the healthier railroads’ anxiety to 
avoid the risk of too close association 
with the warnings of imminent bank- 
ruptcy and with pleas for direct federal 
subsidies that came from some of the 
larger Eastern railroads’ presidents. 
* Question of Credit—Just before the 
hearings, a Pennsylvania RR_ official 
helped set the tone for this by saving: 
“We're really giving it to Congress; it 
doesn’t matter what effect it has on our 
credit rating.” Plainly, the prosperous 
Chesapeake & Ohio didn’t want any 
damage done to its credit rating. And 
the Southern Ry.’s Pres. Harry A. De- 
Butts said diplomatically: “We're not 
upporting [federal subsidies]; we're not 
opposing them.” 

Some observers guess that this lack 
of a united front among the railroads 
will cost the weaker lines the quick 
direct and indirect federal aid thev’re 
secking. In addition to subsidies, the 
railroad presidents have asked for the 
end of transportation taxes, for substi- 
tution of federal for state control over 
intrastate passenger services, for Treas- 
ury permission to set up untaxed funds 
that would be available for their capital 
spending, for faster-than-usual deprecia- 
tion, and for regulatory changes that 
would give them more opportunity to 
battle the trucking industry. 
¢ Betting—Sen. Smathers will re-open 
his hearings in mid-February when his 
subcommittee hears testimony from 
cconomists on the health of the rail- 
roads. ‘This week, Smathers repeated 
that he was alarmed at the testimony 
he has heard, said he is sure that the 
crisis facing the weaker railroads will 
quickly come to a head, and that the 
railroads must get help within two 
vears if they're to be saved. 

Despite this, the betting in Wash 
ington is that the railroads will have 
to wait more than two vears for sub- 
stantial tax relief, that their capital 
spending fund proposal would take 
longer still to be approved, and that 
within the foreseeable future it’s un 
likely the government will pay direct 
subsidies for passenger train operation 
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Fed and Banks Ease Credit 


Cut in prime rate charged by banks follows Federal 
Reserve’s lowering of the discount rate. And the money 
market sees still easier credit later in the year. 


A new wave of easier credit was 
ushered in this week when Phila- 
delphia’s Federal Reserve Bank lowered 
its discount rate from 3% to 23% and 
New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank 
lowered its prime rate from 44% to 4%. 

Che Philadelphia Fed’s action—which 
had to have the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington—was the 
third in a series of steps reversing the 
tight money policy that the nation’s 
money managers followed until last fall. 
In November, the Federal Reserve 
banks reduced their discount rate from 
34% to 3%. In mid-January, the board 
cut margin requirements on stock pur- 
chases from 70% to 50%. Now, the 
money managers are cutting the dis- 
count rate again, clearly signaling a 
policy of active ease. 
¢ Banks Respond—This was the im- 
mediate interpretation of the commer- 
cial banks. Thev had been reluctant to 
cut the prime rate they charge on loans 
to their biggest and best borrowers. 
Even after the Fed’s first cut in the dis- 
count rate, they had maintained their 
lending rate—on the grounds that credit 
was still very tight and demand still 
heavy. This was the case through De- 
cember. 

But when the Fed again cut the rate 
this week, the banks took the hint. In 
the last few weeks, thev have seen a 
larger than seasonal increase in pavofts 
on loans. And they expect loan demand 
around the March tax date to be less 
than seasonal. So they cut a rate that 
had been increased only last August. 

This marks the fastest turnabout 
since the practice of quoting a prime 
rate was instituted in 1935. Normally 
the banks are quick to advance the 
prime rate but slow to cut it. This 
time, they reduced the rate because of 
the combined pressure from the Fed 
and from declining demand. 
¢ More to Come—It is doubtful that 
this marks the last step in the direc- 
tion of casier credit. The banks have 
long demanded that the Fed cut re- 
serve requirements and thus give the 


entire banking system the power to ex- 


tend more credit. But the Fed has 
resisted, arguing that, as long as a re- 
strictive policy was in force, such a 
move would be inconsistent. 

Now Fed officials admit that their 
argument no longer holds up. The 
money managers have discussed when 
would be the best time to reduce re- 
quirements. It is doubtful they will 
do it immediatelv, because this is a 


period when the banking system gen- 
erally has excess reserves. But a little 
later in the year, a cut in reserve re- 
quirements will be in order. 

When the availability of credit is 
thus increased—and perhaps even be- 
fore then—you can expect still further 
casing in interest rates. In fact, some 
Fed officials were in favor of cutting 
the discount rate more sharply now, to 
24%, in order to give the money mar- 
ket real stimulation. Some money 
market men complained that the drop 
to 23% was inadequate. At midweek, 
they still hoped that one of the other 
Fed banks would make the bigger 
cut. 
¢ Treasury Benefits—The market had 
been expecting the Fed to do some- 
thing about the discount rate at just 
about this time. Any reduction would 
have to be made now if it was to give 
the U.S. Treasury the benefit of the 
lower interest rates in its next financing. 

When the Fed cut the discount rate 
last November, it took the Treasury by 
surprise and forced it to postpone a 
scheduled offering. Even so, the Treas- 
urv paid more than it should have, be- 
cause the market was still unsettled. 

This time the Fed has taken its ac- 
tion well in advance of the Treasury’s 
next big offering. So the Treasury 
should be able to market a long-term 
bond at a cheaper rate—somewhere be- 
tween 34% and 34%-—than it could 
have earlier. 
¢ Business Borrowers—Other borrowers 
will also benefit from the Fed’s move. 
In fact, the banks will be hard pressed 
to maintain their new 4% prime rate. 
For top-grade borrowers can now raise 
money more cheaply in other wavs than 
they can at the banks. 

It is probable that the banks will try 
to resist anv further decreases in the 
prime rate even if money eases sub- 
stantially. But they are likelv to be 
much more liberal in the terms thev 
offer. They will be less insistent about 
holding compensating balances on loans. 
And they will be scaling down rates 
for borrowers who do not qualify as 
prime risks. 

The drop in interest rates is already 
considerable. In fact, the current eas- 
ing is going further than Fed officials 
had originally planned. Thev had 
hoped to achieve a relatively smooth 
adjustment when thev shifted from 
their restrictive policy. Instead, they 
have been forced to dramatic measures 
that brought about an abrupt change. 
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Flow can business 


increase profits 


with the help 


of the telephone 7? 


One of the real tests of management is 
the ability to maintain or step up profits 
during periods of adjustment without mak- 
ing false or even harmful economies. 


At such a time, out-of-town telephone 
calls may be more valuable than ever. For 
example... 


In purchasing: to find the best buys fast, 
clarify instructions and expedite deliveries. 


In production: to keep a tighter control 
on the flow of raw materials. 


In sales: to save time and paper work 
and yet continue to close many sales per- 
sonally and directly. 


Out-of-town telephone calls can produce 
profitable economies in almost every phase 
of your operation. More and more com- 
panies are proving it right now. 


SEE HOW YOU SAVE ON STATION-TO-STATION CALLS 


Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added 
Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 


Philadelphia to Persun Station to al! calls) 
Washington, D.C. 85¢ 60¢ 15¢ 


Cincinnati to Detroit $120 85¢ 25¢ 
St. Louis to Des Moines $135 95¢ 25¢ 
Chicago to Pittsburgh $160 $115 30¢ 
New York to Los Angeles $350 $250 

Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


For example: 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘B> 
a, 





Getting Excited About Space 


@ Latest project for unmanned moon rocket highlights 


growing moves for entering space and controlling its use. 


@ Both Democratic and Administration steps point 
up political importance of new Space Age issues. 


@ Developing U.S. space policy includes both 
national program to achieve space mastery before Soviets do, 


and diplomatic drive to put space out of bounds for war. 


The U.S. is beginning to gird itself 
for the conquest of space. The Space 
Age inaugurated by the Russian Sput- 
niks is less than four months old, but 
already discussion of the problems of 
living in the new age is getting top 
attention in Washington. 

Within the last two weeks Pres. 
Eisenhower, Secy. of State Dulles, 
Democratic Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson, and a chorus of others have 
made major proposals for entering space, 
and if possible, controlling its use. 

The latest and most dramatic U.S. 
project—disclosed this week by Aviation 
Week, a McGraw-Hill publication—is 
an Air Force plan to launch an un 
manned space rocket to the 
within the next few months 

lo launch the flight, the Air Force 
will put aside 18 Thor IRBMs from 
Douglas Aircraft’s production line. En- 
gines from the Vanguard earth satellite 
rocket launcher will he attached to the 
Thor to produce the rocket 
thrust needed to hit the moon. 
¢ Two Directions—Mecting the chal 
lenge of the Space Age is certain to be 
a central theme of both politics and 
diplomacy in the vears ahead. Many 
proposals will be advanced to score 
domestic political or cold war propa 
ganda points, and perhaps to gain mili- 
tary advantage. But running through it 
all there will be some feeling of adven 
ture and genuine idealism. 

The budding U.S. effort is taking two 
main directions 

e At home, the Administration 
and Congress are drafting plans for a 
big space program by the U.S. The 
primary motivation here is military—to 
achieve mastery of space before the 
Soviets do. This vear the Defense Dept 
will spend some $2.3-billion on research 
and production projects that could be 
lumped together as “space operations.” 

e Abroad, Eisenhower — strongly 
backed by Dulles and Johnson—has 
taken the lead in a diplomatic drive to 
bring the conquest and use of space 
under international control and thus 
put it out of bounds of warfare, cold 
or hot. The initial motive 


moon 


missile 


here is to 
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counter the Soviet peace propaganda 
offensive. But there is a stubborn core 
of hope that somehow, despite or be- 
cause of increasingly dangerous East- 
West tensions, the warring powers can 
limit their conflicts to earth and join 
forces for the great human adventure 
into space, 

¢ Road to Peaceful Space—Theoreti- 
cally these two efforts could go forward 
side by side, as national development 
and efforts at international control—so 
far unsuccessful—have done in the 
nuclear field. The twin diplomatic ob- 
jectives advanced by Eisenhower 
tablish international control and_ to 
foster international development of 
outer space—could even conceivably be 
separated from each other. An interna- 
tional agency for joint peaceful explora 
tion of space could be set up even if 
agreement on demilitarizing space could 
not be reached. This has been the pat 
tern in the nuclear field. 

But one thing is certain already: 
Whatever is done in the direction of 
international cooperation, the U.S. 
national drive to master space will be 
pushed hard. There is strong opinion 
that the only chance to get international 
cooperation in space is for the U.S. to 
conquer it first—that otherwise the 
Russians will beat us to it, then use 
their superior space mastery to conquer 
the world. 
¢ Thesis—Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Calif.), ranking Democratic House 
member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, stated the thesis last week: 

“Now that we have witnessed their 
forward surge in space weapon capabili- 
ties based on demonstrated advanced 
missile propulsion power, are there any 
among us who believe that this added 
power will cause them to become more 
conciliatory? While we explore 
therefore everv avenue . . . for construc- 
tive negotiations in the direction of 
peace, we must prudently pursue the 
goal of military strength.” 
¢ Democratic Pressure—The Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress has taken 
the initiative in demanding a massive 
national program—obviously aiming to 


to es- 


make it into a major political issue. 

Sen. Johnson set the pace in his ad- 
dress to the Democratic conference, 
but the Democratic space conquest cam- 
paign is more than rhetoric. Johnson 
and other leading Democrats are press- 
ing for the creation of a new civilian 
government bu:reau—independent of 
the Defense Dept.—to handle the space 
program. This would be comparable to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Along the same lines, Sen. John Rs 
McClellan (D-Ark.) and Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) introduced this 
week legislation to create a new cabinet- 
level Dept. of Science to coordinate all 
civilian scientific functions of the gov- 
ernment. The new agency would ab- 
sorb the AEC and handle outer space 
research. 

Rep. Holifield is trying to launch a 
crash program to build a nuclear pow- 
ered space vehicle along the lines of 
the World War II Manhattan Project 
which developed the atom bomb. And 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
has just created a special subcommittee 
on outer space propulsion. 

e Administration Steps—On its side 
the Administration, too, is beginning 
to react to Space Age implications. 

Right now, the current $2.3-billion 
military space projects of the Defense 
Dept. are spread throughout the serv- 
ices. The projects range in magnitude 
from relatively inexpensive upper-atmos- 
phere research studies (the Air Force's 
Project Farside, for instance, which hit 
an altitude of about 2,400 miles) to the 
Navv’s highly touted but still unsuc- 
cessful Vanguard earth satellite. 

To pull together the wide-ranging 
projects, the Administration has set up 
a new organization, the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agencv (ARPA) with a 
proposed $350-million budget over the 
next two vears. This is an independent 
office in the Defense Dept., separated 
from the three militarv services. 

The new agency will direct the over- 
all development of the defensive anti- 
missile missiles, reconnaissance _ satel- 
lites, space vehicles and platforms, and 
all other new-fangled space projects 
outside the traditional realms of the 
three services. Some defense experts 
believe that by the time such things as 
anti-missile missiles and reconnaissance 
satellites become operational, — the 
traditional organization of the military 
establishment will have been com- 
pletely revamped. 

Just now, however, the military serv- 
ices are reacting bitterly to the Ad- 
ministration’s ARPA plan. Indeed, the 
military opposition has delayed the 
formulation of an official charter for 
the new agency’s work. 
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A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW 
Industry cuts costs 
with FIR PLYWwOoOoD 


t = Se a 


Fir plywood roof decking saved $3,000 on this 25,000 
square foot elementary school in Tacoma, Washington, and 
helped bring the job in well under the original bid. With the 
architects’ approval, the contractor switched from two-inch 
T&G lumber after cost studies showed that substantial savings 
could be made by using 34-inch fir plywood. 
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While most of the savings came in labor and material, some 
ten to fifteen per cent came in the use of metal “H” clips 
which replaced lumber blocking in supporting panel edges 
The clip idea points to new opportunities in reducing costs 
on commercial and industrial buildings as well as schools. 
Clips are available nationally; write for details. 


Fir plywood pallets give extra ca- 
pacity, last longer and save 9 lbs. per 
unit at Heidelberg Brewing Co. The 
firm has used over 5,200 since 1952; it 
reports plywood has eliminated pallet 
failure. Repair costs are negligible. 
Write for DFPA report on design and 
use of plywood in pallet construction. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about uses shown or for basic specification literature, write: 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control 


Switch from aluminum to fir ply- 
wood for these “bottomless boxes” saves 
$5,000 per year in maintenance and re- 
placement costs for Keeney Truck 
Lines, Los Angeles. Collapsible boxes 
have sides, no bottom. They slip over 
palletized bricks to hold them securely 
in position during handling, shipping 


TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 


Over $30,000 savings in four years 
was made by switching to overlaid fir 
plywood for these electro-plating cells 
The plywood acid tanks cost only $140 
each—$400 to $600 less than rubber 
lined steel tanks. Plywood also solved 
leakage problem which has been en 
countered with the lumber tanks. 
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In Business 


Irate Independents in Drive for Law 


To Replace Voluntary Oil Import Quotas 


Mounting pressures against the government's program 
of voluntary restrictions on oil imports this week back- 
fired into a serious drive for Congress to set mandatory 
quotas. 

arlier, the voluntary plan seemed to be working, 
despite the claim that companies with huge holdings 
of low-cost foreign oil would not be willing to cut their 
own throats. But howls arose when the Pentagon 
stepped up its fuel purchases in the Caribbean, which 
domestic producers said would nullify the voluntary 
plan. ‘They grew louder when it was learned that Delta 
Refining Co. had signed up for Venezuelan purchases 
in excess of the government request 

So, Independent Petroleum Assn. of America, pro- 
quota spokesman, announced a drive for a law setting 
$1-per-bbl. tariff penalties for foreign imports in excess 
of 13.6% of the U.S. market. IPAA expects help from 
other small-producer groups; ganged up with coal and 
other protectionist groups, it could offer a serious threat 
to renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Probers Decide Insiders Didn’t Gain 
In Bank Rate Change in Britain 


An official three-man tribunal this week exonerated 
the Conservative government and the Bank of England 
of any improper disclosure of financial secrets just be- 
fore the Sept. 19 boost of the bank rate from 5% to 
7% (BW —Dec.21'57,p26). Laborites had charged that 
such leaks had occurred. 

The tribunal decided that no official or Bank of Eng- 
land director who knew that the rate boost was coming 
had made any improper use of the information. The 
tribunal did not rule on the related, and weightier, ques- 
tion of conflict of interest in part-time directors of the 
Bank of England who are also directors of outside com- 
panies that could benefit from inside information. This 
question, said the tribunal, is one of important public 
policy, and outside its jurisdiction. 


Verdict Against Cutter Polio Vaccine 
Worries Other Makers of New Drugs 


Pharmaceutical companies are thinking more seriously 
this week about the hazards of being first to introduce 
a new drug. They have the example of Cutter Labora- 
tories, whose Salk vaccine led the way in 1955. Last 
week, a jury in Alameda Superior Court at Oak- 
land, Calif., awarded $147,300 -.in the first two of 
46 suits asking $10-million because children contracted 
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polio after receiving Cutter vaccine (BW—May7'55 
p29). 

In an unusual move, the jury released a statement 
absolving Cutter of negligence, though finding the com- 
pany responsible under the law of implied warranty, 
as interpreted by Judge Thomas J. Ledwich in his charge. 
In effect, the jury found that the real blame lay ia the 
inadequacy of the government's safety tests, which were 
tightened up after the Cutter trouble (BW—Sep.3’55, 
p32). But Cutter’s name was on the package. 

Cutter is covered by product liability insurance. It 
is appealing the judgment to the State Court of Appeals. 
The other suits against Cutter are in several states and 
in federal courts. 

e ee 


Business Briefs 


The Memphis case—in which a U.S. Court of Appeals 
tuled that interstate natural gas pipelines cannot boost 
rates without the consent of the customers continues 
to haunt the industry (BW —Dec.28'57,p31). Mil- 
waukee’s A. O. Smith Corp., a major supplier of pipe, 
said this week the harried gas industry had deferred 
orders for 200,000 tons of pipe in a general freeze on 
expansion until the Supreme Court rules on the case. 


The Canadian Pacific Ry. is going whole hog into 
the oil business. Announcement that CPR has set up a 
subsidiary, Canadian Pacific Oil & Gas Ltd., means the 
giant railroad will start its own exploration on the 11.3- 
billion acres on which it holds mineral rights, as soon 
as short leases to other companies expire. Hitherto, 
CPR’s approach to its mineral rights has been rather 
that of a bored and kindly landlord. 


Consolidation of producers of rocket and missile com- 
ponents continues. ‘This week, ‘Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. signed a letter of intent to buy control of 
California’s Grand Central Rocket Co. GCR makes 
the third stage for the Vanguard rocket. 


The Canadian government, reversing itself again, has 
agreed to lease space in New York City’s Canada House. 
The previous Liberal government had agreed to lease 
four floors, but the incoming Conservatives repudiated 
the commitment, arguing that when William Zecken- 
dorf’s Webb & Knapp, Inc., took a 50% interest in the 
building, the venture became a “commercial” one. 


The Texas oil allowable for February was boosted by 
the Railroad Commission by 32,510 bbl. a day, to 3,057,- 
936 bbl. a day in 11 production days. 


The Internal Revenue Service says shipments of 
cigarettes in the first 11 months of 1957 topped the 
year-before figure, despite a sharp drop in November 


(31.5-billion) from October (38.2-billion). 


There’s a new switch in the Tidelands oil dispute, 
where the U.S. claims that the Texas domain extends 
only the usual three miles to sea instead of the 10.5 
miles claimed by Texas under the terms of its original 
treaty with Mexico. Now Mexican lawyers argue that 
if the U.S. cuts Texas back te three miles, the remain- 
ing 7.5 miles should revert to Mexican control. 
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The World’s Most 
ADVANCED Calculator 
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In speed, in accuracy, in. overall performance, 
Monro-Matic® Calculators are far-ahead. Where 
other calculators depend on human decision, 
Monroe Calculators work automatically saving 
time, saving money, reducing errors. 
Monro-Matic Calculators are being bought today 
by top companies like these: 
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For the greatest savings... choose the world’s 
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most advanced calculator... 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, inc., Orange, New Jersey 


Offices for sales and’service throughout the world 
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for CALCULATING 
ADDING * ACCOUNTING 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 








“and 
as evidence of our 
m good vntent...” 
y ! 


It was considered a bold stroke, in Nathaniel Jenkins’day, to fix one’s 
mark or name to the product of his invention. In 1864, product quality 
control was largely a matter of good intent and determination on the 
part of the maker. Nathaniel Jenkins had that determination and, as evi- 
dence of it, put his Diamond mark and signature on every Jenkins Valve. 
Over the years, many new and different typ@ of valves have joined the 
Jenkins Valve family.-And because the rigid, quality specifications set 
by the founder have never been compromised, the Jenkins Diamond 
trade-mark has steadily gained in value. 

Indeed, to buyers and specifiers of valves everywhere, this mark has 
become a trusted symbol of efficient, economical valve performance. 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
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Popular demand for a tax cut is on the rise despite the fact that Pres. 
Eisenhower’s new budget forecasts a deficit for this year and maybe next. 
You see the pressure from the voters in mail to congressmen. It’s no flood 
as of now. But there are signs that the tax-cut push will increase. And 
this being an election year congressmen are paying attention. 


Businessmen would like a cut. Except for the small companies that 
would like special treatment, mail from company executives is aimed 
primarily at tax adjustments that would give customers more buying power. 
What that means is relief for individuals—more money left to spend. 


The real pressure is from individuals—the wage and salary earners 
who take a look at the high price level and see how they would be living 
better if government didn’t take such a big bite out of their incomes. 


News out of Washington is starting to play up the tax-cut demand. 
You will see more and more of this as the session goes on. 


The White House is playing its tax cards poorly. At this stage, it is 
opposed to any tax relief—wants all the revenue it can get. 


But note Eisenhower’s comment. He prefers the “needle” of deficit 
financing at this time to any tax increase to balance the budget. The theory, 
of course, is that deficits stimulate the economy. 


Then, note Treasury Secy. Anderson’s stand. If rising government 
spending, easier money, etc., fail to produce a business rise then he would 
favor a tax reduction to stimulate consumer spending. 


It all adds up to this. The Administration wants to wait and see how the 
trend of business goes this spring and summer. But the position is one that 
can easily accept a tax cut if the recession extends and deepens. 


This plays into the hands of the Democrats, traditionally more con- 
cerned about winning elections than balancing budgets. 


A tax-cutting bill will be started through Congress. Holding the 
majorities in both the House and Senate, Democrats can determine this. 


The question of passage will depend on business. The Democrats accept 
this. If there’s an upturn, as expected, they won’t bull a relief bill through. 
But they can come up to midsummer with a situation that will force Eisen- 
hower to take what might well be an unpopular stand ahead of the elections. 


Democrats talk a 10% cut for individuals. That would cost about 
$3.8-billion of revenue for the 1959 fiscal year, which starts July 1. It 
would turn Eisenhower’s estimated 1959 surplus of $500-million into a 
deficit of more than $3-billion. But the political figuring is that any cut of 
less than 10% would have little or no influence on the voters. 


It’s mostly politics, as noted above. But it’s the sort of thing that can 
snowball. And right now, many Republicans are joining Democrats who 
have taken positions on the tax-cut limb. 


Odds are against any substantial relief this year. That’s the consensus 
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of most Washington observers. But this position accepts the idea that the 
business trend will turn up before adjournment. If it doesn’t turn up, 
then odds on a tax cut will shift. 


Washington shows more and more concern about business. Fact is that 
the series of Eisenhower messages to Congress, which started only two 
weeks ago with the State of the Union report, might have a little less 
optimistic tone if they were being written today. 


You see this in the moves to ease credit. The Federal Reserve Board, 
after cutting the discount rate in November, cut again this week. It didn’t 
really wait to see how business would respond to Eisenhower’s spending 
policy before ordering the further credit relaxation. 


A more direct move to pump up credit is in sight. Lowering the dis- 
count rate merely makes it a little better deal for member banks to borrow 
from the Fed. They get a cheaper rate. But this doesn’t actually add to 
the supply of lendable funds. That may be the next move. 


Watch for a cut in required bank reserves. Speculation now is that 
the Reserve Board may O.K. this within a matter of 30 days or so. The 
result would be to create idle funds in bank tills—more money on hand 
for lending. Theory is that this would encourage banks to hunt up bor- 
rowers—get the money out. 

— 


The Pentagon revolt will be put down. Orders have gone out to the 
generals to fall in line—‘support policy”—or get out. Some will leave. 
Gavin is one example. But others will take it and stay. 


Secy. McElroy is taking over. Aides say he likes to hear criticisms within 
the Defense Dept. But he has been burnt by the officers who have taken 
their cases directly to Congress. He wants no more of that. 


There’s significance in McElroy’s new committee. The majority comes 
from civilian life—Rockefeller, Foster, and Coolidge. The minority of pro- 
fessionals is made up of Adm. Radford and Gen. Bradley. This was delib- 
erate. The civilians, if they can get together, can outvote the professional 
soldiers on what the U.S. should do about setting up a top command. 
Congress will get in on the act. Its decision may leave the making of strategy 
to the military men. But civilians may well get the chore of deciding Space 
Age programs—the big expense for the future. 


You can figure on another two years of divided government—GOP con- 
trol at the White House, but with Democrats holding majorities in the House 
and Senate. That’s been the situation since 1954. 


The outlook in the House is that the Democrats may pick up a few more 
seats this fall. The lack of an Eisenhower farm program that appeals to the 
Midwest can cost Republicans five to six seats. The Democratic bid for the 
labor vote can well add as many more in the big cities. 


The Senate outlook for the GOP also is on the dim side. Of the seats 
coming up in this fall’s election, a majority is on the Democratic side. 


What does it mean? Not much in terms of national policy. You never 
get big swings, right or left, when government is split politically. But you can 
get inaction. Pres. Hoover saw this in his last two years. He had a depres- 
sion on his hands and couldn’t do anything about it. 


Gentents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 25, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Nearby—and 30 years apart... 


Allegheny Stainless 
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New York City’s new 42-floor Socony Mobil 
Building and famous Chrysler Building have 
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much in common: close in location, big in size, 


both fine examples of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
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The Chrysler Building pioneered in the use 
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of stainless in architecture and construction 
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roof of multiple arch design, surmounted by a 
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stainless steel spire 


Periodic examinations of the Chrysler spire 
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and roof show that the stainless is just as sound 
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today as it was thirty years ago at construction. 
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It's covered now with the soot and grime of the 
city, but it’s bright as new underneath. With 
just ordinary cleaning, it would shine again 
The Socony Mobil Building, completely 
sheathed in stainless, is the world’s largest metal 
clad building. Over 10 acres of preformed 


stainless steel panels, embossed with three- 
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dimensional patterns of triangular shapes for a 


pleasing light and shadow effect, are used 


In the Socony Mobil Building, as in the 
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Chrysler Building, Allegheny Stainless contri 
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butes toughness, durability, and be auty. Perma 


nent protection against weather and corrosion 
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with minimum maintenance 1S the net result 


building panels, spandrels 


In addition to the 
and pier covers, Allegheny Stainless is used in 
the Socony Mobil Building's window sashes 
and frames, elevator cabs, doors and in many 


other architectural applications 


The services of our architectural division are 
3 yours in any way. For advice on how Allegheny 
Stainless—the time-tested stainless metal—can 


work for you, just write 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


It’s good for a LIFETIME, made of 


ALLEGHENY STAINLESS 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 


A-L products: stainless, high-temperature, electrical and tool steels: magnetic materials, and sintered carbides 





6,400 tons of rock salt are shipped by Morton to a city on the Great Lakes to clear streets of ice and 


Only Morton can offer you the right salt 


l'rom a boatload to a bag, Morton salt has a wide range of 
industrial uses: from clearing icy streets to curing all 
kinds of meats... from chemical making to bread baking. 
\s the only nation-wide salt company, Morton is able 
leliver the kind of salt you need, regardless of your 


e or location. 


Nearly 100 different grades 


Morton obtains salt from all three sources: mines. wells, 


ind solar ponds. This salt is available in nearly 100 
diflerent grades—each with its own peculiarities of purity, 
shape, texture, and rate of solubility. Morton has mines. 
wells and solar ponds from coast to coast, and Morton 


produces all grades of salt. 


This is important to you because the right salt for the 
right job will help you reduce costs, save time, and turn 
out products of uniform high quality. And this is why 
it’s wise to consult a salt specialist. 

How Morton can help you 

Morton has the most complete salt research laboratory 
in the world. Morton also offers a complete line of salt. 
This means you can get expert, impartial advice on which 
grade or grades will do the best job for you. Salt problems 
your Morton salesman personally can’t solve can be 
referred to Morton’s research laboratory for quick, 
thorough analysis. This service help you get from Morton 


may be worth thousands of dollars to you every year. 








snow during winter. All in all, Morton produces and delivers salt to industry for 14,000 different uses. 


for every industrial use, coast to coast 
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Only Morton is equipped to serve any MORTON SALT 
kind of industry, anywhere in America COMPANY 


Morton has salt sources that span the country and INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
reach into Canada and the Bahamas. Morton has sales- 


service offices in all key cities. Morton also has the £0 So. LaSalle Street. Chicago 3. IIlinols 
world’s finest salt research laboratory to serve you. It’s pe 
easy to see why only Morton can offer you fast delivery 
of the right salt for the right job at the right time, 


anywhere in the country. 











Cutting deep, intricately shaped slots in 175-ton rotors for central power 
plant generators is a tough milling job. It must be done with great pre- 
cision because of the tremendous speeds at which the rotors revolve 
when in operation. 

Allis-Chalmers called upon Ingersoll to design and build a complete 
installation for this task. In addition to a rugged, 580,000-pound 
milling machine, a highly accurate indexing fixture, carbide cutters, 
and special tool-sharpening equipment were provided by Ingersoll. 


~~ INGERSOLL 


MILLING MACHINE COMPANY ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


An economical answer to machining massive steel forgings. 


Ingersoll Adjustable Rail 
Milling Machine, 

specially designed and built for 
Aliis-Chaimers Manutacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Although specially designed for 
slotting rotors, with the heads split and 
fixtures removed the machine is ready 
to perform general purpose milling 


on other parts. 











LABOR 


T-H Changes Win Scant Support 


Proposed new curbs on union 
activities bring protests from la- 
bor leaders. On the other hand, 
management claims they are 
“weak and pro-union.” 


The White House this week dis- 
closed its plans for opening the almost 
impregnable Taft-Hartley Act to add 
new curbs on labor racketeering. 

In his formal labor message to 
Congress, Pres. Eisenhower offered a 
multi-point program aimed at the cor- 
ruption practices dug up by Congres- 
sional committees over the past three 
years. However, it also offers 
things labor likes. 

Che proposals bear the clear imprint 
of Ldbor Secy. James P. Mitchell 
(right), whose middle-of-the-road_pro- 
grams in the past have sometimes put 
him in bad with both labor and man- 
agement groups. ‘The situation is no 
different this time. 

Essentially, what the White House 
proposes is to put the government 
further into the affairs of labor unions 
through checks on their finances and 
voting practices. At the same time, the 
Administration has some ideas for limit- 
ing boycotts and picketing. Much of 
this is unpopular with AFL-CIO lead- 
ers, who oppose “restrictive” proposals. 
¢ Admissions—What displeases man- 
agement groups, such as the Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Assn. 
of Manufacturers, is what the Eisen- 
hower Administration doesn’t propose. 
Particularly, they're disappointed that 
nothing was said about bringing unions 
under antitrust laws or union security 
restrictions. 

The Chamber said succinctly about 
the Mitchell program: “It can simply 
be described as weak and pro-union.” 


|. The Battle Joined 


When Congressional hearings open 

on labor  legislation—probably _ next 
month—Mitchell will carry the Ad- 
ministration ball almost without any 
blockers to run interference. His sug- 
gestions will provide the basis for long 
debate in Senate and House labor com- 
mittees over what to do about the law 
—if anything at all this year. 
e Little Chance—Now in its 11th vear, 
Taft-Hartley so far has come out of 
such debates almost unscathed. This 
time is not likely to prove any different 
from past sessions. 

Even with the impetus offered by the 
dramatic revelations of the McClellan 


some 
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rackets committee, there’s not much 
chance that the labor-management law 
can be pried open for adjustment. First, 
in an election year Congress is bound 
to be wary of antagonizing unions 
through legislation, no matter how 
moderate it might seem to management. 
Second, the priority on defense matters, 
coupled with the anticipated short 
session, won't offer much time to de- 
bate and vote on changes in the T-H 
Act. 

What makes new legislation most im- 
probable is that there is no concerted 
support for a single program. The Eisen- 
hower package may be designed for 
balance, but the fact that it doesn’t 
appear to lean to one side or the other 
precludes support from either labor or 
management. 

This almost certainly will mean a big 
argument throughout the session. Labor 
committees of both the House and 
Senate are getting warmed up for action. 
Bills are being put in daily. The House 
Labor Committee already has nine bills 
for consideration and it can expect at 
least another dozen before hearings 
get under way. 

With ideas from all sides, the com- 
mittee can expect almost a repeat of 
1953 when a digest of Taft-Hartley 
Congressional hearings ran to 411 pages. 
At that time, too, nothing concrete 
came of all the talk. 


ll. Key Proposals 


These are the key proposals coming 
from all sides: 

From the White House: 

A new post of labor commissioner, 
with powers of investigation and sub- 
poena, would be set up to oversee the 
filing of reports by unions. 

The reports would include full dis- 
closure of health and welfare funds (all 
tunds, including management); all un- 
ion financial operations, and—in an 
effort to expose conflict of interest deals 
—funds exchanged between employers 
and union officers. 

In addition, secret ballots would be 
required in the election of union off- 
cers at all levels. 

Picketing to organize a plant would 
be barred where employees have indi- 
cated they are against the union. And 
the “hot cargo” secondary boycott de- 
vice would be banned. 

States would get jurisdiction over 
cases declined by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

On the labor side, some restrictions 
on construction unions would be eased: 
they would be given the right to picket 


— — 





LABOR SECY. JAMES P. MITCHELL 
put together a program of middle-of-the-road 
labor proposals for the Administration to 
send to Congress. 
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..- Also Serves the Fields of 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


WATER WORKS 
FLOOD CONTROL 


. . . With cranes, hoists, penstocks, radial gates and 
guides, trash racks and rakes, and a wide range of 
allied equipment and components requiring the high- 
est skills in plate and structurcl steel fabrication. 


eS -@ @ 


Whether you’re equipping a complete 
power or processing plant, erecting a 
building, dredging a harbor, or whether 
you require only a single component, 
you'll like doing business with YUBA. 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Executive Offices: 351 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
New York Soles Offices: 530 FIFTH AVENUE 
Sales Offices and Representatives for All Divisions in Principal Cities 


CALSTEEL 
DIVISION 
Richmond, Calif. 


Heat exchangers, 
fractionating columns, 
pressure vessels, 
tanks, structural 
steel fabrication 
and erection. 
Serves petroleum, 
chemical, hydroelectric 
and construction 
industries. 


VUBA 
MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION 
Benicia, Calif. 
Heavy machining 
and fabricating, 
bucket line 
and hydraulic 
dredges, heavy 
earthmoving 
and mining 
equipment, hoists, 
cranes, structural 








fabrications. 


VUBA HEAT 
TRANSFER 
DIVISION 
Honesdale, Pa. 
Heat exchangers for 
the petroleum and 
chemical industries; 
and evaporators, 
condensers and feed 
water heaters for the 
power industry. 
Complete engineering 
and fabrication 
facilities. 





ADSCO 
DIVISION 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Heat exchangers, 
pressure vessels, 
expansion joints, pipe 
alignment guides, 
heating and power 
boilers, heavy plate 


fabrication for chemical, 


oil, gas, power, atomic 4 


energy, mechanical 
industries. 
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“ _. union leaders are hold- 
ing back to test Congres- 
sional sentiment . . .” 

STORY starts on p. 47 


a construction site and bargain with 
multi-employer _ groups. conomic 
strikers would be allowed to vote in 
representation elections. 

From Congress: 

The main proposals on Capitol Hill 
so far have come from members of the 
McClellan investigating committee, al- 
though the committee itself is still 
drawing up its legislative proposals. 

Republican conservative Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona is proposing a federal 
right-to-work law that would cutlaw the 
union shop in all states. 

Karl Mundt of South Dakota has five 
bills in the hopper that match, in part, 
the ideas proposed by the Administra- 
tion but would include political curbs 
on unions. 

And the Administration’s closest 
backer, Sen. Irving Ives of New York, 
has offered a four-point program that 
includes the union secret ballot, report- 
ing of union funds, abolition of 
“stranger” picketing (organized picket- 
ing by non-employees), and criminal lia- 
bilities for labor management middle 
men. 

From Management: 

The Chamber and NAM are con- 
centrating on three proposals that don’t 
appear in the Administration package 
and which, in fact, Mitchell has point- 
edly said he’s against. 

These management groups propose a 
federal restriction on the union shop 
such as that advocated by Sen. Gold- 
water; the extension of antitrust laws 
to break up industrywide bargaining, 
and curbs on union political spending. 

Otherwise, management specifically 
opposes health and welfare bills that 
would require employees to reveal in- 
vestment details of these funds—as pro- 
posed by the Administration. 

From Labor: 

Union leaders are playing their Taft- 
Hartley plans close to their chests. 

So far, they've indicated officially 
their support of the health-and-welfare 
disclosure and regulation bill. 

Otherwise, they are silent on what 
curbs they might take quietly. 

In part, their strategy is to hold back 
while they test Congressional sentiment 
on how much legislation they can resist 
without stirring up counteraction that 
might result in more rather than less 
labor legislating in 1958. 

They don’t like the secret ballot idea, 
but they might take it to prevent some- 
thing harsher such as the picketing 
curbs. 

Their hope is for nothing at all. END 
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UP 


GOES THE 
MUST MISSILE 


Burroughs Electronic 
Computer System in Action! 


UP, UP soars another ATLAS... 
another in a progression of tests of the 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile whose 
reliability isa MUST. 

Yet, as a powerful war deterrent, the 
missile’s performance depends especially 
on the absolute flawlessness of its giant 
electronic guidance system. 


Seeking management competence and 
skills, the U. S. Air Force turned to 
Burroughs. For Burroughs’ reputation 
was one of unquestioned capability as a 
leader in electronic computation, combined 
with data processing of all kinds. 


So Burroughs initiated what is now 
recognized as a most awesomely exacting 
project in electronic computation—and 
saw it through, as usual, all the way. By 
testing, retesting and re-retesting even 
the tiniest component part and assembly, 
Burroughs exceeded the rigorous govern- 
ment standards set for the job. 

There’s a moral here, we believe, for 
business and industry, too—where abso- 
lutely dependable electronic computation 
and data processing are also a must in 
today’s fiercely competitive commercial 
world. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Corporation 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Electronic Computers and 
Other Systems for Processing Data 





NIBROC 


The Balanced Towel! 


Perfect balance in absorben- 


cy, wet strength, softness, re- 














duces waste—lowers cost. New 
delayed action dispenser cuts usage — 
up to 20%. When bought with Nibroc 
Sofwite® or Softan® toilet tissue the unit 
price is less. Result: even more sav ings. 
Look under “Paper Towels” in Yellow 


Pages or write Dpt. DN-!, for samples. 
BROWN [ig COMPANY 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
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ECONOMIST Nat Weinberg covered blackboard with arguments for profit-sharing plan. 


UAW Buys Reuther’s Switch 


Auto workers offered only slight opposition to drop- 
ping demands for the shorter work week and substituting a 
profit-sharing plan. Meanwhile, management readies defenses. 


Major auto manufacturers—caught off 
balance by an abrupt switch in United 
Auto Workers demands for 1958—were 
hurriedly revising their bargaining 
strategy in Detroit this week. At the 
same time, Walter P. Reuther, UAW’s 
president, maneuvered adroitly to make 
the switch official. 

Reuther and such close aides as 
economist Nat Weinberg (picture) ex- 
plained to a special UAW convention 
in Detroit why the shorter work week 
was put aside as a demand this year and 
a profit-sharing proposal was substi- 
tuted for it. Reuther gave a long, 
passionate, and reasonable-sounding ex- 
planation of why the change was made. 
Weinberg and other Reutherites backed 
him from the sidelines. 

Before the three-day session was well 
under way, it was clear that Reuther 
had victory in his hands. The bargain- 
ing program he advocated was a a 
departure from what 3,000 delegates 
at Masonic Temple had been prepared 
to accept even two weeks ago. It was at- 
tacked as “inadequate” by some critics. 
But the convention was Reuther’s, and 
his program for 1958 was on the way 
to overwhelming victory late this week. 
¢ To the Defense—Management, aware 
of Reuther’s stature and strength in 
UAW, had already conceded that his 
bargaining plan would be approved. 
Within a day after the original an- 
nouncement (BW—Jan.18'58,pi27), 
major companies had gotten down to 


the job of preparing defenses. One, 
with widely dispersed labor relations 
experts, engineered an “emergency” 
round-robin conference by telephone to 
get their reactions. It wha tenn » some 
suggestions that the company accept 
the principle of profit-sharing—provided 
UAW agree to loss-sharing when and 
where times aren’t so prosperous. 
Current planning in industry offices 
is based on Reuther’s commitment—at 
this point—to press for a profit-sharing 
plan. But there is a strong feeling that: 
¢ Reuther really wants something 
else entirely; the retreat on the shorter 
work week was just good public rela- 
tions, and the new profit-sharing plan 
is only Reuther’s shrewd bargaining 
pressure for some other concessions. 
¢ Reuther introduced the profit- 
sharing demand only to divert union 
attention from the abandonment of a 
shorter work week demand at an un- 
economic time, and possibly from an 
economic or wage program that by 
UAW standards is considered moderate. 
¢ Firm Support—If the profit-sharing 
demand is not a determined bargaining 
issue, Reuther and UAW'’s top leader- 
ship from Solidarity House gave no 
hint of it during the convention this 
week. They placed themselves solidly 
behind the plan for shared profits— 
first at General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler, then at Studebaker-Packard, 
American Motors, and other companies 
under UAW contracts when and if 
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Worlds’ 


Industrial growth in Latin America is at a rec- 
ord pace; population is increasing at a rate twice 
the world average; demand for electricity is ex- 
pected to triple in the next eight years. The area’s 
swelling appetite for goods and services and the 
capital to finance its expansion presents a tre- 
mendous challenge and opportunity to private 
investors. 

To meet the demand for electric light and 
power in the 11 Latin-American nations it serves, 
American & Foreign Power spent more than $400 
million in new facilities in the past 10 years, in- 


TWO RECTOR STREET—NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Associate electric companies in the following countries: 
COLOMBIA COSTA RICA CUBA 
VENEZUELA 


ARGENTINA BRAZIL CHILE 


ECUADOR GUATEMALA MEXICO PANAMA 


fastest-growing 
Service area 


cluding the addition of 500,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity. Already one of the largest 
investors of private capital in Latin America, it 
plans to spend $500 million more in the next five 
years. 

What’s more, Latin America has just begun to 
grow. Continuation of the present rate of growth 
will mean quadrupling the System’s power sup- 
ply by 1970. To this challenge of the future 
American & Foreign Power brings a seasoned, 
vigorous management team and the experience 
of 34 years in the Latin-American utility field. 





vai 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on opportunities for your business in 
the countries served by American & 
Foreign Power Co., write the Com- 
pany’s Area Development Dept. 





"BUTCH, WAKE UP-YOUSE 


kS HAVING ANOTHER NIGHTMARE!” 


Many thieves and vandals have tangled with 
Cyclone Fence, to their sorrow. This sturdy property 
protection fence also performs valuable service in con- 
trolling the comings and goings of employees and 
visitors, directing them to proper entrances and exits. 


It is good-looking, too. Once installed by our 
factory-trained experts, it stays taut, preserves its 
good appearance, requires little or no maintenance. 

Cyclone is the quality fence . . . the largest-selling 
chain-link fence in the world. We will gladly send you 
our free booklet describing its 14 different styles and 
their uses. Just send the coupon below. 


USS CYCLONE FENCE © 


Dept. 4-18, Waukegan, Ill. 


Send free Cyclone Fence booklet. 


Product of 
United States Steel 
... accept no substitute, 
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their financial positions warrant profit- 
splitting. 

Wednesday morning, after delegates 
settled into their convention seats, 
Reuther presented UAW’s 1958 pro- 
gram with characteristic fervor. ‘This 
isn’t the time to talk of less work, he 
said. The auto union’s two-pronged 
program of basic economic demands 
and supplemental profit-sharing by 
companies with “excess” earnings would 
meet the needs of today, he said; 
UAW’s planned objective of a shorter 
work week wouldn't. 

Others went into detail on nego- 
tiating goals, but added very little to 
what was announced a week earlier— 
when UAW’s executive board approved 
the packaged demands. 
¢ Minority Opposition—After the pre- 
sentation, debate started. 

Che opposition—what there was of it 
—was spearheaded by Carl Stellato, pres- 
ident of the 40,000-member Ford Local 
600 and an advocate of a 30-hour work 
week at 40-hour pay since 1951. 

Stellato said he had no quarrel with 
the international’s program, but, he in- 
sisted, the shorter work week demand, 
“made a mandate for 1958 by the 1955 
convention,” should be added to it. 

Stellato drew support from some 
other local leaders, especially from those 
representing workers in hard-hit Chrys- 
ler plants. But the big majority was 
willing to go along with Reuther. 

To salve the feelings of those advocat- 
ing the work week cut, Reuther re- 
afhrmed that the shorter work week will 
continue to be high on the list of auto 
union goals. 
¢ Fatter War Chest—Although many 
delegates weren't happy about it, an 
executive board plan to boost UAW’s 
strike fund to $50-million from the pre- 
sent $24-million level, through a $5-a- 
month levy on working members, ap- 
peared certain to win convention 
approval late this week. 

UAW leaders contend that if there 
is a strike in 1958, it is likely to be a 
hard one—and a $50-million fund may 
be necessary to back it up. 

\ “temporary” increase in dues from 
$3 to $8 a month, with the extra $5 
going into the strike fund, was recom- 
mended to raise $16-million by June 1, 
the auto contract expiration date. 

The international plans to borrow 
$10-million from other funds to aug- 
ment its war chest. 

A strike of the present 350,000 GM 
workers would drain UAW reserves at 
a rate of $8-million a week for the first 
three weeks, $9-million a week for the 
next five weeks, then $11-million a week 
from the 12th week on under a gradu- 
ated strike benefits schedule. 

The cost of a strike of 140,000 Ford 
workers would be $3.3-million, $3.8- 
million, and $4.4-million under the 
same schedule; for the 95,000 Chrysler 
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WEVE TEAMED UP WITH TIME 





This is the S-C 5000 High-Speed Electronic Printer. 


It is new. And it stands. alone as a milestone in the advance of data 
processing . . . an equal partner to the high-speed computer. 


It is fast. Up to ten times faster than today’s best electro-mechanical 
printers, it keeps pace with computer output . . . printing 4,680 lines — 
up to 100,000 words — per minute. It prints on-line, from computers, 
or off-line, from magnetic tape. 

It is flexible. Business billings . . . Mailing labels , . . Bank statements 
... Graph plotting . . . Inventories. 


It is quiet . . . because it prints electronically. Place the S-C 5000 any- 
where; it will not intrude. 


It is economical . . . of time and materials . . . which mean money. 


In business, industry, or science — the S-C 5000 can save you money 
in any application that demands high-speed, high-quality printing of 
computer data. 


For the full story, write or wire: 


Ss STROMBERG-CARLSON ry 


A otvistaqn Of ENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATE N 


1895 HANCOCK STREET, SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 

















] “Rayon-cord tires have been a lifesaver for the trucking industry,” of several years ago. Yet we understand that even more improvements 

relates A. C. Scott, president, Geo. F. Alger Co. (The Line of Cham- are on the way.” President Scott and the Alger Co. enjoy a nation- 
pions). “And improvements have made them better than ever—for wide reputation in the promotion of highway safety ... producing more 
there’s no comparison between rayon tires we're getting today and those __ state- and national-champion drivers than any other single company! 


? “Our new fire engine and ambulance Rayon is widely used in the beautiful A living room carpeted is a living 
are equipped with rayon-cord tires,” upholsteries and durable carpets of room alive — especially when the car- 
states F. E. Duemling, police and fire automobiles, as well as in the modern pet is woven of richly colored, longer 
chief of Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich. home. Wyandotte products, too, show up wearing rayon — attributes of continuous 
“We've never had a blowout; never been in today’s cars in the form of glass, hy- research. Similarly, Wyandotte research 
delayed by tire trouble.” draulic fluids, antifreeze, to name a few. assures benefits for everyone. 





Thanks to creative chemistry, rayon promises even... 


tougher tires 
for tomorrow 


IRE FAILURE at today’s highway speeds is a rather rare occurrence. But should it 
happen to you, remember, it’s much like a parachute failure . . . it generally happens 

only once. And blowouts are usually caused by heat build-up, the big enemy of tires. 

That’s why it’s good business and good personal judgment to specify tires fortified 
with rayon cord. Here are the facts: 

Fact 1: Rayon tire cord actually grows stronger as road heat increases. Fact 2: 
Modern rayon cord makes tires more stable for better retreading; insures longer tire 
life. Fact 3: Rayon-cord tires ride smoother and quieter. Fact 4: Rayon, today, is 
greatly improved . . . 50% stronger and 60% more flex-resistant since just 1950. But 
even more important, latest reports indicate still better rayon tire cord has already been 
developed, with 15%-25% additional strength over present standards. 

And these facts are reasons why automobile manufacturers chose rayon-cord tires 
for original equipment on more than 99% of all today’s new cars, and on the vast 
majority of trucks. 

Where does Wyandotte come in? Right at the beginning, with the industry’s purest 
rayon-grade caustic soda, which plays a vital role in the viscose-rayon process. 

If you produce products that rely on chemicals, why not look into our diversified 
line? Convenient location, dependable delivery, and the results of consistent research 
.. . these and personalized technical service are yours when you need them. Why not 
drop us a line? Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
principal cities. 


CHEMICALS 


Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


Pacing progress with creative chemistry 
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Look around you —and you'll see 
rayon .. . in everything from the 
latest Paris fashions to fine home fur- 


In the manufacture of rayon. viscose In Wyandotte’s modern research 
is forced through the tiny holes of a center, skilled scientists prepare today 
spinneret, into an acid bath. This solidifies to meet tomorrow’s chemical needs. 


nishings. The textile industry uses caustic, 
chlorine, soda ash, bicarb, and other prod- 
ucts manufactured by Wyandotte. 


the viscose into continuous rayon fibers, 
resulting in an unusually strong yarn for 
many home and industrial applications. 


Wyandotte customers benefit through new 
and better raw materials for every in- 
dustry. May we serve you? 
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...only Executone 


combines BOTH | 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


© For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Executone’s exclusive “cHIME- 
mATiC’® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open.* 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply,” 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 





busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 


med = heed OM 


Without obligation, picase send me 
full data on Executone Intercom. 
I am particularly interested in: 
(CD INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 
() INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION 
(CD SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 

(C0 LOCATING PERSONNEL 
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EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. F.2 * 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.| 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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workers it would be $2.26-million, $2.6- 
million, and $3-million a week. 

A strike fund of $34-million, available 
without a dues increase, would be 
enough “to take on Ford or Chrysler, 
but we can’t set up any kind of strike 
fund without considering General 


Motors, too,” delegates were told. 


Profit Sharing 


Splitting up profits with 


employees is not a new idea. 
But there’s no precedent for 
plan to cut in customers. 


The United Auto Workers rocked 
the auto industry last week with a sur- 
prise demand for a profit-sharing plan. 
The resulting controversy will continu 
hot and heavy, and could tie up major 
companies this spring. But, profit- 
sharing plans—voluntarily put into ef- 
fect—are common in industry. 

rhere’s nothing new about . them. 
Experiences with proposals to give em- 
ployees a direct share in the prosperity 
of their employer date back more than 
two centuries. In their earliest form, 
profit-sharing plans can be traced to 
France in 1742. The first in this coun- 
try was put into effect in 1794. More 
than a thousand were started between 
1842 and the mid-1930s. The failures 
far exceeded the successes. 

e New Growth—Although they had 
never gained widespread acceptance be- 
fore, profit-sharing plans began spread- 
ing as the business cvcle started its 
rise in the United States in the 1930s. 

Today, an estimated 20,000 empiov- 
ers have profit-sharing programs cover- 
ing 1.5-million to 2-million persons, 
according to the Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, a management 
cay ame of information on plans. 
Some limit the division to executives. 
Others extend the splitting of profits 
to all emplovees, as UAW wants Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, and Chrysler to 
agree to do. But, as far as it is known, 
no existing plan sets a precedent for 
the auto union demand that customers 
share in profits through rebates. 

Relatively few labor agreements in- 
clude profit-sharing provisions—but, ac- 
cording to Joseph B. Meier, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Council, 
about one-third of the companies that 
have plans are unionized. 
¢ Two UAW Sharers—At least two 
companies that have UAW contracts 
also have profit-sharing plans: 

¢ The Commercial Steel Treating 
Corp., Detroit, which has 320 em- 
ployees, put a profit-sharing program 
into effect in 1944. 

¢ The Detroit Reamer & Tool 
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with Hinde & Dauch boxes. How do your boxes 


stack up? Sturdy H & D boxes have stacking 
strength built in. They stand straight. For top 


to bottom product protection, better see H & D. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Authority on Packaging « Sandusky, Ohio 
15 Factories « 42 Sales Offices 
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Co., with 250 on its payroll, started a 
plan in 1949. 

Neither program is the pattern- 

maker for UAW’s plan for three-way 
sharing of profits. ‘The union’s innova- 
tions were conceived by Reuther and 
whipped into shape by the research 
staff headed by Nat Weinberg. 
e “It’s Impossible”’— For years, the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, one of 
the founding companies in the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries, has been 
a foremost advocate of the profit-shar- 
ing principle. Nevertheless, Lincoln 
Electric officials commented flatly last 
weekend that UAW’s plan that in- 
cludes rebates to customers would be 
impossible to control. 

Instead of refunds to customers, the 
say, prices should be set lower in the 
first place. Costs should be cut, and 
then prices reduced. To try to make 
rebates on the basis UAW suggests 
would lead to “all sorts of problems,” 
Lincoln Electric officials say. 
¢ Increased Productivity—Their com- 
pany’s plan is designated to give em- 
plovees the incentive to increase pro- 
ductivity. According to Charles G. 
Herbruck, assistant to the secretary of 
Lincoln Electric, “the national average 
for increased productivity is 3% a year, 
but ours is 15%. We have no speedup. 
It’s all a matter of efficiency—and in- 
centive. Overhead costs are reduced. 
Waste and duplication of efforts are 
eliminated.” 

As a result, production costs are cut— 
and prices along with them. The goal 
is a price cut each year. Herbruck 
points out that the price of a Lincoln 
Electric welding machine is now 20% 
less than in 1940 “in spite of a 100% 
rise in labor costs and in steel, and a 
300% rise in copper prices.” 

The Lincoln Electric “bonus dis- 
tribution” plan pays off well for em- 
plovees. Since 1934, the company has 
divided $80-million. Last year, it dis- 
tributed $6.6-million to 1,400 em- 
plovees, giving workers up to a 100% 
bonus ($5,000 additional for the 
$5,000-a-vear employee) under a merit 
rating system based on the “contribu- 
tion” of each employee to the company 
during the year. 
¢ UAW’s  Position—UAW doesn’t 
agree with the “impossibility” on 
making rebates to customers. It recalls 
that in 1915, the late Henry Ford re 
funded some $15-million to buyers of 
1914 Model T cars. 

Ford promised that if his company 
sold more than 300,000 cars, he’d re- 
bate $50 to each buyer. The prospect 
stimulated sales. When 308,213 Fords 
were sold, the company began to pay 
refunds on the cars—which sold for 
from $440 to $750 each. Ford re- 
funded $15.5-million. 

e Not “Socialistic’—The Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries and Lincoln 
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The MeNallys speed it in writing with telegrams 


They map sales 
—with wires 


> says Andrew 


“Rand McNally is spread out all over the map,’ 
McNally Ill (right), President, shown with his brother Fred 
McNally, Vice President. *‘My office is in Chicago, where our maps 
and books are published. But our other sales offices and plants are 
scattered across the country—with the important Eastern headquar- 
ters in New York. Naturally, the telegram is a vital link for us. With 
telegrams, we can exchange sales information, prices and shipping 
data almost instantly. Most important,we have a permanent record 
in writing.” 

For getting your business done fast, and getting it in writing, 


there’s nothing like the telegram. 





LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
NEAR THE PORTS 
OF ILLINOIS! 


Mid-Continent Waterways 
to the World! 





Many choice sites await you on or near 
the greatly-expanded Port of Chicago, 
the Port of Waukegan, Port of Joliet, 
and other convenient waterway loca- 
tions in Illinois. 

Massive facilities made available in 
the newly-developed Lake Calumet 
Harbor area make the Port of Chicago 
and the Illinois River the “Main Stem” 
of the greatest inland waterway. 

Economical and convenient dockside 
loading and unloading, plus nearness to 
both raw materials and to markets 
makes for savings in time and money. 
And soon, with the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, water transporta- 
tion will be expanded to reach ports of 
all the world! 


Illinois—your 
central location 
lo serve all 

the nation 


For information on specific sites to meet your 
special needs, write in confidence to— 


Division of Industrial Planning and Devel- 
opment, State of Illinois, Springfield, Ill, 
William G. Stratton, Governor. 
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Electric officials took exception—indi- 
rectly—with auto industry charges that 
the proposal by UAW is socialistic. 
Meier hurried to say that “profit- 
sharing does not nurture socialism, but 
combats it. The workers under profit- 
sharing are going to believe in the free 


enterprise system. They gain from it 
without an investment.” 

And Herbruck commented _ that 
there is no socialism whatever in profit- 
sharing—the profits workers share are 
something they have earned through 
their efficiency and their productivity. 


Probers Pick a New Target 


McClellan committee is split over the scope of its 
investigation of United Auto Workers. Meanwhile, it is training 
its fire on the International Union of Operating Engineers. 


The Senate racket investigating com- 
mittee this week opened a new hearing 
into the affairs of one of organized la- 
bor’s oldest and most powerful unions 
—the 270,000-member _ International 
Union of Operating Engineers. 

Starting off the 1958 round of pub- 
lic hearings on union and management 
corruption—expected to run . ae 
the year—the eight-man committee an- 
ticipates it will touch racketeering on 
both management and union side in 
the case of the Operating Engineers. 

The first stage of the IUOE hearings 
particularly involved locals in Chicago 
and San Francisco, and were intended 
to explore “alleged corruption in the 
management of certain locals,” the 
probers announced. 

Investigators turned their attention 
to San Francisco Local 3 of the union 
last mid-November, after the interna- 
tional cracked down on the _local’s 
president, Victor §. Swanson, for 
charges involving the financial affairs of 
IUOE’s office in San Francisco. The 
international fled counter-charges 
against Swanson, based on real estate 
transactions, and he was ousted. 

Locals in Philadelphia and on Long 
Island are expected to be the next scrut- 
inized 
¢ Switch in Plans—The IUOE investi- 
gation at this time is a switch from the 
committee’s plan to hold hearings on 
Walter Reuther and the United Auto 
Workers as its first order of public 
business in 1958. A political fight be- 
tween some Democratic and Republi- 
can members over the scope of the 
proposed Auto Workers hearings forced 
it to be put back on the agenda. 

I'wo factors accounted for the change 
in plans: 

e Several members of the Mc- 
Clellan committee, including the chair- 
man, met with AFL-CIO officials at a 
private dinner recently to discuss the 
trend of the Senate investigations. The 
AFL-CIO group, led by Pres. George 
Meany, protested that the committee 
was going too far afield, particularly 
with its proposed investigation of strike 
activities of the Auto Workers. 

¢ The committee itself is split over 


the UAW hearings. Several Republi- 
can members want a full investigation 
of the Reuther union—particularly Re- 
publicans Karl Mundt of South Da- 
kota and Barry Goldwater of Arizona. 
Such a probe is being resisted by most 
other members of the committee who 
want to limit UAW hearings to the 
initial reason for setting them up—the 
long-running UAW = strike against 
Kohler Co. of Wisconsin. 

¢ Substitute—With the UAW matter 
in a state of indecision, and an un- 
settled atmosphere between the com- 
mittee and labor leaders, the group 
shifted to the Operating Engineers to 
get its hearings under way. 

Both the union’s internal practices 
and its dealing with contractors were 
touched on in a week of public sessions. 
The committee is particularly inter- 
ested in the relation of officials of the 
Operating Engineers with contractors 
in the industry. Committee Chmn. 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) says flatly, 
“I think we will find a lot of conniving 
in it.” 
¢ Old Target—Investigation of its af 
fairs is nothing new to the Operating 
Engineers. New York locals on Long 
Island have been under constant scru 
tiny by public officials over the past 
several years; as far back as 10 years 
ago, the international’s former presi- 
dent, Joseph S. (Joey) Fay, was con- 
victed of extortion and sentenced to 
Sing Sing. 

He was paroled a year ago, with the 
understanding that he would not have 
anything to do with union affairs. Dur- 
ing Fay’s jail term, a political storm 
was raised by the visit to his cell of sev- 
eral Republican leaders from New York 
State and resulted in a quashed political 
career for one of them. 

Another target witness is the union’s 
current $50,000 a year president, Wil- 
liam E. Maloney, now 73, who has 
been head of the Operating Engincers 
since 1940. One matter the committee 
is concerned about is Mahoney’s trustee- 
ship over a Chicago local that has 
run for 24 years. Under a trusteeship, 
the rank-and-file have no voice in the 
local’s affairs. END 
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PROTECTED WITH 


ALUMINUM 
PACKAGING 


Compared to the importance of your Brand, the Reynolds Wrap Packaging 
Seal is secondary. But it’s a positive plus. It adds extra sales power on the 
shelves. 8 out of 10 women know the Seal...7 in every 10 of these prefer prod- 
ucts carrying the Seal. And its power grows steadily ...with continuous pro- 
motion by magazines, TV, newspapers, spectaculars. Over 14 billion consumer 
impressions to date! Get the full details from your nearest Reynolds sales office. 
Qr write to Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Remember, your Brand Power is Big... but this is Brand Power Plus 


Watch Reynolds All-Family Television Program “DISNEYLAND,” ABC-TV. 
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Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 
Terel 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 
Living Food Clothing Hoveing 
Toto! Rent Only 
December, 1949 101.0 97.7 97.1 104.2 107.0 
December, 1950 106.9 107.1 102.2 109.4 110.4 
December, 195) 113.1 115.0 108.1 113.9 115.6 
December, 1952 114.1 113.8 105.1 116.4 120.7 
December, 1953 114.9 112.3 105.3 118.9 127.6 
December, 1954 114.3 110.4 104.3 119.7 129.4 
December, 1955 114.7 109.5 104.7 120.8 131.1 
December, 1956 118.0 112.9 107.0 123.5 134.2 
Janvory, 1957 118.2 112.8 106.4 123.8 134.2 
February 118.7 113.6 106.1 124.5 134.2 
March 118.9 113.2 106.8 124.9 134.4 
April 119.3 113.8 106.5 125.2 134.5 
May 119.6 114.6 106.5 125.3 1347 
June 120.2 116.2 106.6 125.5 135.0 
July 120.8 117.4 106.5 125.5 135.2 
August 121.0 117.9 106.6 125.7 135.4 
September 121.1 117.0 107.3 126.3 135.7 
October 121.1 116.4 107.7 126.6 136.0 
November, 1957 121.6 116.0 107.9 126.8 136.3 
Dec., 1957 121.6 116.1 107.6 127.0 136.7 
Dota: Dept. of Lebor, Bureau of Labor Stotistics. Gousimess ween 











Consumer Prices Close Out 1957 
At Peak Set in November 


Ihe Labor Dept.’s Consumer Price Index remained 
at a record level of 121.6% of 1947-49 average costs in 
mid-December. Slight rises in food and housing costs 
were offset by declines in apparel and transportation. 

The final index figure for 1957, unchanged from mid- 
November's peak (BW —Dec.28'57,p93), is sharply higher 
than the 118.0% level at which 1956 closed—a fact 
unions are sure to stress in bargaining just ahead. 





Are Strike Benefits Taxable Income? 


Test Case to Give Answer 


Are strike benefits charity or taxable income? 

The U.S. Justice Dept. and the International Umon 
of Electrical Workers have agreed to a test case on the 
issue—one closely watched by all labor. 

The Internal Revenue Service wants to collect income 
taxes on more than $300,000 paid by IUE to 3,100 
members in Columbus, Ohio, during the five-month 
Westinghouse strike in 1955-56. 

A decision against the union could affect all 44,000 
Westinghouse strikers. 

IUE contends the strike benefits were charity and not 
regular income. 

Groceries, rent money, funds for fuel and _ utilities, 
and other “emergency aid” for Westinghouse strikers 
was doled out by IUE on the basis of need. “Members 
weren't paid for picket duty—the only basis on which 
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the benefits could be regarded as earned income,” says 
the union. 

A federal court in Milwaukee recently ruled in favor 
of a Kohler Co. striker in a similar case. 

The jury ordered the government to return $100 paid 
under protest by a United Auto Worker member. 

The government has appealed the Kohler case. 

Both cases are expected to go to the U.S. Supreme 
Court for a final decision. 


Pay Hike Compensates Pilots and Crew 


For “Taxing Operations” of Jetliner Age 


Pilots who fly jet airliners will receive substantial wage 
increases under new contracts being negotiated by the 
Air Line Pilots Assn. The union contends that greater 
responsibilities and more taxing operations call for more 
money for pilots and other crewmen in the jetliner age 
due in about a year for most air carriers. 

A week ago, ALPA and National Airlines worked out 
a pact covering jet operations. Under it, pilots will be 
paid from $22,000 to $26,800 a year for flying DC-8 jets 
as compared with $15,000 to $18,000 for DC-7 piston 
airliners. ‘This means $2,234 a month for the DC-8 jet 
captain, as compared with $1,900 for the senior officer 
on a DC-7B. 

The pilots’ union and the Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Assn. are feuding over which should represent 
the “third man” in jet airliner cockpits. Federal rules 
require a licensed flight engineer on airliners with a gross 
weight of 80,000 Ib. or more—DC-6s or larger. 

Looking ahead to the jetliner age, ALPA says the 
third man should be an experienced pilot, and therefore 
in its jurisdiction. The Flight Engineers says no need 
exists—or is likely to exist—for a third pilot on jets, only 
a competent engineer from its ranks is necessary. 


AFL-CIO Cuts Organizing Staff 


Amid Cries of “False Economy” 


Unions affiliated with AFL-CIO can expect little or 
no organizing help from the federation in future cam- 
paigns. An AFL-CIO retrenchment—forced by the 
heavy loss of income from the Teamsters—is cutting deep 
into federation organizing staff personnel. About 100 
of a force of 225 will be dismissed or shifted. 

Small unions that have relied on AFL-CIO for aid 
in the field will be hardest hit. Lacking the funds for 
large staffs, they have relied on AFL-CIO for manpower 
help in the past. They are now being told not to count 
on as much help in the future—although AFL-CIO will 
still give whatever aid it can. 

The dismissals and shifts of organizers may be a hot 
issue at the February AFL-CIO executive council meet- 
ing. The organizers protest that the federation has taken 
an “anti-labor” stand against them for their efforts to set 
up a union to bargain with the AFL-CIO. This protest 
and criticism of the “false economy” of staff cuts 
will bring the retrenchment question up for recon- 
sideration. 
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Molded PLEXIGLAS plaque 


It resists weather, discoloration, impact, heat, most chemicals, 


, — ‘ ; Chemicals for Industry 
dimensional change . . . its hardworking. rd 

It has brilliant, gleaming color, or water-white clarity that ROHM . 
gives depth and sparkle io back surface paints and metallized com PANY 
coauings . 1's handsome. WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


’ ° ’ Re reseniatives im TIAL oreign countries 
It’s PLEXIGLAS* acrylic plastic, and it can add sales appeal to P pipe py 


your product. Our design stafl and technical representatives Canadian Distributor: Crys/al Glass © Plastics, Lid., 


are available to help you, 130 Oucer Ouay I ( Jorant Ontario. Canada 
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Offering a full range of advanced 


Mack engines—gasoline, diesel, turbodiesel — 


Two great new 


New look in a proved performer 


Going great guns right now as top money-maker 
for major trucking fleets across the nation is the 
famous Mack Model H—higher-built for road- 
commanding vision. Its clean, functional design is 
newly restyled for even better looks and faster 
maintenance. And it takes any heavy-duty Mack 
engine...with full tilt-cab accessibility. 





New! Compact! And with power to earn 


It’s the Mack Model N truck or tractor—Mack from 
the word “Go!” For city work...for local hauling... 
for highway operation...it has the ultimate in pano- 
ramic vision, easier parking and smooth maneuver- 
ability. Styled low — for entry-exit ease it still 
takes any Mack engine, gasoline or diesel...with 
full tilt-cab accessibility. 
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join the Bulldog fleet 


A smash-hit, double-header debut! Not one, but 

two new Mack lines bow in at the Chicago 

Auto Show as Mack takes the wraps off the IT’S PART OF THE LANGUAGE... 
widest range of heavy-duty, cab-over-engine 
trucks in the nation today. They offer a full 
range of advanced Mack engines—gasoline, 
diesel and turbodiesel—and every one has full 
tilt-cab accessibility! 


BUILT LIKE A 


Look for these compact new cost-busters on the 
highways...on city streets...and in Mack branch 
and distributor showrooms. They’re coming SaVOSS + BUSES * FIRS APPARATUS 


- e AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
soon! Mack Trucks, Inc., Plainfield, New Jersey. 
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Irrigation “Pipe” that unrolls like a carpet 


New way to irrigate crops: unroll portable lengths of flexible “pipe” made of 
Enjay Butyl rubber. They're light enough to carry from field to field, strong 
enough to take hard use for years. Weather won't rot them, soil bacteria and acids 


wont attack them. All because they're made of fabulous Enjay Butyl — the 
rubber that out-performs natural and other types of rubber in so many ways. 


Ensa) ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west stst st, New York 19, N.Y. 
Other Offices: Akron + Boston + Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles - New Orleans + Tulsa 
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Wind Power for Faraway Places 


This modern-style windmill is being 
groomed for use on out-of-the-way sand 
spits and mountain tops. Its electrical 
output is 6-kw. (providing the wind is 
blowing at 12 mph.) enough electricity 
to supply the ordinary light and power 
requirements of a five-room house. 

Tied in with the 32-ft. wind-driven 
prop are a large bank of storage batter- 
ies and an auxiliary diesel generator. So 
when the wind doesn’t blow, first the 
batteries take over and then the motor 
generator automatically kicks in. But in 
favorable (windy) locations, the wind 
should be able to supply 90% of the 
power needed, says Nathan Jones, presi- 
dent of Automatic Power, Inc., Hous- 
ton, the company marketing the equip- 
ment. The huge three-bladed prop is 


equipped with a hydraulic feathering 
mechanism that keeps it turning at a 
constant speed regardless of the wind’s 
speed. (If the wind blows harder than 
45 mph., the prop is feathered.) 

The total cost of the windmill is ex- 
pected to run between $14,000 and 
$16,000, a power cost of about 25¢ per 
kwh. This is high, but not out of line 
if the alternative is running in a power 
line over rough country, or installing a 
twin diesel generating unit and trucking 
in fuel and maintenance personnel pe- 
riodically. Automatic Power sees a 
ready-made market for its wind gener- 
ators in the aids-to-navigation field. 
Diesel-electric power for these devices, 
mostly foghorns and lights, comes to 
about $1.25 per kwh. 


For Rough Trips, Fuel Rides in Tires 


The Army is using a radically new 
approach to the problem of bringing up 
fuel or water to the forward units of its 
missile-age forces. When rough terrain 
makes it impossible to use tank trucks, 
the Army will put the fuel inside big 
rubber wheels, which have a low rolling 
resistance. The wheel train pictured can 
move 5,000 gal. of fuel, water, or chem- 
icals over sandy beaches, swamps, rocky 
and hilly ground, as well as snow and 
ice. Each of the 5-ft. high and 34-ft. 
wide tank-type tires, built by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber, carries 500 gal. ‘The 


filling and emptying system, and the 
brakes, are fitted into the axle and 
ganged towing assembly, which was de- 
signed and built by Four Wheel Drive 
Co., Clintonville, Wis. 

Commercial possibilities for the 
wheel train system include bringing up 
water and fuel to firefighting crews, 
storing and transporting liquid ferti- 
lizers and insecticides on the farm, and 
the moving up of fuel and water to 
out-of-the-way construction sites. 

Tire trains can be used in tempera- 
tures from minus 63F to plus 125F. 


Four Batteries for 14 Mountings 


By redesigning its line of automo- 
bile batteries and by working up some 
special hold-down clamps for them, 
battery-making Globe-Union, Inc., of 
Milwaukee offers relief from one of the 
bigger headaches that plague service 
stations and garages—the battery inven- 
tory problem. 

(he company makes it possible for 
a service station, for example, to stock 
only four batteries and by using special 
hold-down clamps (picture, right) make 
them substitute for the 14 batteries 
of all sizes and shapes that the average 
station has to carry in order to service 
all cars. A ridge is built into the top 
of each battery case for holding the 
clamps. In some cases, slots are also 
built into the bottom to make it pos- 
sible for these models to straddle the 
ridges that are found in some battery 
compartments, 

After making a survey of 3,000 service 
stations, Globe-Union decided to try 
to simplify the battery inventory prob- 
lem. This survey showed that the av- 
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erage station carried only six to eight 
batteries—admittedly not enough to fit 
every Car. 

Company officials reasoned these sta- 
tion operators had given up trying to 
stock all the different-size batteries 
the newer Detroit creations demanded. 
Anything that could be done along the 
lines of standardizing sizes, the com 
pany decided, would be for the better- 
saving storage space and investment in 
inventory and avoiding the loss of on- 
the-spot sales. 

Globe-Union studied drawings of 
more than 300 battery compartments 
in order to arrive at the right kind of 
brackets (two sizes) and the right basic 
shapes for batteries (four). 

The only automobiles that cannot be 
fitted by the basic battery and bracket 
combinations are the 1953-56 Cadillacs; 
for the dealers and garage men who 
want to stock this size, Globe-Union 
has a special fifth size. The clamps and 
accompanying brackets are expected to 
cost about a dollar. 
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Fast Way to Stack Lumber in Boxcars 


This new loader makes short work of 
loading lumber into railroad boxcars. 
With it, two men can load a boxcar in 
less than two hours; loading by hand, 
takes an eight-man crew all day. Called 
a Fowler Loader, the boom-type attach- 
ment fits onto the forks of a standard 
lift truck. A built-in swiveling arrange- 
ment makes it possible for the loader to 
poke strapped bundles of lumber 
through the narrow car doors and to 
spot the load in any corner of the box- 


car with ease. To raise the load, the 
lift truck driver simply raises his forks. 
One of the major advantages of this 


boom-type loader is the fact that it can 
load directly from the ground, eliminat- 
ing the need for ramps and other spe- 
cial loading facilities. And though de- 
signed primarily for handling lumber, 
the loader can also be used for loading 
similar long and bulky packages (up to 
24 ft. long). 

The loader attachment, which is 
capable of handling 2-ton loads, — 
about 1,500 Ib. It takes ‘less than five 
minutes to fit the loader onto the forks 
of the lift truck. The Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., Chicago, will market the 
loader, for $1,275. 


Adjustable Comfort for Motorists 


Motorists now can decide for them- 
selves how soft or hard they want to 
bounce along the highway. A control- 
lable shock absorber system, regulated 
by dual dials mounted on the daktuenl 
(picture), has been developed by the 
Gabriel Co., a leading independent 
manufacturer of shock absorbers. The 
new system makes it possible for the 
driver to pick a soft ride for normal 
highway driving, or a sportcar tvpe of 
hard ride for negotiating curved 
stretches, traveling over the bumpier 
roads, or speeding over the nation’s new- 
est turnpikes. 

The adjustable shock absorber system 
basically is of the hydraulic type. The 


actual “ride control” is provided by an 
electro-mechanical device that controls 
the free flow of hydraulic fluid provid- 
ing the shock absorber action—the more 
restricted the fluid flow, the firmer the 
ride becomes. 

The new shock absorbers will fit any 
car model, including those with torsion 
bar or air suspension systems, company 
officials report. Though the equipment 
will make its first appearance on the 
replacement market—in March—it is ex- 
pected it will in the near future be of- 
fered as optional equipment by at least 
some Detroit auto manufacturers, too. 
The new shock absorbers will sell for 
under $100 per set of four. 


Metal Roofing Saves Weight, Labor 


New lightweight galvanized sheet 
roofing—stamped out to resemble tile 
(picture, left)—is expected to give as- 
phalt tile roofing materials a run for 
their money, because of its ease of 
handling and installation. Fabricated 
from 28-gauge, 18-in. wide by 8-ft. long 
JalZine galvanized sheeting produced 
by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., the 
new roofing is being made by the Me- 
Dowell Mfg. Co. of Pittsburgh for the 
Ewart Steel Roofing Co. in the same 
city. Ewart developed the idea. 

The galvanized sheet tile is of the 
overlap type of roofiing, attached to the 
subroofing by means of rustproof nails 
driven into the upper lip of the sheet. 
The lower edge of each sheet is fas- 
tened to the next sheet by metal fold- 
over clips. The roofing panels are de- 
signed to provide an air space between 
the subroofing and the sheet roofing 
itself. This space varies from '; in. to 
? in. 

Vents at the top and bottom edges 
of the stamped sheet tiles permit the 
air trapped under the tiles to move 


upward as it becomes heated to the 
ridge roll where it is vented—adding an 
insulating effect equal to 4 in. of cork. 

This both supplies the home or 
building owner with any decorative ef- 
fects he may want, and also protects 
the metal roofing from the elements. 

Over the metal sheets, a coating of 
ceramic chips and an asphalt-like sub- 
stance is sprayed on in any of 35 colors. 

Although the new roofing material 
will cost slightly more than conven- 
tional asphalt shingle roofing, it has 
the advantage of light weight (120 Ib. 
per 100 sq. ft.) and ease of installation, 
saving on labor costs. In new struc- 
tures, the saving should be even greater, 
because the lightness of this new roof- 
ing will make it possible to reduce to 
some extent the number of load-bearing 
studs and rafters. 

Initial production of the new ma- 
terial is going entirely for roofing, but 
Ewart plans to come out later with a 
JalZinc siding that can be used on 
homes, summer cottages, and industrial 
and commercial buildings. 
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Bruning Copying Machines Slash Paperwork, 


Speed Shoe Shipments 


for B. F. Goodrich Footwear Company 


“ou can apply this profitable experience of the B. F. Goodrich 
Footwear Company—one of the country’s largest manufac- 
turers of canvas and rubber shoes and boots—to almost any 
paperwork in your business. 
Goodrich uses Bruning Copyflex Machines to speed and sim- 
plify order-invoice operations. At the sales branch and distrib- 
utor level, Copyflex is used to reproduce invoices directly from 
salesmen’s written orders. At the company, Copyflex is used in 
conjunction with other tabulating equipment to reproduce 
stock-picking copies, inventory control records, and invoices— 
directly from original orders. No retyping, no proofreading, no 
clerical errors. Orders are filled days earlier. Clerical work has 
been substantially reduced. 
Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical —letter- 
size copies cost less than a penny each for materials. Investi- — Top Model, $555. 
eae : arger Models Available. 
gate the spectacular one-writing benefits of Copyflex copying 
for your paperwork by mailing coupon below. 


-------- Send for your free copy!--—=—=—= 





Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept.11-E 
1800 Central Road, Mount Prospect, Ili, * 
Offices in Principal U. S. Cities 

In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 





Please send me literature on Copyflex for: 
(J Order-Invoice [J Accounting [) other applications. 


Name Title 





Company 
Address 








City 
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Spaghetti Bowl" 


AST Texas is the heartland of the 
E hustling petrochemical industry, 
with about 85% of the nation’s plant 
capacity within a hundred miles of the 
Houston Ship Channel. Its arteries are 
the pipelines—not only the ones that 
carry oil, gas, and water but equally the 
network of chemical-carrying _ lines 
known collectively as the Spaghetti 
Bowl (drawing below). 

Ihe area, blocked in color on the 
map at right, already contains a capital 
investment of more than $2-billion in 
petro-chemicals. Most of this plant 
sprang up in the last 10 years. The rate 
of building in the area is leveling off, 
but it has by no means reached a satura- 
tion point. 

Right now, National Petro-Chemi- 
cals Corp., subsidiary of National Dis- 
tillers & Chemical Corp., is building a 
$20-million polyethlene plant along the 
Houston Ship Channel to produce 75- 
million Ib. of plastic per year. 

The company is coming to Houston 
for the same reason that at least six 
other major companies have come in 





the last decade—its basic raw material, 
ethylene, is abundant, relatively cheap, 
and readily available through the fan- 
tastic complex of Spaghetti Bow! pipe- 
lines. Four other large companies have 
opened new product divisions, and 
three more are deep in multimillion- 
dollar expansions. 

¢ Infinite Variety—When Houston be- 
gan attracting the chemical industry, 
its big drawing-card was access to raw 
materials and to water transportation. 
Pipelines grew to connect the new 
plants, and soon they themselves be- 
came a prime attraction of the area. 

In a shallow triangle based on the 
Gulf Coast, about 125 mi. between 
I'reeport and Orange, Tex., 814 mi. of 
chemical pipelines (not counting the 
conventional lines for oil, gas, water) 
link up plant with plant, often com- 
petitor with competitor. You won't 
find such a concentration of piping any- 
where else in the world. 

Ihese industrial arteries carry an in- 
finite variety of raw materials and prod- 
ucts. A 3-in. pipe may carry chlorine 
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Pipelines Feed Texas Industry 


among a group of plants; an 8-in. pipe 
may feed ethylene to buyers 75 or 100 
mi, away; a cast iron pipe hauls brine 
to other plants; another 6-in. line is 
loaded with anhydrous hydrogen chlo- 
ride; through others flow such varied 
chemicals and intermediate materials as 
butylene for synthetic rubber, pure 
hydrogen, acetylene, caustic soda, ace- 
tone, and even something called methyl 
isobutyl carbinol. 

¢ Three Focal Points—These pipelines 
connect 32 major plants and seven un- 
derground salt domes centered in three 
corners of the East Texas triangle: (1) 
along the Houston Ship Channel from 
Houston to Texas City, (2) Beaumont, 
Port Arthur, and Orange in the Sabine 
River area, (3) the Dow Chemical Co. 
cluster of plants at Freeport. 

The greatest number of plants is 
along the Houston Ship Channel. 

In the triangle are included eight re- 
fineries with a combined capacity of 
1.5-million bbl. of crude oil per day, 
four large synthetic rubber manufac- 
turers, and a host of suppliers to the 
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1ubber, petrochemicals, and plastics in- 
dustries—and to each other. The big 
supplier of inorganic chemicals to this 
complex is the Diamond Alkali Co. 
To hook this business together, the 
companies—usually the supplier bears 
the cost of pipelines but the buyer 
sometimes shares it—spent at least $16- 
million for the pipelines. 
¢ Half for Ethylene—Nearly half of the 
network of pipes, 395 mi. out of the 
814-mi. total, is devoted to the raw ma- 
terial that interests National Petro- 
Chemicals. That material is ethvlene. 
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Ethylene 


The pipelines carry around $43-million 
worth each year. 

Ethylene is a gas that is a major in- 
gredient of such products as polyethy- 
lene plastic, ethylene glycol antifreeze, 
ethyl benzine (an intermediate mate- 
rial for styrene plastics), ethanolamines 
(solvents), tetraethyl lead, and dozens 
of other things. 

“Before the pipelines were in,”’ recalls 
a polyethylene maker, “ethylene was 
available in tank-car lots from Corpus 
Christi at costs ranging up to a couple 
of dollars a pound. Today it comes out 
of a pipe, right at the edge of our prop- 
erty, at less than a nickel a pound.” 

Of course, the price has also been 
brought down by use of the gas in 
greater volume, but this gain in vol- 
ume has been encouraged by the pipe- 
lines.. If the raw material, without a 
pipeline, cost even 20¢ a Ib., few oper- 
ators would go into polyethylene pro- 
duction in today’s market. It would cost 
up to $50-million to build a polyethyl- 
ene plant including its own production 
unit. With piped-in ethylene, an oper- 
ator can get into the business for a total 
investment of about $10-million. 
¢ Salt Domes—The pipelines even ben- 
efit the companies that produce their 
own ethylene, such as Dow Chemical 
Co. at Freeport and Union Carbide 
Chemicals at Texas City. A 35-mi. 
ethylene line connects the two plants, 
and other lines lead to salt domes—huge 
caverns left by extraction of the salt. 

It doesn’t pay to throttle down an 
ethylene plant, so if a producer has 
an excess over current needs, it can 
put it into the pipeline, either for use 
by another company or for storage in 
a salt dome. When consumption ex- 
ceeds the production rate, the ethylene 
can be drawn out of the reservoirs. 

The salt domes not only serve as 
storage bins but also continue to yield 
the brine from which sodium, clorine, 
caustic soda, and hydrogen are made. 
Even while a dome is used to store gas, 
more salt can be taken from it. The 
only result is that the hole gets bigger 
and can hold more gas. 

Generally, the companies that sell 
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the products own the pipelines for de- 
WS livery to the customers, though buyer 
and seller sometimes share the ex- 
nses. 
Gulf Oil Co., rated as the area’s larg- 
est supplier of ethylene, owns 180-mi. 
LIGHT N TH F N | G HT of 8-in. and 10-in. pipe tha. distributes 
ae: 365-million Ib. of ethylene per year 
from its plant at Port Arthur. The 
Phillips Petroleum refinery at Sweeny, 


Spearing across the snows Tex. (which is going to be the supplier 
for the new National Petro-Chemicals 
hae @Felalololemsilial-t Me ialtmal-teleiite lal Plant) moves 210-million Ib. a vear 
through about 150 mi. of pipe to cus- 
But for refractory brick tomers and to Phillips Chemical, its 


subsidiary. 

The huge 282,000 bbl.-a-day Humble 
refinery at Baytown will soon start 
the headlight, the stainless selling 90-million Ib. of ethylene per 
4 year through a 30-mi. pipeline system. 
The Shell refinery on the Houston Ship 
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rel | ec , sf 

Ree! yim wnien Me. car is built Channel sends its byproducts to its 
dieahd naka | the trucks neighboring subsidiary, Shell Chemical 
Co., which in turn pipes some 30-mil 
cides tai tie iilors Gnd the abaya ethylene to nearby Diamond 
¢ Attracting Business—It’s the avail 
generators, even the glass ability of these ethylene supplies 
through a network of pipelines -that 
depend for their existence upon brought such companies as Ethyl Corp., 
world’s largest manufacturer of tetha 
quality refractories ethyl lead, and Celanese Corp. of 
America, which built along the Hous- 
such as Grefco supplies ton Ship Channel a year ago for poly 
ethylene production (BW —Feb.23’57, 

lm ogela le B p94). 


The pipelines feed ethylene to Kop- 
pers Co. at Port Arthur, Allied Chem+ 
cal & Dye and Spencer Chemical at 
Orange, and plastics and chemical 
plants of du Pont, Monsanto, Phillips 
Chemical, and Diamond Alkali. 
¢ Other Materials—Another important 
system of pipelines moves about 800- 
million Ib. of butylene each year (worth 
$25-million) through 56 mi. of line 

bt from American Oil Co. at ‘Texas City, 
a —. Texaco and Gulf refineries at Port Ar 
thur, and Sinclair on the Houston Ship 
Channel. 

The Magnolia refinery at Beaumont, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.’s stor 
R. age facilities at Barber's Hill salt dome, 






a - and Texas Butadiene of Houston alto 
gether have 149 mi. of pipeline that 
carries 10,000 bbl. of butane a dav— 

Budd Rail Diesel Car on the with an annual worth of about $7.7- 
Canadian Pacific Railway million. 


From the Kaaty gas field cycling 
plant, owned by Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., about 10,000 bbl. a day of 

GENERAL ethane propane mixture move to Dow 


Chemical. This is worth about $1] 1-mil- 


lion a year. 
REFRACTORIES Rohm & Haas pipes 750,000 cu. ft. 
of acetylene each day a couple of miles 
COMPANY to Diamond Alkali. This is worth $4- 
PHILADELPHIA 2. PA million a year. In turn, Rohm & Haas 
' receives acetone through a 3-in. pipe- 
line from Shell Chemical, also two 


miles away. Shell Chemical also supplies 
Lubrizol Corp., maker of lubricating 
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SERVICE CENTER 


WHEN 
and WHERE 
vou 
WANT IT 





"COPPE 
ARISTOLOY Today’s steel warehouses, scattered across 

: . the country, provide fast truck delivery of 
Aristoloy bars, hexes and rounds, in a 
wide range of A.I1.S.I. grades and sizes. A 
telephone call to one of these modern steel 
service centers will put you in touch with an 
immediate source for most of your steel needs. 
Your local steel warehouseman can ease 
your inventory burden and the expense and 
trouble of stocking these items. He is also 
well equipped by training and experience 
to offer technical advice . . . to assist you 
in selecting the best Aristoloy 
to do your particular job. 





New Leaded Stee! Catalog 
now available. Write for 
your copy today. 


COPPERWELD 
STEEL COMPANY 1] 


' 
Steel Division mrae toners 
4031 Mahoning Avenue = : 
Warren, Ohio 
EXPORT: Copperweld Stee! International Co. 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


Which refrigeration is best for air conditioning a building? 


That depends on the building. Its size, shape, construction 

and available power facilities can make a big difference. 

To make sure which refrigerating machine is best for your building, 
talk with the Carrier representative in your area. 

Carrier builds every type of refrigeration for air conditioning. 

(Four of the many types are shown at the right.) 

So our only interest is to recommend the one that serves you best. 
Throughout the world, in thousands of dependable installations, 
Carrier air conditioning serves more people and more places than any 
other make. Good reason to call your nearest Carrier office. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





If you have low-cost steam, Carrier’s new 
Absorption Refrigeration Machines may be 
best. They use heat energy from low-pressure 
steam or hot water to produce cooling. They’re 
dependable, efficient. Operation is automatic. 
quiet and vibration free. They are available 
in cooling capacities from 60 to 700 tons. 


If the building is large, Carrier’s famous 
external drive Centrifugal Refrigerating Ma- 
chines may be best. With capacities to 4000 
tons, they can serve the largest air condi- 
tioning system efficiently and economically. 
Thousands of these dependable machines are 
in use today in buildings all over the world. 


If you have low-cost power, Carrier Her- 
metic Centrifugal Refrigeration may be the 
answer. Compactness and light weight mini- 
mize space and structural requirements. Elec- 
tronic controls provide continuous, automatic 
chilling of water to the desired temperature. 
Cooling capacities from 90 to 1100 tons. 


If the building is small, Carrier Reciprocat- 
ing Water Cooling Machines may be ideal. 
They’re completely “packaged.” Installation 
costs are lower and operating performance 
is more efficient than units assembled from 
unrelated components. They are available in 


capacities that range from 3 to 120 tons. 





see the sites of Georgia 


in this new directory of 
choice plant locations 


Just off the press, this unique book contains complete in- 
formation about choice industrial sites currently available in 
Georgia. There’s an aerial photo of each site, together with a 
description of the land and its locality, including details about 
utilities, transportation, raw and finished water supplies, 
population, labor availability and other essential data. 

“Industrial Sites in Georgia” is a book of unusual interest 
to any management man cuncerned with plant location. 


Write today for your free copy. 
E. A. YATES, Manager 
Industrial Development Division 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Box 1719-T Atlanta 1, Go. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 
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oil additives, with methyl isobutyl car- 
binol, but this requires only a mile of 
¢ Inorganic Chemicals—The _ petro- 
chemicals complex also requires a supply 
of inorganic chemicals. Chief supplier 
of the latter is Diamond Alkali, which 
receives brine from Barber’s Hill salt 
dome and converts it into chlorine, 
caustic soda, hydrogen, and hydrogen 
chloride. 

Diamond Alkali pipes 150-million Ib. 
of chlorine per year to Shell Chemical 
Co. ($4.5-million worth), 100-million 
Ib. of sodium hydroxide a year to Shell 
Oil, Shell Chemical, and Rohm & 
Haas ($3-million worth), 1l-million cu. 
ft. of hydrogen a day to Ethyl Corp. 
at 60¢ per 1,000 cu. ft., and 50 tons a 
day of anhydrous hydrogen chloride to 
Ethyl Corp. and Rohm & Haas. 

In return, Diamond receives ethylene 
from Shell Chemical and acetylene 
from Rohm & Haas. The pipeline 
complex that handles all of these inter- 
changes alone consists of 74 mi. of 
crisscrossing pipes ranging in size from 
the 10-in. cast iron brine line down to 
the 3-in. chlorine line. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Electronically marked stamps that per- 
mit mail to be sorted automatically 
will be tested by the British Post Office. 
The electronic marking is done by an 
undercoating of the chemical naphtha- 
dag, which conducts electricity. The 
coating is harmless for the old-fashioned 
stamp-licker. 
* 

Inflatable rubber cushions for filling 
cargo voids in boxcars, trucks, and 
ships’ holds are the latest answer to 
mounting shipping costs. These Brace- 
Fast dunnage cushions cut down on 
claims of damage in transit and do 
away with costly shoring and bracing. 
New York Rubber Corp. is marketing 
the Neoprene-covered nylon duck cush- 
ions, which come in three sizes: 4 x 4 ft., 
4x 5 ft. and 4 x 6 ft. 


Electron-beam sterilization techniques 
are getting a commercial trial at Ethi- 
con, Inc., Johnson & Johnson’s medi- 
cal suture manufacturing division. 
Using a 7-million-electron-volt linear 
particle accelerator, Ethicon is able to 
sterilize medical sutures of the catgut 
variety faster, more effectively, and 
with less loss of strength than it could 
with conventional heat-sterilization pro- 
cedures. The new electron sterilizer, a 
Van de Graaff accelerator (BW —Jul. 
20°57,p58), was built by High Volt- 
age Engineering Co. of Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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The men of SHARON STEEL...they make quality a tradition 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KARSH OF OTTAWA 


Bob Biocom and Bill Hewitt: 


professional noses for the grindstone 


Quality titanium and titanium alloys are dependent on the constant 
attention of experienced metal craftsmen like Robert Bloom and William 
Hewitt. 

This pair works at the Mallory-Sharon Metals Corporation, a 3314% 
owned affiliate of Sharon. Here, in the important grinding operation, 
titanium ingots, billets and other intermediate shapes are conditioned 
prior to further processing. 

They are as qualified for this job as any two men in America—typical 
of the people you find throughout the Sharon organization. 231 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION, SHARON, PA. 
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How 


MARKENM 


solves typical problems in 
IDENTIFICATION 
and DECORATION 


marking model railroad cars 
Several leading U.S 


toy makers had used 
decals (costly both to 
buy and apply) on 


their rephica model 


Anne ntntintcd 
7 * 


train cars, Authentic 

imprints are now made 

by Markem 25A machines 
speeding production, 

lowering costs, improving 


| 00 k 5 
imprinting 
food container lids 


Bothered by the cost, 
delivery and inventory 
problems caused by 
short run lid printing 
jobs done “outside”, a 
food retailer now prints 
the lids he needs as he 
needs them, using sev- 
eral 45ABE machines 
Supply now matches 
demand, with the 
right marking 

method 





screen process printing: 
basketballs . . . to candles 


Markem 90S and 106S 
machines “mechanize” 
screen process printing, 
giving fine detail yet 
heavy coverage Surfaces 
and shapes now being 
marked range from bas- 
ketballs, candles and 3- 
color instrument dials 
to play shoes, plastic 

bottles and billfolds 

Excellent for many jobs 


—the only method for some 


These are typical of the thousands of mark- 
ing problems Markem solves every year for 
all types of industries. The benefits of 46 
years of experience are applied to every 
job—and can be to yours. Write Markem 
Machine Company, Keene 33, N. H. 





ARKENMr 


Marketing 
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St. Louis Station Smashes Records 
To End the Sway of Rock ‘n’ Roll 


Rock 'n’ roll may send the teenagers and ring up sales for the 
small record companies (BW-—Sep.7'57,p48). But one big radio 
station, at least, has had it with this breed of music. 

Station KWK in St. Louis last week had its disk jockeys begin 
playing every rock ’n’ roll record one more time, then, cracko, 
break the records one by one. Robert T. Convey, station president, 
paid wry tribute to rock ’n’ roll’s power by commenting: “Un- 
fortunately, sales of records rather than their quality have dictated 
most station’s programs.” But he added that what started out 
three years ago as a musical novelty has now “alienated too many 
adult listeners.” 

Station officials emphasized that their record breaking action 
was not prompted by personal whim. A study shows that playing 
records on the basis of store sales meant giving 30% of radio time 
to only 5% of the station record library. Also, they estimated 
that the teenage audience is a small segment of the station’s over- 
all audience potential. 

I'he station claims support for its anti rock ‘n’ roll stand. More 
than 200 letters were running 8-to-1 for smashing the platters. But 
the kids still want them. After two days, protests from teenage 
clubs caused the station to abandon its policy of breaking the 
records over the air, is giving them away to youth organizations 
instead. 


Sears Loses Arkansas Usury Suit 


As Court Stands By Constitution 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. has lost a usury suit in Little Rock, Ark., 
in an action that could affect other retailers in the state. The 
State Supreme Court has voided a sales contract between Sears 
and James L. Sloan, former assistant attorney general, on the basis 
that the contract charged a higher rate of interest than the 10% 
maximum specified in the state constitution. 

Sloan, acting as a private citizen, brought suit a year and a half 
ago (BW—Jun.16°56,p64). He had bought $393.98 worth of mer- 
chandise at Sears and signed a conditional sales contract providing 
tor a $40 down payment and 18 monthly payments totaling 
$391.15, including a carrying charge of $37.17. According to Sloan 
the interest on this purchase amounted to 12.9%. 

lhe court, after noting that Sears “happens to be a company 
bearing a splendid reputation for its dealings with the public” 
and that “the amount of interest charged in excess of 10% per 
annum is not great,” nevertheless ruled against the mail order 
company “because the contract involved provides for a greater 
amount of interest than is allowed by the constitution.” 

Up until a few years ago, the constitutional amendment on 
which the ruling was based was pretty much ignored, so much so 
that the state legislature in 195] passed a law allowing higher 
interest rates on short-term conditional sales. But the Supreme 
Court held that law invalid. There have been several attempts 
to amend the constitution to exempt short-term conditional sales. 

The lone dissenting justice in the Sears case wrote “scores of 
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Less than two years 

have passed since 

John Hancock first 

started to realize the 

unique benefits of UNivac Data-Process- 
ing. Yet the savings achieved in that short 
time have clearly demonstrated the un- 
questioned superiority of UNivac methods. 
As a result, John Hancock is now mov- 
ing into high gear with the latest and finest 
—the new Univac II Data-Automation 
System. For the Univac II System is with- 
out peer as a business data-processor. 





Yad 
Hancock and, UNIVAC'IL System 


Combines the matchless accuracy and re- 
liability of the original UNivac System 
with greatly increased operational speeds 
... far greater storage capacities! 

And UNIvac.compatibility enables John 
Hancock to switch systems without once 
breaking stride. Programs for the UNIvac 
I System can be run immediately on the 
Univac II System. One application, for 
example, will produce a 60% saving in 
time even though not a single program 
instruction is changed! Re-programming, 
at a later date, will of course produce 


/ 


—— . 


even more spectacular savings. Thus, the 
vast library of UNIVAC routines is immed- 
iately available to the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
other Univac II System users. 

Learn how you and your company can 
cash in on this great profit potential. Visit 
your nearest Remington Rand office, or 
write to Room 1105, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 


Remington. Fland Univac. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





RESTRICTED 
SPECIFICATION 
ole] So mie) & & 4 a) 
STRIP STEEL 


SIZE 
ANALYSIS 


FINISH 
HARDNESS Non-Scalloping quality 


THICKNESS 

TOLERANCE + 0005 inci. crown 
widTH 

Toverance + “905 

COIL SIZE 250% per inch of width 

PACKAGING 


SIZE 
ANALYSIS 
FINISH 
HARDNESS 
THICKNESS 
TOLERANCE 
widTH 
TOLERANCE 
COM SIZE 
PACKAGING 


SIZE 
ANALYSIS 
FINISH #2 fish 
HARDNESS #3 Temper 
THICKNESS 
TOLERANCE + -0005 Incl. crown 
wioTH 
rouerance + 908 
COIL SIZE Cut lengths 
PACKAGING  Skidded 


Many times, by varying processing methods, )&L 
is able to develop properties in cold rolled strip 
steel which greatly facilitate production operations 
and/or give the product superior qualities without 
adding to end product cost. End result is lower 
costs through improved products or better assembly 
and improved yield. 

We believe you will find it worthwhile to investigate 
the possibilities of J&L Restricted Specification 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel applied to your production 


THE 41N 1 SOURCE FOR COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
Now there are four J&L plants with facilities for 
production of “Restricted Specification” cold rolied 
strip. Strategic locations at Youngstown, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles and Kenilworth, N. J., provide 
the security of 4 sources of supply plus the close 
working relationship which these local production 
centers make possible. 


J&L STRIP STEEL DIVISION PRODUCTS 
Low Carbon, High Carbon, Annealed or Hardened 
and Tempered Spring Steel, Electro Galvanized or 
Hot Dipped Continuous Galvanized, Tin Coated, 
Alloy, Stainless. 


Jones & Laughliin 
STEEL CORPORATION 

STRIP STEEL Division 

GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 

Plants: Youngstown + Indianapolis + Los Angeles 

Kenilworth, New Jersey 


FORMERLY COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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retail merchants throughout Arkansas are not only going to be 
surprised but shocked at the far-reaching effect of the majority 
decision.” 


Officialdom Sees Subliminal Ads 
But Reacts in Maverick Styles 


Members of the Federal Communications Commission and 
congressmen last week took their first look at subliminal adver- 
tising—ads that appear on T'V or movie screens so fast and so dim 
that they are invisible, but which, the promoters hope, will in- 
uence the viewers’ behavior. Their reaction: mostly confused. 

A demonstration staged by Subliminal Projection Co., a New 
York company promoting the technique, showed the audience a 
civil war film on TV, during which the messages “Eat Popcorn” 
and “Fight Polio” were superimposed on the screen. Rep. Peter 
Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R-N.J.) said he didn’t develop any appetite 
for popcorn, but got thirsty. Sen. Charles Potter (R-Mich.) on 
the other hand, got hungry for a hot dog. The audience was told 
it was receiving a public service message. Rep. William A. Daw- 
son (RK-Utah) sensed the message “Contribute to the Red Cross.” 

Subliminal Projection told its audience that it welcomes public 
discussion of the controversial technique. But market researcher 
James Vicary, who developed the method being used, decried the 
“bad press” the system has had. He said it was a “very weak re- 
minder” and would find its chief use as reminder advertising. 


Early Figures on 1957 Ad Revenue 


Indicate a Healthy Gain Over Previous Year 


Advertising media are beginning to compile figures for last 
year’s performance. Here are some early findings: 

¢ Ad revenue from 92 general and national farm magazines 
(excluding newspaper Sunday supplements) reached $741.4million 
last year compared with $691.7-million in 1956 or a rise of 7.2%, 
according to Magazine Publishers Assn. reports based on Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau data. Advertising pages for this group, 
however, dropped 0.9 of 1%. 

¢ Network TV for the first 11 months shows the three nets 5.2% 
ahead of the same 1956 period, with revenues of $466-million com- 
pared with $443-million for 11 months in 1956, according to PIB. 

¢ Newspaper advertising revenues ran about 1% higher in 1957 
than 1956, according to the Newspaper Advertising Executive 
Assn. report based on early figures from Media Records, Inc. 
Linage was off around 3%. Circulation continued to climb. 


Marketing Briefs 


California’s liquor “fair-trade” law was declared unconstitutional 
last week in a lower court. Distillers and wholesalers had set 
retail liquor prices, which the Alcoholic Beverage Control en- 
torced. ‘The judge held—in a ruling that will be appealed—that 
the legislature should either set prices itself, or confer price-fixing 
power on sOme government agency. 


Standard of Ohio lost another round in its fight to use the 
Sohio trademark in Standard of Indiana’s territory. The U.S. 
Court of Appeals in Denver upheld an earlier ban (BW —Jun. 
16'56,p 36). 
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Elevator loads freight into one rocket, while another makes radio-controlled 
parachute landing. Soon, giant unmanned missiles may carry freight to 
Europe and South America—in minutes. Thompson Products has the 
experience and skill to help design and build important components for 


such radical new spacecraft. 


Want to build a 


freight rocket? 






































Thompson Products can help you handle the job 


One of these days, a future-minded 
manufacturer may launch a rocket 
freight service, and reap a sky-full 
of profits. 

This company could well turn to 
Thompson Products for aid in design- 
ing and building components for these 
huge, freight-carrying missiles. Ever 
since the earliest days of flight, 
Thompson has displayed remarkable 
ingenuity in developing advanced new 
aviation products. 


Today, Thompson supplies precision- 
made parts not only for piston-powered 
planes, but for all American jets. And 
Thompson scientists, designers and 
engineers have now turned their 
talents to guided missiles. 

Thompson has blazed new trails not 
only in the sky, but on the ground (for 
the automotive business), im the ground 
(for agriculture), and even under the 
ground (for mining)—not to mention 
dozens of other industries. 


From Thompson’s 21 research centers and factories in 18 cities, come, each year, 
important new advances in mechanics, electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, aero- 
dynamics, thermodynamics and nucleonics. 


If you’re considering the develop- 
ment of an advanced new product, 
why not call the Thompson people 
and let them help you get it on the 
assembly line? 


You can count on 
» Thompson 
"p. Products 


as a partner in solving the design and production 
problems of an advancing technology 


Genera! Offices, Cieveland 17, Ohio 








In Washington 


Supreme Court Limits Use of Law 


For Antitrust Triple Damage Suits 


The Supreme Court this week ruled out use of one 
section of the Robinson-Patman Act as the basis for 
private triple damage suits for illegal price discrimi- 
nation, but left room for such suits under another law. 

In a 5-to-4 split, the court ruled that Sec. 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act is not, technically, an “antitrust 
law,” and so cannot be used by businessmen to bring 
triple damage suits against competitors. 

Source of the controversy is the fact that part of the 
Robinson-Patman Act directly amended and replaced 
language in the Clayton Act—definitely an antitrust law 
allowing triple damage suits—while Sec. 3 was new. 

Sec. 3 makes three types of practices illegal and sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution. Two of these—price dis- 
crimination between customers and geographic price 
discrimination—are also banned by the amended Clayton 
Act, and hence are bases for triple datnage suits. 

lest damage suits under the third Sec. 3 ban—against 
sales “at unreasonably low prices for the purpose of de- 
stroying competition or eliminating a competitor” —were 
brought by Nashville Milk Co. against Carnation Co., 
and by an Albuquerque (N. M.) grocer against Safeway 
Stores, Inc. The grocer also charged illegal price dis- 
crimination. The lower courts split, deciding against 
Nashville Milk, for the Albuquerque grocer. 

The Supreme Court majority, led by Justice John 
Harlan upheld the milk decision. It ruled that the 
grocer is entitled to a trial—but only on his price dis- 
crimination charges. 


. And Jolts Natural Gas Hopes 


he flagging hopes of natural gas producers that they 
will somehow, someday escape the full burden of federal 
price regulation received another jolt this week. 

The U.S. Supreme Court, by reversing a lower court 
ruling in a case involving Cities Service Gas Co., invali- 
dated a Kansas conservation law that sets a minimum 
price on natural gas. 

State minimum price laws on gas have been over- 
turned before. What worries the gas industry about 
the new decision is that it appears—for the first time— 
to affirm the jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion all the way back to the wellhead. 


Higher Interest Puts New Life 


Into Federal Lease-Purchase Plan 


\ big breakthrough last week on financing of the 
government's lease-purchase building program is taken 
by federal officials as a signal that the long-stalled pro- 
gram is at last going to succeed. 

Three days of bid openings produced bids regarded by 


82. Giovernment 





the General Services Administration as acceptable for 
financing six projects estimated to cost $16.2-million. 

As a result of last year’s failures, interest rates were 
high, running from 4.67% to 4.84%. 

It’s the willingness of the government to accept 
higher interest rates—if they are competitive—that is 
credited with putting new life into the Eisenhower plan 
of building facilities on a time basis. The Administra- 
tion is no longer balking at rates considerably above the 
old 4% ceiling, provided there is sufficient competition 
in the bidding to show that the offer is reasonable. 

In last week’s bidding, three to six substantial bidders 
—life insurance companies and banks—competed for 
each of the six projects that drew acceptable bids. 

On a seventh, two bids of 5% and 5.5% were rejected 
as being too high. GSA accepted the bids of these lend- 
ers: 

¢ Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City 
(Mo.), for the Abingdon (Va.) post office and federal 
courthouse, $580,000 at 4.78%; Biloxi (Miss.) post office 
and courthouse, $1.07-million at 4.78%; Gainesville 
(Tex.) post office, $620,000 at 4.74%. 

¢ Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, for the Green Bay, 
(Wis.) post office, $1.55-million at 4.84%; Omaha post 
office and courthouse, $9.13-million at 4.67%. 

¢ New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, for the Huntington (W. Va.) federal building, 
$3.25-million at 4.778%. 

Acceptance of a financing offer, of course, doesn’t start 
construction. This involves getting a bid from a con- 
struction contractor to erect the designed structure 
within the limits of the money available. 

That is being tested this week, as the agency’s regional 
offices begin opening construction bids on five projects 
that produced acceptable financing offers last month. 


Kefauver’s Auto Industry Probe 
Gets Started at Ticklish Moment 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) opens a hearing next 
week loaded with big names and potential fireworks. 

Just about a month before formal opening of contract 
negotiations between the United Auto Workers and the 
auto industry, Kefauver’s Antitrust & Monopoly Sub- 
committee is bringing in the big names on both sides 
for a two-week discussion of the power of big companies 
in concentrated industries to “administer” their prices. 
Kefauver is pursuing the theory that big companies in 
such industries as steel and autos can control their 
prices, pretty much free of normal supply and demand 
factors. 

Lead-off witness will be UAW Pres. Walter Reuther, 
followed by Pres. Harlow H. Curtice of General Motors, 
Henry Ford II of Ford Motor Co., L. L. Colbert 
of Chrysler, and George Romney of American Motors 
Corp. 

Kefauver's probe of “administered prices” in the auto 
industry was planned long before UAW Pres. Reuther 
came out early this month with his dramatic proposal 
for profit-sharing by the big auto companies. But there’s 
little doubt that the ticklish subject will be brought up 
and get a going-over in the political arena of the Kefauver 
hearings. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE makes business a pleasure 


Is your desktop cluttered with important, but often idle, 


business 
aids? Put the problem behind you with a versatile Streamliner Cre- 


denza by Globe-Wernicke. A handsome addition to any oflice, your 
credenza lets you keep those necessary business tools out of sight and 
oul of the way, but always within easy arm's reach, 


You build your own Streamliner Credenza. choosing from many 


components with a wide range of function: vertical files. bookcases, 
open storage units. closed cabinets. telephon stand. And the 


ponents you select are joined beneath a linoleum 


com 
or heat-resistant 
plastic top in lengths from 33 inches to 100 inches ... featuring square 
ol molded ede 5. 

For the compl te story of work-engineered Streamlines 
Credenzas on the job in your office, just have your seer 
tary call or write your nearest Globe-Wernicke dealer 
and ask for our free illustrated brochure. Or, if you wish, 


wrile us direct, Dept. A-Al 


GLOBE-WERNIC KE 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


-Specified 
rsipipe for handling 


rasives and corrosives 


A Gelato iba -teMmelelactiiols) 


and weather-resistant cover 


B Reinfor 


wrapped plies of heavy-duty 


ement of steel wire helix 


delelal: 
Cc Special rubber tube to withstand 


felelgehiiolsmelilemaelace)tiela) 


IT LAID THE GROUND-WORK 


Creating a new look in plate glass posed some big 


problems at this big plant. For freedom from distortion 
was possible only by using a unique super-grinder—one 
capable of grinding both sides of the glass at the same 
time. 

But there was a hitch in this daily grind. Even the 
heaviest steel pipe proved incapable of handling the 


machine's grinding agent—a 40%¢ sand slurry. In fact, 


HOSE FOR ALL INDUSTRY by GO 


Ak Ohio 


this abrasive hungrily ate through pipe after pipe in short 
order. So an SOS went out for the G.T.M.—Goodyear 


Technical Man. 


He quickly curbed the appetite of the pipe-eating 
slurry. For his wide experience in handling abrasives and 
corrosives indicated another job for Diversipipe—the 
super-tough rubber pipe with phenomenal, built-in wear- 


resistance. And its flexibility made installation so easy — 


Dy 








FOR A NEW KIND OF GLASS 


it proved so much longer-wearing than the steel pipe—that 


plant off ials soon specified hundreds of additional feet for 


their big, new department-wide slurry system. 


Now for the real pay-off: the G.T.M.’s Dit ersipipe has 


now given them up to 3 years of service—is still going 


slrong. 


Looking for a clear picture of cost-cutting, laborsaving 
= <7 


S 
YEAR = 


possibilities in your plant? If they’re there, the G.T.M. 
will find them—fast! Contact him through your Goodyear 
Distributor—or by writing 


Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Goodyear, Industrial Products 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. He can 
give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and many 
other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him in the 


Yellow Pages under ‘Rubber Goods” or ‘Rubber Products.” 


Watch “Goodvee at on Th 
Monday 9:30 2 M., E.S.T. 


* THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











Alcoa’s golden aluminum crown for architecture 


The delicate golden tracery that sheaths Alcoa’s new Atlanta sales office brings a 


new dimension to aluminum in architecture arid to business. 
New color magic—golden aluminum mesh against a backdrop of rich blue 
aluminum curtain walls—combines with the practicality of aluminum in a build- 


ing whose beauty will endure. And in so doing, creates a warm, pleasant place 


to work. A downright inviting office for customers. 

Golden mesh of Alcoa" Aluminum extruded bars and channels offers unlimited 
possibilities to brighten interiors, to elegantly crown exteriors. 

On the practical side, this building exterior requires no maintenance. Aluminum 


has the unique ability to withstand heat, humidity, sea spray, airborne dirt and 


fumes. And aluminum curtain walls reduce structural framing requirements, 


lower foundation costs, save floor space 
For this and many other important developments in aluminum for architecture, 


Alcoa offers help to you and your architect. All we have learned we will gladly 


share. Aluminum Company of America, 1889-A Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


tel 


Architect: Schell, Deeter & Stott, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Contractor: George A. Fuller Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Associate Contractor: Van Winkle & Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Aluminum Mesh Spandrels and Lobby Ornamentation: 
The W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Fabricators: Aluminum—General Bronze Corp., 
Garden City, N.Y. 


AO, ‘ALCOA THEATRE"’ 


ry 
ie) De) Exciting Adventure 
(Ca) 


Alternate Monday Evenings 


Your 


Guide to 
ALCOA. QQ 
the Best in 


Aluminum 


Value 
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Moscow age vy Role of Amigo 


Reds are pressing their court- 
but 
Washington takes their latest 


ship of Latin America, 


advances with a grain of salt. 


For several years, the Soviet bloc— 
under Moscow’s direction—has quietly 
wooed Latin American countries with 
trade missions, propaganda literature, 
and cultural delegations. 

Now, puffed up with post-Sputnik 
prestige, Moscow is openly bidding for 

bigger role in Latin America’s eco- 
nomic and political affairs (map). 

As signs of this, an Argentine trade 
mission departed last week for Moscow 
and East European capitals to obtain 
industrial equipment and trade credits. 
During the past week, Brazil received 
indirect offers from Moscow of huge 
chunks of economic aid—reportedly, as 
much as $1-billion. And at a recent 
press conference, Secy. of State Dulles 
stated that Latin America “is certainly 
a target’”’ for Communist economic 
penetration. 
¢ Nuisance Value—The Communist 
campaign, so far, has consisted mostly 
of vague hints, informal promises, and 
diplomatic feelers. But it’s a warning 
to Washington that the Soviet Union 
may be laying the groundwork for a 
sizable economic offensive in Latin 
America. 

Since the Sputnik launchings, the 
main force of Moscow’s economic offen- 
sive overseas has been aimed primarily 
at other areas—the Middle East, Africa, 
and Asia—where there seems to be a 
greater possibility for immediate Com- 
munist successes. Latin America, closely 
tied to the U.S. economically and 
politically, would seem to be much less 
vulnerable to Communist penetration. 
Recognizing this, Moscow may be 
merely staging a sideshow in Latin 
America designed to have nuisance 
value but produce few concrete gains 
for the Communists. 

But Washington is watching the sit- 
uation carefully to see whether Moscow 
—beyond its propaganda blasts—means 
business. 


|. Post-Sputnik Score 


Communists in Latin America made 
some small, temporary gains from the 
Sputnik launchings. In Mexico, the 
Communists distributed inexpensive 
booklets on Sputnik printed in Spanish. 
When it rained in drought-ridden 
southern Peru, the Indians believed 
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United States 


a 


Communists have 
+ quarters" 


aA 


Guatemala 
Communist ag- 
itators — active 
again — are 
threat to busi- 
ness interests 


Colombia 
Coffee growers 
are negotiating a 
commercial deal 
with Russians 


Peru 

Communists, directed 
from Chile, stir up 
trouble in mining com- 
panies 


Chile 

Russia is negotiating 
to buy large amounts 
of copper wire 


Communist agents who said Sputnik 
brought on the downpour. In Brazil, 
an interview granted by Communist 
Party Boss Nikita Khrushchev to two 
Brazilian journalists created a flurry of 
pro-Sovict comment in local newspapers. 
And throughout the region, the daily 
audience for Radio Moscow reportedly 
increased after Sputnik. 
¢ Prickly Barb—The Communists have 
made successes in recent months mostly 
because of economic squabbling be- 
tween Latin American governments 
and Washington. The irritant is the 
growing strength of U.S. protection- 
ism. 

he likelihood of boosts in the lead- 
zinc tariff infuriates Peruvians and 
Mexicans. Chileans fear copper may be 
in for the same treatment. The higher 
import quota on tung oil creates resent- 
ment in Argentina. In Uruguay, there’s 
long-standing disagreement with Wash- 
ington over what Montevideo wool ex- 


**campaign head- 
for infiltrating Central America 


Cuba 

Communists back anti- 
Batista rebels in attacks on 
huge sugar industry 


MOSCOW'S SIDESHOW 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Brazil 
Moscow is trying to — 


Make inroads through 

trade and technical aid 

offers 

Legalize the Communist 

Party and renew diplo- 
: matic relations 


Uruguay 
Oversized Soviet 
embassy pushes 
trade and cultural 
ties with Russia 


Argentina 

Trade mission is touring 
Soviet bloc to obtain ma- 
chinery and credits 


porters call the “punitive tariff” on 
wool tops, which has helped bring on 
the country’s present economic down- 
slide. 
¢ Timing—The threat from U.S. pro- 
tectionism has come at the time when 
prices of primary commodities are at 
a low ebb. Most Latin American coun- 
tries depend heavily on one or two 
commodities—for instance, Brazil on 
coffee—for their export earnings. With 
a drop in earnings, many of the Latin 
countries have been thrown into real 
economic distress—and have been un 
able to pay for imports of much-needed 
industrial goods and equipment. What 
the Latin countries would like to see, 
is some kind of commodity stabilization 
scheme to prevent sharp drops in export 
carnings whenever U.S. purchases start 
to fall off. 

The Communists have been exploit- 
ing this friction between Latin coun- 
tries and the U.S. For example, both 
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a. 


SINCE RELEASE from jail, Luis Carlos 


Prestes keeps Communists active in Brazil. 


the Russians and the Communist 
Chinese have shown a willingness to 
buy wool tops from Uruguay as pay- 
ment possibly for a Communist-spon- 
sored economic and technical aid pro- 
gram. Recently, Russians have been 
negotiating with Chile for large pur- 
chases of copper wire. And last week 
the Communist Party in Bolivia pre- 
sented Pres. Hernan Siles Zuazo with 
a Moscow-framed proposal for buying 
Bolivian minerals, supplying facilities 
for smelters, and providing “turbo 
drilling” equipment for the country’s 
growing oil industry 
* Sore Spot—Probably the most sensi- 
tive area open to Communist moves is 
economic aid. Washington has always 
been reluctant to give loans to govern- 
ment-operated enterprises in Latin 
America—such as the Brazilian and 
Argentinian oil companies. Washing- 
ton has firmly backed Latin economic 
development through investments by 
private U.S. companies. As a reaction 
to this attitude, the Argentine trade 
mission to Moscow hopes to get loans 
and equipment for the state-owned Rio 
l'urbio coal mines. 
e Pressure on U.S.—A large part of 
Latin America’s new interest in dealing 
with the Soviet bloc, of course, is an 
attempt to pressure Washington into 
dealing more sympathetically with 
Latin economic needs. That's also why 
many Latin countries recently have 
been looking to Western Europe for 
new money and closer political ties. 
But there’s no denying that Moscow 
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is playing an active role now—and not 
just stepping in until relations between 
Washington and Latin governments 
improve. 


ll. A Juicy Plum 


Moscow’s main target is Brazil. Brazil 
itself would be a rich plum to pick off— 
over 62-million people, fast-growing in- 
dustry, and a strategic position relative 
to other Latin American countries and 
to Africa. In addition, the country could 
serve as a central base for Communist 
activity throughout South America. 

Moscow’s long-term aim in Brazil is 
to renew diplomatic relations, broken 
off in 1947, and to bring the illegal 
Communist Party out into the open. 
Luis Carlos Prestes (picture), Com- 
munist boss who has plaved a hide-and- 
seck game with Brazilian police for 
years, continues to keep the Communist 
Party fully active. And with some 
50,000 card-carrying members and 
probably 10 times that number of 
sympathizers, the CP is an important 
political force. By identifying itself 
with other political parties whenever a 
nationalistic issue arises—particularly an 
issue involving the U.S.—the CP keeps 
winning a powerful place in Brazilian 
politics. 
¢ “Giveaway” Program—What has im- 
pressed Brazilians the most since Sput- 
nik, is the barrage of Soviet offers of 
stepped-up trade, economic aid, and 
technical assistance. Russia has indi- 
cated it would practically “give away” 
5,000 Muskovitch cars, along with other 
consumer goods. It would give Petro- 
bras, the state oil company, all the oil, 
equipment, and technicians it needs. 
It might help some of the vast, under 
developed areas in Brazil with “rural 
financing.” Altogether, Moscow—di- 
rectly or indirectly—has offered to buy 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, sugar, hides, and 
minerals in return for industrial and 
agricultural machinery. 
¢ Roadblocks—The Brazilian Army, the 
Catholic Church, and many govern- 
ment officials stand in the wav of new 
Soviet inroads in Brazil. But even if 
Soviet hints of economic aid never ma- 
terialize and Rio de Janeiro-Moscow 
negotiations fall through, the end re 
sult still may bring political gains for 
the Russians. 


lll. Good Neighbors, Still 


The Soviet campaign hasn’t seriously 
worried Washington—yet. 

Washington officials do not believe 
there’s a major Soviet offensive under 
way. They admit that Moscow has the 
resources to mount a large-scale offen- 
sive. But they doubt that Moscow 
would want to risk large sums of money 
on Latin America when other regions 
are more vulnerable. 


Washington expects Latin govern- 
ments—partly as a result of Sputnik—to 
take a more critical attitude toward the 
U.S. They will be less likely to “rub- 
ber-stamp” economic and political pro- 
posals put forward by Washington. 
But in the long stretch ahead, Latin 
countries will rally to the support of 
the U.S., as they did during World 
War II, Washington believes. 
¢ Political Trends—Despite its ups and 
downs, Soviet trade with Latin America 
has been negligible—and is unlikely to 
become significant relative to Latin 
trade with the U.S. From 1953 to 
1955, two-way trade between Latin 
countries and the Soviet bloc rose from 
$70-million to $340-million. Since 
1955, it has fallen off to $220-million. 
Almost all the Soviet bloc trade—which 
amounts to only 1% of Latin trade— 
has been handled by Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, and Uruguay. 

In addition, Communist party mem- 
bership—as estimated by Washington— 
has been steadily declining in Latin 
America, from 375,500 in 1947 to 
around 210,000 now. True, Communist 
membership in Argentina has tripled 
in the past 10 years. But it has fallen 
off in such key countries as Cuba and 
Mexico. 

Beyond this, Washington feels that 
political and economic trends in Latin 
America have been running in our 
favor in recent years. Two powerful, 
influential dictators—Peron in Argen- 
tina and Rojas Pinilla in Colombia— 
have been thrown out, and the strong- 
arm regimes in Venezuela and Cuba 
are weakening, according to Washing- 
ton. These upsets may cause short-run 
instabilities. But they show a trend to- 
ward non-Communist, democratic gov- 
ernment. Along with political changes, 
there has been a trend toward greater 
economic realism in Latin countries- 
for instance, the battles of Peru and 
Chile with inflation, and Argentina's 
often successful measures to clear up the 
economic chaos inherited from Peron. 
¢ Counter Measures—W ashington savs 
that in spite of Soviet inroads, pn- 
vate capital and the Export-Import 
Bank will remain the principal tools of 
economic policy in Latin America. And 
the proposed $2-billion boost in Ex- 
Im’s lending authority may give it more 
room for manéuver in Latin America. 

The State Dept. figures that with 
U.S. trading with the Soviet bloc and 
expanding cultural contacts there, we 
cannot stop Latin countries from doing 
the same—without imposing a false dou- 
ble standard. 

But if the Kremlin should mount a 
full-fledged offensive in the region, the 
U.S. will probably come up with a 
mixture of new economic offers, pre- 
emptive buying, and stepped-up diplo- 
matic pressure in an effort to counter 
the Russians. END 
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to market... t0 mar ket... 


in 22 States 


and the District of Columbia by 


@ Get widespread, dependable, door-to-door service 
by B&O piggyback. Quick, merchandise dispatch 
—on time arrival—prompt reporting on trailers 
in transit to shippers and receivers. Expedite your 
marketing with B&O TOFCEE. Ask our man! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


CONSTANTLY POING THINGS — BETTER? 








This filter 


has one job to 


... but air filtering isn’t so simple! 


We frankly don’t know which cigarette filter best 
meets this one requirement—removal of irritants 
from smoke. We do know this: no one air filter 
can possibly meet the varied clean air require- 
ments of business and industry. 

That’s why AAF—and only AAF—makes all 
types. American Air Filter, through decades of 
aggressive résearch, has become the world’s lead- 


ing and largest manufacturer of air filtration 
equipment. This equipment has been furnished to 
virtually every blue-chip industrial company and 
major building project in this country and abroad. 

For more information on the application and 
operation of this equipment, write for Bulletin 
510-A. Address: Mr. Robert Moore, American Air 
Filter Co., Inc., 387 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


PNNE A inerican Ax Litter 


COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








MODEL of the new Vickers-Armstrongs VC-10 shows how) jet engines are mounted at rear. BOAC’s orders for plane are proof that... 


Britain's Back in Jetliner Race 


The British aircraft industry has 
been ailing, but there are signs 
that it’s mending fast—among 
them, a record export year. 


Ever since structural failure of the 
De Havilland Comets wiped out 
Britain’s lead in jet transports, there 
has been virtually no competition in the 
booming jet airliner market for the 
U.S. giants—Boeing, Douglas, and 
Convair. Of 387 jet transports on order 
last week, the U.S. had bagged 342, 
Britain only 25, and France 20. 

But U.S. aircraft executives may 
now have cause to take a second look 
at their British rivals. The reason is a 
$168-million order from British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. for 35 new Vickers- 
Armstrongs VC-10 jets (picture)—plus 
options on 20 more. 

With this order, Britain’s aircraft in- 
dustry bounces back into the race for 
sales in the transatlantic market. The 
VC-10 will be the first British jetliner 
able to span the Atlantic nonstop. 
¢ Signal of Recovery—BOAC’s an- 
nouncement was a tonic for an industry 
hard hit both by defense cutbacks and 
by continuous postwar troubles in de- 
veloping both military and civilian air- 
craft. This week, there were other signs 
as well that British aircraft is back on 
the upbeat: 

e A sales and engineering team 
was in the U.S. to discuss plans with 
Trans World Airlines for a fleet of the 
projected Bristol 200 short-range jet 
airliners, to be built by a new and 
potent partnership—Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. and the Hawker Siddeley Group. 
The team will also tout the Bristol 200 
at headquarters of other U.S. airlines. 

e Final figures showed that 1957 
was a record export year for the in- 
dustry: More than $300-million worth 
of British aircraft, engines, and com- 
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ponents were sold in foreign markets. 

¢ Bristol’s big turboprop Britan- 
nias, which began flying regular New 
York-to-London schedules for BOAC 
and Israel’s El Al Airlines only last 
month, were making the crossing in less 
than eight hours. 

¢ British European Airways and 
the government were due for a decision 
on BEA’s controversial order for 25 
short-range jetliners. BEA wants the 
De Havilland 121; the government leans 
to the Bristol 200. This order is re- 
garded as a plum because some market 
surveys say as many as 1,000 of these 
planes will be needed by 1965. 
¢ Transatlantic Challenge—The most 
important news, though, was Vickers’ 
bid to equip the transatlantic run. 
Originally, the VC-10 had been plan- 
ned as a medium-range plane for 
BOAC’s eastern hemisphere routes. 
But, the Vickers people say, its Rolls- 
Royce Conway bypass engines were im- 
proved enough in performance to 
stretch its range. 

The bypass is a jet engine so called 
because part of the jet flow bypasses 
the combustion chamber and_ turbine 
and then joins the hot gasses in the jet 
pipe. This combined flow improves 
propulsive efficiency, which goes up as 
the speed of the exhaust comes closer 
to the speed of the surrounding air. 
The cooler air from the bypass helps 
bring these velocities closer. 

It will be several years before the 
VC-i0 with its bypass jet engines can 
challenge U.S. jets on world airlanes. 
Boeing’s first production 707 is already 
in flight tests, and Douglas DC-8 is 
scheduled to fly for the first time in 
March. The VC-10 is not due for its 
first flight until late 1961, and delivery 
to BOAC will not begin until 1963. 

Against this late start, Vickers bal- 
ances claims of advantages over other 
jetliners, stemming from the location 
of the four engines—in pairs astride the 


aft fuselage, after the manner of the 
French Caravelle’s twin jets. ‘This 
leaves the wing clean and unbroken, 
with room for flaps and leading-edge 
slats across its full span. The result, 
says Vickers, is higher speed, better 
economy, a quieter cabin, and the abil- 
ity to take off from shorter runways. 

Yet U.S. industry spokesmen are 
quick to point out that while the VC-10 
offers advantages over American jets, 
the latter also will be improved by 1963. 
¢ Industry Giant—Together, Vickers- 
Armstrongs and Rolls-Royce are a 
powerful combination. The turboprop 
Vickers Viscount with Dart engines has 
been one of the most successful post- 
war airlines. So far, 382 of them have 
been sold, and export deliveries last 
year came to $72-muillion. 

With firm commercial contracts for 
both turboprops and turbojets, Vickers 
today is the giant of the British air- 
craft industry. But at least three more 
large makers of airframes are expected 
to emerge from the government’s policy 
of automating the industry. These are: 

¢ English Electric Co., leader in 
the military field with contracts for 
both the last British manned fighter, 
the supersonic P-1, and the first of the 
guided missiles destined to replace it, 
the surface-to-air Thunderbird. 

¢ Bristol-Hawker Siddeley. Hot 
competition for the BEA short-range 
jetliner contract forced marriage be- 
tween these groups, both active in 
guided missiles. 
; e De Havilland and satellites such 
as Saunders-Roe and Fairey Aviation 
a combination that would be strength- 
ened if the BEA contract goes to the 
De Havilland 121. 

Rolls-Royce, which will supply more 
than half the turbine engines on order 
in the world today, is a big factor in 
the British comeback. The quality of 
its engines has helped pull the indus- 
trv through. END 
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In Business Abroad 


Slowdown in Canadian Textiles 


Is Laid to Rising U.S. Exports 


For several months, Canadian textile plants have 
been closing down and laying off workers. The culprit 
—according to the manufacturers—is the large influx 
into Canada of U.S.-made cotton and synthetics. 

With pressure from the industry mounting, it’s likely 
Ottawa will announce tariff changes in March when the 
new federal budget is up for voting. 

During the first nine months of 1957, U.S. shipped 
$150-million worth of textiles into Canada, compared 
with $132-million in the same period of 1956. The 
Canadian textile industry’s share of the domestic market 
slipped from 50% to 47% for woven cotton and from 
74% to 68% for synthetics. To make matters worse, 
the industry’s share of the woolen market slid down 
to 49%. 

All told, the Canadian textile industry now holds 
about 52% of the domestic market, as against 67% in 
1950. 


Russian Competition in Metals 
Heightened by, World Slump 


Britain’s metal industry isn’t taking increased Rus- 
sian competition in the London market too seriously. 
But it’s worried that Russian competition could become 
really tough if the present world slump in metals con- 
tinues much longer. 

Already, Aluminium Ltd. of Canada, Britain’s largest 
aluminum supplier, has asked the Board of Trade to halt 
Russian dumping in the British market. Here's why: 
Britain used less aluminum last year than in 1956. But 
starting last spring, imports of aluminum from Russia 
undersold Canadian prices by between $28 to $48 a ton. 
In the past, when British demand has been strong, Rus- 
sia set its prices above other suppliers. 


Nassau General Strike Foreshadows 


Political Changes in the Bahamas 


In Nassau, main island in the Bahamas, a general 
strike has crippled tourist business—right at the peak of 
the winter season (page 150). 

Whatever the strike’s immediate outcome, it’s sure to 
lead—in the long run—to political changes on the island. 

The strike started with a dispute between local taxi 
drivers and competing limousine services run by hotel 
operators. ‘The walkout quickly spread to the island’s 
whole labor force—almost all Negroes. The British gov- 
ernor called in troops. Meanwhile, hotel operators 
moaned over the blow to their business, which brings 
in $30-million annually. Actually, the whole strike aims 
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at giving local Negroes—90% of the island’s 85,000 popu- 
lation—a bigger voice politically and a better deal eco- 
nomically. A somewhat similar situation arose a year 
ago when violence between Negroes and the national 
government knocked out tourist business on the island 
of Haiti. On Haiti, the workers’ target was a mulatto- 
controlled government. 

On Nassau, it’s the tiny, usually aloof British group 
running the crown colony. 

Even if the Negroes get modern welfare and labor 
legislation passed through their strike, the movement 
may not stop there. 

Most labor movements in the Caribbean area have 
led to formation of political parties. 

Mostly from local pride, the Bahamas took little inter- 
est in joining Britain’s West Indies Federation, which 
began operating earlier this month. Now observers 
believe that the general strike may push the Bahamas 
into joining the federation in the near future. 


Clark Equipment Co. Works Out 
Deal With Japanese Truck Builder 


Clark Equipment Co. got Japan’s official O.K. last 
week on a combination equity and licensing agreement 
with Toyo Umpanki Co., Ltd., Nippon’s biggest indus- 
trial truck and tractor-shovel builder. 

Toyo got rights to manufacture Clark industrial trucks, 
as well as Clark’s Michigan line of construction machin- 
ery. For its part, Clark got a substantial interest in the 
Japanese company, and an option to broaden its holdings 
later if the deal works out satisfactorily. 

The agreement also grants Clark a straight engineering 
fee based on unit production of Clark equipment. 


Paraguay Opens Door to Immigrants 


From Japan in Return for Ship Loan 


Landlocked Paraguay has long had to depend on 
Argentina for much of its foreign trade. It pays Buenos 
Aires shipping interests about $3-million annually for 
importing 90% of its foreign requirements—from tooth- 
paste to cars. And for lack of its own shipping, the 
country sells many of its exports to Argentina for lower 
prices than it could get elsewhere. 

Now Paraguay has signed an unusual agreement with 
Japan to break Argentina’s hold—and, as an added fillip 
to its economy, open the door to 150,000 Japanese 
immigrants. 

The agreement consists of a $12-million loan from 
Japan under which Japanese shipbuilders will supply 
Paraguay with five seagoing ships, three river boats, a 
refrigerator ship, and a floating dock. 

Paraguay tried to get the $12-million loan from the 
U.S., West Germany, and Holland—but failed because 
of its weak financial position for making loan repay- 
ments. But for Japan—overcrowded and pushing emi- 
gration to South America—Paraguay’s acceptance of 
150,0000 Japanese over 30 years amounted to the best 
“collateral” on the loan it could hope for. 
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Vertol 44 flies 

19 passengers 

or 2 tons of cargo 
to offshore rigs 


Carry 19 hefty passengers (200 pounds 
each) in roomy comfort 46 miles out and 
46 miles back—or 12 passengers 187 
miles out and 187 miles back—in your 
Vertol 44, and you'll still have fuel 
reserve for 20 minutes of cruising flight. 


Watertight fuselage construction and 
new lightweight flotation gear assure 
you of the highest standards of safety. 


Vertol’s tandem rotor design provides a 
cabin 50% larger than any other com- 
mercial helicopter. This means more 
passengers or more cargo on every 
flight. Because of the fore and aft lifting 
forces, you have no load placement 
problems with the Vertol 44. Thus you 
can do away with ballasting and time 
lost in precise center of gravity compu- 
tations. 


When land or sea transport is a problem, 
move your pipe, pumps, compressors, 
motors and rig segments by Vertol 44. 
As a flying crane it holds bulky or odd- 
shaped cargo suspended beneath the 
fuselage in safety at good cruising speed. 


The Vertol 44 Work Horse may be the 
useful and economical tool you need in 
offshore or exploratory operations. 
Details available on request to: 


Customer Relations Manager 
Vertol Aircraft Corporation 
Morton, Pennsylvania 
Tandem rotor design enhances safe operation from small 


platforms even under crosswind conditions and in gusts. 
Note whitecaps whipped up by 30-knot wind. 








i / 
VERTOL 


Aircraft Corporation 


MORTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











you buy from U. S. Steel 


STEEL, PLUS IN ACTION: FACILITIES 


The purest commercial steel obtainable is in these variation. The ends are within .002” of a true square. 
parts for a 100”, double-focus, mass spectrometer The surfaces were polished to a 30-micro-inch fin- 
magnet. We made the steel, poured it in one huge ish! It took complete steel-making facilities to meet 
ingot, formed it and machined it. Both parts were these “almost impossible” specifications required 
machined flat and parallel with less than a .001” by the Argonne National Laboratory. 


American Bridge - American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence - Columbia-Geneva Steel - Consolidated Western Steel - National Tube 
Oil Well Supply + Tennessee Coal & Iron + United States Steel Homes - United States Steel Products - United States Steel Supply 
United States Steel Export Company + Universal Atias Cement Company 











PLUS 


STEEL , PLUS IN ACTION: 
RESEARCH 


The head of a pin would appear about 
47 feet in diameter if examined under 
this instrument. It’s an X-ray probe 
micro-analyzer now in use at U. S. 
Steel’s Fundamental Research Labor- 
atory at Monroeville, Pa. U. S. Steel’s 
Research teams use it to study the 
microstructure and behavior of steels 
for today’s and tomorrow’s special 
uses. 


STEEL, PLUS IN ACTION: 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE 


“Practical Dreamer” is the title of 
U. S. Steel’s technicolor movie pro- 
moting steel products for modern 
kitchens. It will be seen by thousands 
of kitchen-planners at theaters, clubs, 
and on TV. Result: Increased de- 
mand for the kitchen products made 
by our customers. 


STEEL, PLUS IN ACTION: 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The River Queen’s 55-cubic- yard 
bucket can scoop up 80 tons in one 
bite! It’s the biggest shovel ever built 
by Bucyrus-Erie Co., heavier than a 
Navy destroyer and as high as a thir- 
teen-story building. USS American 
Steel & Wire Division designed and 
made a wire rope strong enough to 
handle the tremendous stresses. It’s 
flexible, as well as abrasion-resistant, 
so it gives long trouble-free service. 


(ss) United States Steel 
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The Nation’s Billion-Dollar-Deposit Banks 





Rank 


Bank of America (S.F.). 
Chase Manhattan (N.Y. 
First National City (N 
Manufacturers Tr. (N. 
Chem. Corn Exch. (N 


wel 
Y.) 
Y.) 
7a 


Security-First Not. (L.A.).. 
First National (Chi.)..... 
Bankers Trust (N.Y.)..... 
Guaranty Trust (N.Y.).... 
Continental Illinois (Chi.) . 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
National Bank of Detroit... 11 
Mellon Nat. (Pitts.) 12 
Irving Trust (N.Y.) 13 
Hanover Bank (N.Y.) 14 
15 

16 

17 

18 


Ist National (Boston).... 
American Trust (S.F.)... 
Crocker-Anglo N.B. (S.F.) 
Cleveland Trust 


First Penna. B. & T. (Ph.).. 
California Bank (L.A.).... 
Philadelphia National ... 
Detroit Bk. & Trust 


DEPOSITS 





Amouni 
(in millions) 


Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1956 


8993 + 59 
6,928 — 06 57 
6,672 58 
2,845 43 
2,760 50 


2,338 43 
2,649 58 
2,484 57 
2,543 67 
2,497 49 


1,854 39 
1,736 58 
1,539 52 
1,654 58 


1,539 61 
1,487 55 
1,369 57 
1,389 58 


1 $9,524 
6,884 
6,693 
2,966 
2,933 


2,773 
2,615 
2,556 
2,438 
2,394 


1,803 
1,753 
1,578 
1,576 


1,558 
1,540 
1,389 
1,366 
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935 
912 


1,026 
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957 
951 


55 
45 
47 
42 
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Percent Percent in 
in loans 


% Change 1957 
58% 
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RATIO OF 
DEPOSITS TO 
Cash & Gov. CAPITAL FUNDS 


1956 1956 


60% 38% 
57 45 
56 46 
43 56 
54 44 


38 65 
57 47 
59 49 
62 50 
47 56 


39 60 
54 47 
52 65 
56 50 


61 45 
56 45 
55 46 
53 46 


1957 1957 1956 
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54 52 
47 48 52 
48 55 51 
me 4 54 56 


11:1 
16:1 
11:1) «11:1 
13:1 16:1 


© Business week 


12:1 
16:1 


For Bankers, 1958 Looks Hopeful 


Though loan demand is tapering and deposit growth 
is slow, most bankers expect repeat of 1954, when banks’ net 
earnings rose despite drop in loans and interest rate cuts. 


With most economic seers predicting 
that 1958 will be a year of business 
“readjustment,” those traditional con- 
servatives, the nation’s bankers, were 
generally optimistic this week about the 
outlook for their own operations. The 
pitch was given by S. Clark Beise, 59- 
year-old president of the biggest U.S. 
bank, San Francisco’s Bank of America 
National ‘Trust & Savings Assn. (table, 
Beise’s forecast for Bank of 
America’s 1958 earnings: “Much better 
than in 1957.” 

Bankers in key financial centers 
around the country leaned toward this 
same view in interviews with BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters. A top officer of a big 
New York “wholesale” bank, for in- 
stance, says, “Interest rates, on the 
average, will end 1958 the same to a 
little higher than last year. If loan 
demand doesn’t decline too sharply, 


above } 
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we'll have a better earnings year.” This 
was pretty much the forecast of Dallas 
and Cleveland bankers, too. 

Chicago, however, seemed to be an 
island of mild pessimism with bankers 
there expecting 1958 operating earn- 
ings to end up somewhere between the 
1956 and 1957 levels. 
¢ Yardstick—Roughly 60% of bank 
earnings derive from interest on loans, 
with around 24% coming from income 
on investments, about 8% from various 
commissions, fees, and charges, 5% 
from trust department fees, and 3% 
from other sources. Operating earnings 
include about everything but profits 
or losses from sales of bank investment 
holdings. 

For many years, bank securities 
analysts weren’t especially interested in 
the record of a bank’s gains or losses in 
its securities portfolio. Operating earn- 


ings, they felt, were a truer test of bank 
management, since the size, shape, and 
income of its securities portfolio were 
partly determined by taxes and partly 
by loan demand (many banks had to 
sell government bonds in a declining 
market in order to supply credit needs 
of customers). 

Lately some analysts are coming 
around to the view that operating earn- 
ings alone don’t completely reflect the 
capacity of a bank’s management; some 
banks have done better than others in 
their bond operations. 

Nevertheless, banks almost invariably 
pay dividends out of operating earnings 
(payout has been running around 60% 
in New York). For this reason, and 
because loan interest accounts for so 
large a portion of over-all earnings, loan 
demand and interest rates get the most 
attention from the financial community 
in the analysis of bank operations. 

e Tarnished—At first glance, these 
two golden keys to bank earnings are 
somewhat tarnished. Bankers report 
new loan demand is tapering off into a 
“normal” seasonal first-half decline— 
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today’s world turns on better bearings! 


Smooth-running machinery hums a 
melody all its own—a rhythm that’s 
music to the ears of cost-conscious 
management. Smooth operation means 
efficient, long-lasting operation for 
equipment the world over. 

Vital to this smooth operation of 
many machine parts are the precision 
bronze bearings today being produced 
by American Brake Shoe. In diesel en- 


gines and rolling mills, in railroad cars 
and powerful presses, in machines large 
and small, these economical bearings 
are carrying heavier loads, at higher 
speeds, at substantially lower costs than 
ever before. 

Brake Shoe’s experience is greatest 
where the going is hardest . . . where 
mechanical parts must stand up under 
the worst of wear. Possibly this expe- 


rience can help solve a difficult bearing 
problem for you! American Brake 
Shoe Company, 530 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 








AMERICAN 








vital parts for the worlds of industry: AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION * AMFORGE DIVISION * AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
DIVISION * DENISON ENGINEERING DIVISION e ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION «KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL 
BEARING DIVISION «RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION * DOMINION BRAKE SHOE COMPANY 





UBULAR PARTS 


have many 
advantages 
of use in 


FABRICATED 
METAL PRODUCT S 


... that is 
Quality Tubing 
formed and welded on 


ETNA 
TUBE MILLS 


SWAGING MACHINES © SLITTING 
MACHINES + TUBE CUT-OFF MACHINES 


CLUEY ETNA 


MACHINE CO. 


80! E. INDIANA AVENUE « PERRYSBURG, OHIO 
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something that hasn’t happened for 
several years. And a few months ago, 
the Federal Reserve Board reversed its 
tight money policy by cutting the dis- 
count rate from 34% to 3% (BW-— 
Nov.23'57,p48). This week, the Phila- 
delphia Fed led another round of dis- 
count cuts. And New York’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank followed with a cut 
in the prime rate from 44 to 4% 

Bankers early this week were almost 
unanimous in expecting another Fed 
move that would affect their rates—a 
reduction of reserve requirements in 
New York and Chicago. This would 
pump more cash into the lending pipe- 
lines. 

Banks in these two “central reserve” 
cities must carry l-rger cash reserves 
against demand deposits—20% com- 
pared with 18% for their 282 compe- 
titors in the 50 reserve cities, and 12% 
for the 6,124 country member banks. 
A reduction of 2% in New York and 
Chicago could provide about $500-mil- 
lion of excess reserves, which in turn 
could support over $2.5-billion in addi- 
tional loans or purchases of government 
bonds. 
¢ Yearend Position—At the end of 
1957, as you can see from the compila- 
tion on page 96, loan demand was still 
strong enough to push the ratio of 
loans to deposits, in many cases, above 
1956 levels (though the percentage gain 
was less than 1956’s record boost). Nine 
banks in the billion-dollar-deposit circle 
experienced a rise in their loan ratios; 
five others had no change. 

In other words, most major banks 
closed out 1957 “fully loaned up.” 
This reflected the strong demand dur- 
ing most of the year for loans to finance 
—at least temporarily—plant and equip- 
ment expenditures, to meet increased 
working capital requirements, and for 
consumers’ needs. 
¢ Urgent Question—Taking into ac- 
count all these factors, the question now 
facing bankers is: When will interest 
rates and loan demand sink to a level 
that will definitely affect operating 
earnings, and how deep will the slide 
be? 

Most bankers and bank economists 
don’t figure on anything worse than the 
1948-49 and 1953-54 recessions. In both 
these periods, the economic pattern 
was pretty much the same as now: 
Capital spending was slowing, the 
Federal Reserve Board index was down, 
unemployment was up. By the end of 
1954, the major New York banks had 
a drop of about 2.1% in their total 
loans, a fall of 4.4% in interest received 
on loans, a rise of 4.9% in expenses. 
The Fed lowered the discount rate by 
$%—to a rate of 13%-in February, 
1954, and by another +%—to 14%—in 
April. The prime rate fell in March by 
4%, to 3%, 

° Paradox—Yet net operating earnings 


for the big New York banks rose about 
4.6% in 1954 over the figure for 
1953. 

The explanation for this ag in- 
congruity is simply that it takes a while 
for Ses to turn over. Banks today, for 
example, still have some on their books 
at 3% annual interest, even though the 
very best credit risks this year have 
been paying 44% (the prime lending 
rate) for their money. 

The loan yield for New York City 
banks right now stands at better than 
4.65%, though the average for 1957 
was 4.40%. A cut in the prime rate 
won't make its effects fully felt until 
previous high-interest loans are wiped 
off the books. 

New York bank = stock analyst 
Chandler Robbins, a vice-president of 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., estimates that 
the big New York banks in 1958 could 
duplicate 1957’s $700-million of loan 
interest collected, “even if, as a result of 
the downfurn in business, loans de- 
clined by $1-billion” and the prime rate 
was lowered from 44% to 4% 

J. R. Johnson, bank stock analyst for 

the First Boston Corp. says that even 
with a seasonal decline in loan volume, 
net operating earnings in first-half 1958 
are expected to rise, though probably 
not so fast as last year. 
e Shift—Harry V. Keefe, Jr., a partner 
in Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day, and a 
specialist in bank stocks, points out that 
many banks have increased their 
mortgage holdings and consumer loans— 
neither sensitive to changes in interest 
rates. 

He also expects a slowdown in the 
rise of operating costs, explaining that 
bank salaries are leveling off and per- 
sonnel turnover decreasing. 

A major cost item is interest paid on 
savings deposits. (This is especially im- 
portant in California, where banks 
have heavy savings deposits and savings 
interest went from 2% to 3% in 1957.) 
No increase is expected this year. Some 
bankers even suggest there may be a 
decrease. 
¢ Portfolios—In assaying 1958 pros- 
pects, you can’t completely overlook 
investment profits or losses. Again, 
specialists turn back to 1953-54 for 
clues. At that time, the New York 
Clearing House group of banks in- 
creased investments as loan demand fell 
(their investments rose to $10.8-billion 
at the 1954 yearend from $9.1-billion 
at yearend 1953). Though average 
yields fell during 1954 to 1.84% from 
1953’s 1.94%, interest and dividends 
rose to $199-million from $177-million. 
Rising bond markets more than offset 
the portfolio losses of 1953. 

The table on page 96 shows how 
bond portfolios were affected last year 
by strong loan demand during the first 
three quarters. Banks had to sell govern- 
ment bonds to get more loanable funds 
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Dye maker brightens fuel cost picture 


Burning coal at Toms River-Cincinnati saves 20% on fuel costs, permits clean steam generation 


The ultra-modern Toms River-Cincin- 
nati Chemicals Corp. plant in Toms 
River, N. J., produces millions of 
pounds of dyes a year. A large, depend- 
able steam supply is necessary in this 
operation for chemical processes and 
heat. To fill these requirements, the 
firm’s power plant burns coa/—since 
the cost of the nearest competitive fuel 
runs 20% higher. In addition, thanks 
to automatic operation and modern 
equipment, the power plant meets the 
rigid standards of cleanliness required 


in such manufacturing operations. 


Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new 
power facilities, consult a qualified 
engineering firm. Such concerns— 
familiar with the latest in fuel costs and 
equipment—will effect great savings 
for you in efficiency and fuel economy 
over the years. 
Facts you should know about coal 


Not only is bituminous coal the lowest- 
cost fuel in most industrial areas, but 


up-to-date coal burning equipment can 
give you 10% to 40% more steam per 
dollar. Today's automatic equipment 
pares labor costs and eliminates smoke 
problems. And vast coal reserves plus 
mechanized production methods mean 
a constantly plentiful supply of coal at 
stable prices. 


For additional case histories on burning 
coal the modern way or for technical ad- 
visory service, write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE e@ Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





Thinking about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 

NKP has information on available sites—plus facts 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made 
to your requirements. 

Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact 
M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. 


| had to find a plant site... 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY JOB EASIER 





| PENNSYLVANIA 
CANTON 





ZANESVILLE 
NEW CASTLER OHIO 


ILLINOIS INDIANAPOLISS YFCONNERSVILLE 
CHARLESTON RUSHVILLE! 


INDIANA 


! 
WHEELING to 
¢ 


EDWARDSVILLE 
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Ie credit limitations are keep- HOW TO 
ing your distributors from GET YOUR 


carrying adequate stocks at 


all times, let us show you the INVENTORY... »> 


CONTROLLED CREDIT 


used by many leading manu- 


facturers. It permits you to DISTRIBUTORS’ 


retain legal title to the mer- HANDS 
chandise, expands the dis- ese eeebee 


tributor’s credit without in- 


creasing risk to your com- WITHOUT 
pany, acts as a collection 
control, and supplies accu- CREDIT 


rate 30 day inventory records. RISK... > 
vi —_ CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 











WAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE 
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—a continuation of the 1956 pattern 
(BW-—Jan.19°57,p114). Eight of the 
18 billion-dollar banks reduced their 
ratio of “riskless’’ assets—cash and gov- 
ernments. For some time falling bond 
prices caused losses on sales. But there 
was much switching to register tax 
losses, and the sharp rise in government 
bond prices in the closing weeks of 
1957 was of considerable benefit to 
portfolio values. 

¢ Deposit Problem—One of the biggest 
problems of commercial banks has been 
the slow rate of deposit growth in re- 
cent years. Last year, as in 1956, de- 
posits showed only spotty gains, and 
many banks racked up losses. First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., for 
example, had a 2.7% deposit shrinkage 
and dropped out of the billion-dollar 
club. Of the 18 banks remaining in the 
club, seven had deposit declines. 

Deposit growth during the year, ex- 
plains First National City Bank of 
New York, “has been limited by the 
policy of credit restraint followed by 
the monetary authorities until mid- 
autumn.” 

An important part of the over-all 
deposit picture is the competition for 
savings, or time deposits. Reserve re- 
quirements for time deposits are far 
less than for demand deposits; thus 
more money is freed for loans and other 
earnings assets. Commercial banks com- 
pete for these deposits not only with 
one another but with other savings 
institutions not subject to the same 
restrictions—and the competition is 
largely in terms of interest paid. With 
declining yields on bank investments, 
this becomes a problem. 

Dr. Marcus Nadler, consulting econ- 
omist to New York’s Hanover Bank, 
takes a dim view of the outlook in this 
area. The problem, he says, could “‘be- 
come much more serious.” 


Trading Begins in Rights 
For AT&T Debentures 


Last week, as expected, stockholders 
of American Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co. voted overwhelmingly to authorize 
sale of more than $718-million of con- 
vettible debentures—the largest private 
securities offering in the nation’s cor- 
porate history. 

AT&T directors announced that the 
debentures will carry interest at 44% 
and will mature in 15 years. They are 
being offered shareholders at a ratio of 
one $100 debenture for each nine com- 
mon shares held. The debentures will 
be dated Mar. 12, 1958, and will be 
convertible into common stock, begin- 
ning that day, at $142 a share, payable 
by the surrender of one $100 deben- 
ture and $42 in cash. 

Although rights to subscribe to the 
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How did these COMPANIES* raise 
$622,226,000 of new capital? 








Pay To THE 
| Orpen OF AN AMERICAN CORPORATION ........-.++...+ $75,000,000.00 














KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. NO.5290 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


SEVENTY- FIVE MILLION AND CCC CHOCO OE 00/100 DOLLARS 


oe’ ° mC Py 











Aerojet-General Corporation 

Beatrice Foods Company 

Carolina Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 
Commercial Credit Company 

Florida Power Corporation 

Florida Power & Light Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 
Idaho Power Company 

International Milling Company 

Interstate Power Company 

Missouri Public Service Company 

Public Service Company of New Hampshire 
Rath Packing Company 

South Carolina Electric & Gas Company 
Standard Packaging Corporation 

Standard Pressed Steel Co. 

United Utilities, Incorporated 

The Washington Water Power Company 


42 additional Corporations — not listed. 

















gsi | 





Some of this $622,226,000 was raised by public offerings 
of securities, some through private placements—some of 
the securities were common stocks, some were preferreds, 
some were bonds. All of it was raised during 1957 by 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.t, acting as manager or co-man- 


ager of nationwide underwriting groups or as agent, 


You are invited to call on us when your 


corporation needs additional capital. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CoO. 


FOUNDED 1865 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
Members Boston and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


17 Watt Street - New York 5,N.Y. 


Boston CHICAGO Los ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 


tand its corporate affiliate, Kidder, Peabody & Co. Incorporated 





Name the 


leaders 
of any 
industry 


and you will name users of 
Towmotor fork lift trucks. 
For instance... 


is using 


TOWMOTOR 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


The Towmotor fleet at United 
States Steel Corporation's Duquesne 
Works is helping prevent excessive 
downtime, reduce handling costs in 
four departments and speed loading 
of heavy materials and products. To 
help improve your production oper- 
ation, write for Booklet SP-23 de- 
scribing new Towmotor “Pace- 
Maker” Series Fork Lift Trucks. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


“[ZER[INGER 


*Gerlinger Carrier Company, Dallas, Oregon 
is a subsidiary of 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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debentures won’t be sent out until 
around Feb. 7, Wall Street as usual 
jumped the gun. Trading in the rights 
began this week on a “when issued” 
basis. On Monday, the rights were sell- 
ing at $2.87 each, and AT&T closed 
on the Big Board at $173.50 a share. 
Holders must exercise the rights or sell 
them by Mar. 12; the rights will have 
no value after that date. 

¢ Eighth Postwar Sale—This will be the 
eighth sale of debentures authorized 
by stockholders of the giant utility since 
the end of World War II. It brings 
to $4-billion the sum that the company 
has raised through sale of such securi- 
ties, out of a total of nearly $12.5-bil- 
lion raised in the postwar years. More 
than $16-billion was spent for expan- 
sion during this period. 

Until now, the largest securities sale 
by the Bell System was $637-million of 
convertible debentures in 1955. How- 
ever, the previous record piece of public 
financing was held by the Ford Foun- 
dation, which sold $658-million of 
Ford Motor Co. stock two years ago. 


Wall St. Talks... 


. . . about mining com- 
pany “slip” . . . prospects for 
steel. . . margin accounts... 
thin and jumpy markets. 


Oops, sorry! SEC has halted sale of 
new stock of a uranium and copper 
company—someone neglected to “dis- 
close the fact that the issuer had lost 
its mining properties.” 


A look at steel, by a shrewd Street 
house, finds present conditions “ter- 
rible,” with many plants “producing at 
the lowest levels experienced during any 
but strike periods in the last 10-15 
vears.”” But the house expects the oper- 
ating rate to pick up, and thinks 1958 
production won't fall more than 11% 
below last vear. It savs that such a 
volume should be enough to maintain 
the dividends of most, if not all, major 
producers, providing prices hold up. 
That may prove true, but on Monday, 
Pittsburgh Steel took no action on its 
quarterly common dividend, which had 
been 25¢ a share plus 1% in stock. 


Margin accounts are only 17%— 
55,000 out of 330,000—of the customer 
accounts maintained with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, the 
world’s largest brokerage house. 


Many markets are thin and jumpy, 
brokers say. In one hour of trading last 
week: (1) General Dynamics shares 
rose $2.12, then slid back $1.50; (2) 
Douglas Aircraft rose $1.25, then lost it 


all. During the same day, steel stocks 
were wobbly, after a Street house 
changed its market rating of the group 
from “average” to “relatively untavor- 
able.” 


One pessimistic Street rumor has it 
that “major oil companies have found 
themselves a lot of oil, but haven’t an- 
nounced it yet for fear it might be a 
bearish market factor.” 


Money is still tight for some bor- 
rowers. Iwo loans of $200,000 apiece 
cost Penn-Texas Corp. 10% interest 
plus a $4,000 “service fee” in each case. 
The money was to help P-T carry its 
hefty holdings of Fairbanks, Morse 
stock. 


Semantics in the Street: To avoid 
frightening customers by mentioning 
“inflation,” brokers now talk of “our 
expanding economy.” And no one 
“gambles” or “speculates” any more; 
traders in quest of a fast buck are now 
said to “take calculated risks.” 
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Another railroad worry: The indus- 
try’s working capital position is getting 
worse, as well as its traffic. Working 
funds—less inventories of materials and 
supplies, and debt due within a year— 
were only enough to meet pavroll for 
eight days on Sept. 30, the most recent 
report. At the end of 1955, the com- 
parable figure was 40 days; at the end 
of 1945 it was 44 months. 

= 
Head-to-toe diversification. Revlon, 
Inc., famed for its lipstick, has just 
bought Brooklyn’s Knomark Mfg. Co., 
a maker of shoe polish. 

. 
Life insurance companies may be fac- 
ing higher federal taxes. It’s reported 
that the Treasury will soon suggest a 
new formula, by which the underwrit- 
ing profits and capital gains of the life 
companies would be taxed, as well as 
their investment income. 

e 
Over the $1-billion line. International 
Business Machines says its gross vol- 
ume last year topped $1-billion for the 
first time, making a 36% leap from 
1956. Per share earnings rose 18%, to 
$4.73. 

~ 
Scented checks pay off, says Charles 
Granville, president of Angelique & 
Co., a Wilton (Conn.) perfume maker. 
Angelique dips its checkbooks in a 
perfume called Pink Satin, and Gran- 
ville says he gets dozens of letters from 
bank clerks, secretaries, and others who 
handle the checks, all wanting to buy 
some of the scent. 
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New pitch on sales promotion timing 


How Emery 
Air Freight 
helped promote 


a new Car 


Planes and promotion timing belong 
together. For example, millions of dol- 
lars are gambled on public acceptance 
of a new car. So its launching must 
be dramatic, nation-wide and perfectly 
timed. For one car maker Emery pro- 
vided the perfect answer. 

Emery set up distribution points in 
eleven key cities. Advertising kits, films, 
screens were rushed to dealers within 
a few hours—color and fabric books 
alone going to over 500 different desti- 
nations on time! 


Fast, dependable Emery enables you 
to plan your sales efforts on a nation- 
wide scale with “split-second” timing 
... for maximum impact. 

And with Emery, you can expect 
savings up to 33% (depending upon 
distance and weight) compared with 
the only other air express service. Of 
course, any emergency shipment 
moves better by air. But find out how 
Emery’s nationwide door-to-door serv- 
ice can fit into your everyday promo- 
tional planning. 


EMERY air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska. Canada.. 


. and Europe, Asia, Africa, 
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W.R. Grace Thrives by Getting 
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GRACE LINERS are still an important part of W. R. Grace & Co.’s empire. Here a “Santa” ship takes on fruit at Valparaiso, Chile. 
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omplex 


“Young Peter” Grace has steered 
the staid, century-old shipping 
company into a giant complex 
with interests in everything from 
chemicals to advertising to 
candy. 


Earlier this month, W. R. Grace & 
Co. simultaneously dedicated two new 
projects. It launched a $23-million liner, 
the new Santa Paula, to carry passengers 
and freight between the U.S., the Carib- 
bean, and the west coast of South Amer- 
ica; and it formally opened a new $18- 
million plant in Baton Rouge, La., for 
the production of low-pressure poly- 
ethylene. 

Perhaps nothing else could so dram- 
atize the change that has taken place 
in the sedate “Old Lady of Hanover 
Square,” a landmark in downtown New 
York. A decade ago, a new Grace ship 
would have occasioned no surprise. 
W. R. Grace is still largely associated in 
the public mind with the Grace Line, 
whose ships have plied between New 
York and South America for a 100 years. 
But a ship line operating a chemical 
plant is something else. Eyebrows jerked 
upwards when Joseph Peter Grace, Jr., 
(cover) who became president of the 
company in 1945, announced ‘that he 
intended to take the company deeply 
into chemicals. 

Continued 
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CHEMICALS are coming up fast, now represent slightly more than half the company’s 
assets. Above is part of Grace’s ammonia-urea production plant in Woodstock, Tenn. 


SOUTH AMERICAN sugar is sold in world markets, is used in local candy 


plants, and produces basic raw material for Grace’s expanding paper industry. 











TEXTILES, mostly for the Latin American market, are produced 
by Grace subsidiaries. This one is located at Vitarte, Peru 


BISCUIT plant at Periera, Colombia, mixes and bakes 
its products in a modern continuous vacuum cooker 


PAPERMAKING machines at Paramonga, Peru, use bagasse (sugar cane waste) in the production of kraft paper and paperboard. 




















(Story starts on page 104) 


Within a half-dozen years, W. R. 
Grace & Co. has changed directions 
considerably. The ship line is bigger 
than ever—yet today it represents less 
than 14% of the company’s assets, 
against over 56% in 1950. The com- 
pany’s Latin American group of busi- 
nesses has almost doubled in volume; 
but in the same period its percentage 
of the over-all company capital has 
dipped from 43% in 1951 to less than 
20% today. The chemical business, 
however, represents 55% of assets, 
where in 1950 it was a mere 3%. 
¢ Far Reaches—That rough breakdown 
gives little indication of the wide-flung 
empire that Peter Grace (right), now 
44, but still called Peter by his staff and 
on occasion referred to as Young Peter, 
presides over with a frenetic energy and 
a fantastic grip on detail. 

Under the Grace banner today are 
combined: 

A ship line, one of the most profit- 
able of all American flag lines. 

An _ outdoor-advertising company, 
second-ranking in the country. 

A chemical complex, producing a 
wide range of products from organic 
fertilizers to petrochemicals. 

A bank, with deposits over $170- 
million and one of the fastest rates of 
growth in New York City, and an in- 
surance brokerage company. 

A half-interest in Panagra, an airline, 
and a constant squabble with its partner 
(Pan American) there. 

An agricultural and manufacturing 
sub-empire in Latin America that pro- 
duces sugar, paper, paint, coffee, tex- 
tiles, biscuits, and tin. 

An extensive trading operation, in 
which Grace also acts as sales repre- 
sentative for several other major Amer- 
ican companies. 
¢ Invisible Ties—The apparent dis- 
parity between activities sometimes 
baffles outsiders. At an American Man- 
agement Assn. seminar last summer, 
Grace was one of a half-dozen complex 
companies chosen as case problems to 
determine proper planning programs. 
Che team of conferees assigned to W. 
R. Grace concluded that it was im- 
possible to plan for the company, and 
recommended that the Grace problem 
be dropped from the program. 

Even in a world where diversification 
is a watchword, Grace has diversifica- 
tion within diversification. ‘Through 
about 75 subsidiaries and affiliates it 
has anywhere from a finger to a whole 
arm in 16 different major industries. 
Outsiders still want to know, Peter 
Grace notes wrvly, “whether we're a 
holding company, an investment trust, 
or an international economic accident.” 

lo a degree, the company is all three 
-if one adds to that mix 100-odd years 
of deliberately logical development, a 
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high degree of flexibility, and an un- 
usual family. 

Until 1945, W. R. Grace was clearly 
a reflection of the first two Grace men 
to run the company—William Russell 
Grace, who started the company in 
1854 in Peru, built up a worldwide 
trading and shipping outfit, and his 
son, Joseph P. Grace, who created the 
Latin American industrialization of the 
company. Since 1945, the company has 
been re-made in the image of Peter— 
grandson of the founder—who took over 
the presidency at 32. 


|. The Third Generation 


Peter Grace is a stocky, moon-faced 
man, who talks with a slight lisp, and 
even in repose never seems entirely 
still, and who thinks nothing of calling 
his top executives from halfway around 
the world at + a.m. to discuss an oper- 
ating problem. 

Some Grace men contend that Peter 
never sleeps. Although almost every 
group and subgroup in the empire oper- 
ates with a high degree of autonomy, 
operating executives say that somehow 
Peter knows what’s going on every 
minute in all of them, by way of an 
incredible volume of reports that flow 
to him everv dav, no matter where he 
is. Over the vears, he has averaged 
about 150 days a vear in travel—and he 
doesn't like traveling. But Grace oper- 
ates in 24 countries, has substantial 
business in 15 of them. The people on 
the ground want to see the top man 
and he wants to see what's going on. He 
travels with two secretaries, dictates al- 
most constantly as he Head- 
quarters men know thev had better be 
ready with an answer for almost any- 
thing when the hourly collection of 
cables comes in. 
¢ Two Problems—When he took over 
at the end of World War II, Peter 
faced two problems. The first was to 
get out of the shadow of his predecessors 
in an organization so encrusted with 
tradition (the last of the roll-top desks 
disappeared only two vears ago) that it 
resembled more an exclusive club than 
a business headquarters. 

Ihe second problem was more 
critical. With the upsurge of tech- 
nological competence during and after 
the war, it became obvious that Gracc 
was going to get left out of the race 
unless it changed somewhat. Grace was 
a U.S. company—but its shipping, 
trading, and manufacturing activities 
were concentrated in South America, 
most heavily in Peru, which itself held 
only 6% of the Latin urban market. Its 
U.S. businesses—then mainly the bank— 
were, in Peter’s words, “only frosting on 
the cake.” Since its start, the- company 
had been closely held (even today, the 
Grace and associated families still con- 
trol about 30% of the voting stock 


moves. 


PETER GRACE, grandson of the founder, 


runs the company with a frenetic energy. 


through a complicated series of trusts), 
but it would soon be necessary to seek 
more public financing. To U.S. in 
vestors, South America generally im 
plied “natives,” “‘revolutions,”” and wild 
economic fluctuations. 

¢ Why Chemicals?—Peter wanted to 
get the bulk of the business back in the 
U.S., pick up a store of technical com 
petence, and in turn use that to upgrade 
its Latin American activities 

So Grace picked chemicals—becaus« 
it was one field with no limit in sight, 
where securities generally sold at a 
premium, where there was no end to 
product possibilities—and where W. R. 
Grace already had a tochold. ‘The com 
pany originally started as a shipper of 
guano for fertilizer, later added Chilean 
nitrates, and as early as 1908 had started 
a company in the U.S. to mix and sell 
fertilizers, insecticides, and other agri 
cultural chemicals. 
¢ Preliminaries—Actually, Grace didn't 
“get into” chemicals in an important 
way until almost 1953—though it has 
by now invested $180-million in that 
field. Before that, it had made a coupk 
of other moves. 

It picked up an outdoor advertising 
company, Foster & Kleister, simply be 
cause it was a good buy, and for a while 
Grace was looking for almost any kind 
of profitable domestic operation. As it 
turned ‘out, Foster & Kleister was an 
exceptional buy. Concentrated in the 
fastest growing western states, and run 
by men who knew the business, its 
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Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


THERE'S MORE THAN 
YOUR PRODUCT INA 
FORT WAYNE CONTAINER 


There's a solid half-century 
of research, experience, 
specialization— built right in. 


Now in its fiftieth year, Fort Wayne is one of America’s 
oldest and largest companies engaged solely in the design 
and manufacture of corrugated shipping containers and 
corrugated paper products. 


But years alone have little significance. 


The significance is in Fort Wayne results —in specialized 
skills, cumulative research attainments, integrated opera- 
tions, laboratory controlled production, a tradition of 
quality and dependable service. 


We note our half-century, but we accent the accomplish- 
ments that pack quality, uniformity and economy in fo- 
day’s Fort Wayne containers. 


A copy of the company’s latest finan- 
cial report may be obtained by 
writing to Harold M. Treen, President, 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


JT Myre 


CORRUGATED PapeR COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES * FORT WAYNE 1. INDIANA 
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volume and profit have risen steadily. 
Grace put $3.8-million in cash into it, 
borrowed another $4-million on long 
term, got back all its own cash invest- 
ment from profits within three years. 
¢ Early Flops—Other early acquisitions 
didn’t work so well—but may have re- 
sulted in more profound changes. 
Shortly after the war, W. R. Grace 
also bought up a couple of companies 
distributing agricultural machinery. 
The company had traded in farm ma- 
chinery in South America, assumed it 
could do the same in the U.S., and 
the market looked good. But here 
Grace fell on its face. It staffed the 
new acquisitions with old-line Grace 
men who had grown up in the shipping 
and trading business, but who did not 
understand the domestic market for 
farm equipment. These companies 
were unloaded early in the game, but 
Peter Grace decided from then on to 
get the people needed before making a 
new move, rather than try to retrain 
old-timers. ‘That meant bringing in a 
batch of new skills from the outside, a 
shattering of precedent that created a 
morale problem. 
¢ Break With Tradition—Historically, 
every Grace executive started in the 
mail room, was shifted from operation 
to operation until he learned the whole 
breadth of the company. Every divi 
sion and department was fully informed 
of everything that all the others were 
doing, and an executive was expected 
to be able to step in anywhere he might 
be needed at any time. The influx of 
specialists (in 10 years the number of 
men with technical degrees has _in- 
creased from 50 to 1,000) jockeving 
with old-line generalists caused an un- 
happy shop for a while, since no one 
knew how the change would end. 
e New Blood—Two things eased the 
situation. At the top level, many of the 
old-timers were at or nearing retirement 
age, and intermediate levels were sur- 
prisingly thin. The entry into special- 
ized, and for Grace exotic, fields 
brought about a decentralization as ex- 
tieme as any in U.S. industry. For 
instance, the “chemical group” operates 
in effect as six separate companies. 
Today, most of the people in key 
positions are “new men.” A number of 
them arrived via acquisitions during 
the past five years. But at least 80 
others at the top two levels have been 
brought in from the outside since Peter 
became president. Peter Grace, a bright 
and ambitious young man_ himself, 
likes to hire other bright ambitious 
voung men, push them up as fast as 
they can go. 


ll. Road to Acquisition 
Without any real background in 

chemicals, or research facilities, or real 

offshoots of other business that could 
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MONEY needs the right handling, too! 


Your lift trucks or production equip- 
ment perform best when they are 
designed for your type of work. Simi- 
larly, money obtained to pay for new 
equipment works best for you when 
instalment purchase plans are cut to 
the financial pattern of your business. 

Solving such equipment purchase 
problems with the right “kind” of 
money and financing service has been 
a specialty of C.1.T. Corporation for 
over forty years. C.1.T. Corporation 
arranges an equipment financing pro- 
gram designed specifically for your 
needs. 





You can finance any type of pro- 
ductive machine on long terms 
through C.1.T. Corporation. If you 
choose, you can use Pay-As-You- 
Depreciate Plan to relate payments to 
accelerated depreciation allowances. 


There’s a C.1.T. Plan that is right for 
you. For complete details write or call 
any office listed below. 


Atlanta, 55 Marietta St., N. W., 
Chicago, 221 N. LaSalle St., Cleveland, 
Leader Building, Dallas, 1309 Main 
St., Denver, 655 Broadway, Detroit, 
1625 Cadillac Tower, Houston, 1100 


E. Holcombe Blvd., Jacksonville, 1710 
Prudential Bldg., Kansas City, 210 
West Tenth St., Los Angeles, 416 W. 
Eighth St., Memphis, 8 North Third 
St., New York, 390 Fourth Ave., 
Philadelphia, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
Portland, Ore., Equitable Building, 
San Francisco, 120 Montgomery St. 


C.1.T. Corporation is the wholly-owned subsid- 
iary of C.I.T. Financial Corporation: capital 
and surplus 

over $230,000,- 

000.InCanada: > 
Canadian 

Acceptance 

Corporation 

Limited. 


CORPORATION 








Accessibility to 
major markets 
in New York State 


Greatest Market in the nation is New 
York State .. . and it is within 
hours of other foremost Seaboard 
and Central States markets .. . 
for every conceivable consumer 
and industrial product. 


Unequalled Transportation is avail- 
able in New York State. . . the 
world’s most extensive network 
of modern highway, rail, water 
and air facilities. 

* 

Before you deciae on a new plant 

site, what marketing and transporta- 

tion data do you need? 


@ Size and composition of consumer 
or industrial markets? 


Present and potential consump- 
tion of specific products? 


Cost of assembling your compo- 
nents or raw materials . . . and of 
delivering your products to dis- 
tribution points throughout the 
U. S. and overseas? 


The New York State Department of 
Commerce stands ready with a pro- 
fessional, long-experienced staff to 
give you a tailor-made analysis of any 
market within competitive reach of 
any given New York State location 
... plus complete transportation costs 
and schedules, 


But you'll want many other facts, 
too. What about 


...labor...components and raw 
materials...sites and buildings 
... power...water... fuel... financing? 


Let us answer your questions. Write 
for “Industrial Location Services,” a 
free booklet that tells what we can do 
for you. Send your request to me at 
Room 563, 112 State Street, Albany 7. 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
Commissioner of Commerce 
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be expanded, Grace started the acquisi- 
tion route, narrowed its first search 
down to Davison Chemical Co. In 
1950, Davison was doing about $35,- 
million a year, largely in two fields that 
Grace liked: (1) agricultural chemicals, 
which Grace already knew a little 
about, and (2) catalysts for the petro- 
leum industry, which looked like a 
—_ into the burgeoning petrochemi- 
cals. 

Grace started buying Davison stock 
quietly on the open market, by the end 
of 1951 had picked up almost. 19%— 
and two seats on the Davison board. 
By the end of 1953, Davison sales were 
up to $56-million, and Grace had 
majority control, with 63.5% for which 
it had paid about $21-million in cash 
and Grace stock. In May, 1954, the 
two companies merged. 
¢ Chemical Line-Up—At the same 
time, Grace had been moving into the 
field from other flanks. In 1952, it an- 
nounced plans to build a $20-million 
nitrogen products plant near Memphis. 
That plant finally went on stream in 
1954, the same year that Grace also 
merged with Dewey & Almy. 

Today, the chemical divisions line 
up this way: 

Grace Chemical Co., produces am- 
monia and urea, used for fertilizers and 
industrial chemicals. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., makes 
container sealing compounds, battery 
separators, paint lattices, adhesives. 

Cryovac Co., produces Cryovac, a 
flexible transparent film, airtight and 
shrinkable, used extensively for food 
packaging. 

Davison Chemical Co., a major pro- 
ducer of petroleum catalysts, silica gels, 
superphosphates, mixed fertilizers, and 
thorium for the AEC. 

Dewey & Almy Overseas, produces 
sealing compounds and Cryovac, in 
England, France, Italy, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil, and handles world- 
wide exports of Dewey & Almy. 

Polymer Chemicals Co., just starting 
production of low-pressure, high-den- 
sity polyethylene. 

Grace Chemical Research & Devel- 
opment Co., a special center to do re- 
search not related to that of the operat- 
ing divisions, which do their own. 

Although there’s some centralization 
among these—particularly in finance, in- 
dustrial and public relations, and to a 
degree in research—each operates auton- 
omously. There’s no consolidation of 
sales or purchasing, for instance, since 
each sells to different markets, uses 
different raw materials. There’s very 
little business among the divisions since 
each has little the others need, al- 
though Davison can take some ammo- 
nia from the nitrogen division, and does 
make catalysts for the process used by 
the polyethylene plant. : 

How well is Grace doing with its 


~ 


chemical complex? So far, pretty well, 
although it has some problems. Its vol- 
ume of about $180-million in 1957, 

resents about 39% of Grace’s total 
volume of $460-million, puts it about 
ninth in rank of U.S. chemical com- 
panies after four years. 

However, it has some current—and 
Grace assumes temporary—weak spots. 
Fertilizer business is off generally, in 
both volume and profits. Lower vol- 
ume in cans has meant less market for 
its can sealing compounds. The big 
nitrogen plant was announced in 1952, 
when nitrogen products were in short 
supply—but had its first full year in 
1955 when the situation swung from 
shortage to oversupply. Grace thinks 
that it’s in a somewhat better position 
here than most of the industry though. 
For one thing, it converts some 40% 
of its ammonia output to urea. And 
the Memphis plant sits in the distri- 
bution center of a rich area for farm 
supply, livestock feed, industrial use. 

The new 50-million-lb. capacity poly 
plant is largely a gamble, at the mo- 
ment. Although the market is not yet 
proved, the industry thinks enough of 
the new plastic so that between Grace 
and some 13 competitors, about 400- 
million Ib. of capacity for low-pressure 
poly will come in within a year. Grace 
chemical men hope to have tke plant 
operating at capacity by the end of 
1958—but even the most optimistic of 
them do not expect the new operation 
to show a profit within two years. 

One of its other plastics, Cryovac— 
which alone did $30-million domesti- 
cally last year—has the bulk of its spe- 
cial market. And Davison still leads 
the field in production of petroleum 
refining catalysts. 


lll. Charting New Growth 


Meanwhile, Grace has been getting 
even deeper into South America. For 
100 years, almost all the company’s 
business hinged on Latin America. The 
ship line, the bank, the insurance bro- 
kerage, all developed as offshoots of the 
north-south trading. Latin America, 
Peter Grace is convinced, is just really 
getting started. Its population, already 
over 170-million, is increasing at a rate 
of 24% a vear, compared with the 14% 
in the U.S. Urban concentration— 
bringing with it a higher demand for 
goods and services—is increasing at a 
5% annual rate. 
¢ Operations Pattern—For the way 
Grace has historically operated there, 
on a theory of multiple profits, take the 
case of some of its Peruvian operations. 

At Paramonga, Grace grows cane, 
grinds it and refines the sugar. Byprod- 
uct molasses is made into alcohol in 
its own distillery. The waste cane fiber 
is converted into pulp and paper, and 
in turn into multi-wall bags and card- 
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NEW WAY TO UPGRADE YOUR PRODUCTS: VINYL COATINGS 


This lustrous vinyl-coated 
rack resists the scalding 
water and detergents of 
automatic dishwashing, 
prevents clattering and 
chipping of delicate china. 


For soft, colorful seating... 
for table tops... 


For premium slip-proof 
garment hangers and sox 
stretchers that won't 

rust or tear... 


W 2) 








For bassinets, metal 
play pens, children’s 
furniture... 


For leather-like 
stair-well filler, 
protective 
screening... 


Colorful, leathery coatings 
for wire and expanded steel 


Tough leather-like coatings of vinyl 
can create profitable new markets 
for you with wire and expanded steel 
products. Colorful coatings up to 
1/16” (60 mils) thick can be de- 
posited on heavy wire, rod stock, 
or expanded steel in one dip. Or by 
spraying it on. 


You can make the elastomeric coat- 
ings soft and rubbery—or as hard 
as tire casing. Make the finishes 
glossy, matte, or even crinkled. And 
in any color you choose. The char- 


acteristics of the final coating are 
determined by the formulation. After 
spray or dip application, a short heat 
cure ‘ the resin and perma- 
nently bonds it to the metal. 


‘sets”’ 


Write for sources of vinyl in liquid 
form for coating metal, glass, or 
wood. Get a head start on investi- 
gating the new, profitable ways to 
use wire and expanded steel—vinyl 
coated for resilience, color and 
premium appearance. Write today! 


Organic Chemicals Division 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. SP-1, St. 


Louis 24, Missouri 


Monsanto manufactures a wide 
variety of plasticizers and Opalon® 
resins for formulators of these 
high-quality vinyl dispersions. 


Monsanto 


® 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
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/ Solve your ’58 


| cash problem NOW 


If your business may be needing more cash 
working capital in the year ahead, investigate 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial Financing 
Plan. Find out how you can arrange for funds 
to be available WHEN YOU NEED THEM. 


Experience has proved that this method 
usually provides MORE CASH than is available 
from other sources. Funds are used AS LONG 
AS NEEDED without negotiations for renewal. 
Normally cash is ready for use three to five days 
after first contact. Once started, the operation is 
automatic. No interference with management. 
No preliminary expenses. No long term fixed 
commitments. The one charge is tax deductible. 


For more information, write and say “Send me 
facts about plan described in Business Week.” 
Address the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CORPORATION Office below: 


Consult 


Commercial 


$25,000 


$100,000 


MILLIONS 


Commercial Credit Building, Baltimore 2 


222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 


Credit 


722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 


100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 


Capital and Surplus 
Over $200,000,000 


112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 
the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 
The 1956 total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over 


three billion dollars. 
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board boxes. Grace sugar is packed in 
Grace bags, shipped on Grace trucks 
and ships, stored in Grace warehouses, 
used by Grace candy and biscuit plants, 
wholesaled and retailed in Grace stores. 
Mactrinery for the complex is supplied 
by a Grace subsidiary. 

The concentration has always been 
on the west coast—in Peru, Chile, Col- 
ombia, and Bolivia, in that order. In 
those countries, Grace has become a 
part of the national life—so much so 
that when Bolivia nationalized tin 
mines of its own citizens in 1952, it left 
the Grace mines alone. Of 14,000 
Grace employees in Latin America, only 
175 are non-Latins, only 55 of these 
Americans. (Americans go only when 
they have special skills not available on 
the grounds—usually technical or finan- 
cial—or when they are making the 
rounds as part of a long training cycle.) 
¢ Local Production—Though Grace 
still runs a large export-import and 
trading business—annual volume fluctu- 
ates between $75-million and $100-mil- 
lion—that side has been eclipsed by 
direct local production. The roster of 
products is a long one, ranging from 
textiles to electric light bulbs, to build- 
ing materials to canned foods. 

Ten years ago, textiles were easily the 

top category, but have since slipped 
considerably. Today, sugar leads, par- 
ticularly on profits. Grace doesn’t con- 
sider sugar as a growth industry, but its 
facilities have probably the lowest pro- 
duction cost in the world, lets them 
compete easily in the world market de- 
spite price fluctuation. 
e New Approach—South American 
business has been run from New York 
only by consultation. Each country has 
its own area manager. Credit, sales, per- 
sonnel and marketing problems vary 
from country to country; competition 
is with local, not international, com- 
panies; and business is done on a much 
more personal plane. The only over-all 
rules: Make a profit, keep out of politics. 
Currency problems do not bother 
Grace. What it loses on currency in one 
year, it picks up in another. 

But the approach to South America 

is changing also. The keys: paper and 
chemicals. 
e Paper Empire—Grace got into the 
paper business out of desperation. In 
the 1930s the bottom fell out of the 
sugar market. The idea of using bagasse 
—waste left after the sirup has been 
squeezed out of the cane—for pulp had 
been talked about, but Grace engineers 
developed the first practical process for 
using bagasse, for paper production. 
Its first bagasse-pulp plant opened in 
Peru in 1940, and last year, Grace pro- 
duced about 30,000 tons of paper and 
paperboard at Paramonga, compared 
with 10,000 tons in 1950. 

Now Peter sees big things for paper. 
In fact, he figures that within a decade 
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One way ‘to keep ‘em rolling’... 


Hot slab rolling mill 


Never take electrical power for granted! 


The vital nerve center of every steel mill is its 
vast network of electrical control and power 
circuits—wires and cables that must not fail. 


Since the insulation is the heart of the cable... 
and since only Okonite (insulation specialists 
since 1878) produces cables by all four insulat- 
ing methods: strip, dip, extrusion and taping 
. .. Our engineers are in a completely unpreju- 


diced position when it comes to recommending 
the right type of cable for your circuit. 


Don’t wait for expensive electrical failure to 
prove to you that—in cables—the only bargain 
is absolute reliability. 

For a frank, down-to-earth discussion on cable 


insulating methods, write for Bulletin BW-1106-K , 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


4566 





BELDSOL 


the Solderable 
Magnet Wire 


If it’s 
worth 
engineers’ 
time... 





...it’s worth 
engineered 
wire 





SINCE 1902 
CHICAGO 


( Bel FOR INDUSTRY 
10-M 





Magnet Wire + Lead Wire + Power 

Supply Cords, Cord Sets and Portable 

Cord « Aircraft Wires * Welding 

Cable «+ Electrical Household Cords « 

Electronic Wires * Avtomotive Wire 
and Cable 
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Grace will be primarily a chemical and 
paper company. Grace already ranks as 
No. 2 papermaker in the southern hem- 
isphere, and expects to be first within 
two years. It’s expanding its current 
facilities, putting up other bagasse-paper 
plants in Puerto Rico and Colombia, 
planning one in Cuba, and setting up 
a plant in Brazil (based on native euca- 
lyptus trees rather than cane) which will 
turn out quantities comparable to its 
bagasse production. In Mexico, Grace 
has just bought a $2-million boxmaking 
plant, plans a bagasse-paper mill. 

Consumption of paper in South 
America today—about 20 Ib. per capita 
—is among the lowest in the world. But 
illiteracy is being cut rapidly, and the 
increase in paper use is running twice 
the growth of the urban market. 

Peter figures that growth in the South 
American paper business won't be af- 
fected by the current worldwide decline 
in the industry. Grace has three advan- 
tages for the coming market: It’s there, 
it’s known, and local governments are 
more than willing to cooperate with the 
company on local production to save a 
drain on currency for imports. U.S. and 
European paper production is geared 
technologically to northern woods— 
Grace pioneered in production from 
local materials like bagasse and euca- 
lyptus, knows how to use the inexpen- 
sive local materials; geography works 
for them—shipping costs alone prevent 
northern producers from dumping ex- 
cess on the Latin market. 
¢ South With Chemicals—Now that it 
has picked up technical knowledge, 
Grace is moving south with chemicals. 
In ‘Trinidad, a new nitrogen plant is 
going up. Peter figures the new plant 
has a natural price protection—low 
shipping costs, low production and 
labor costs, and cheap gas. In Peru, an 
alkali project is being built to make 
caustic soda, chlorine, and soda ash. 
In Brazil, Grace, in cooperation with 
two large German companies, is getting 
into DDT, chlorine, solvents, deter- 
gents, and metallic alloys. In Puerto 
Rico, Grace will produce high-purity 
silicons, jointly with a French com- 
pany. 

Says Peter: “From now on we'll go 
anywhere the market for chemicals and 
paper takes us.” The influx of new tech- 
nical industries is creating one transi- 
tion problem, though, verv similar to 
the one that’s now finished at head- 
quarters. The men running the new op- 
erations are technicians, not traders, 
and again “new Grace” is impinging on 
“old Grace.” As a result, the paper and 
chemical operations are being divorced 
from the old area groupings and the 
reorganization may be ruffling some 
feelings. 

Even the century-old ship line—less 
amenable to change because of rigid 
government regulation—is becoming 


more “new Grace.” Though the ship 
line will, over the next decade, repre- 
sent an increasingly smaller’ portion of 
Grace's total assets, it too is gearing up 
for a far greater expansion of traffic be- 
tween the two continents. 


IV. Steamship Expansion 


Grace Line has always been profit- 
able. But the near monopoly it once 
enjoyed between U.S. ports and the 
west coast of South America was ex- 
ploded after World War II. South 
American countries, bitter about the 
short shrift they got when bottoms 
were scarce, during and immediately 
after the war, decided to protect them- 
selves from then on. Venezuela, Chile, 
Colombia, and Ecuador, among others, 
have since established their own na- 
tional ship lines—these plus a Dutch 
line, a Danish line, and Alcoa Steam- 
ship now take between 40% and 50% 
of the North-South traffic. 
¢ On the Ways—Even with a smaller 
share of the traffic, the line’s business 
keeps moving up. For 1957, revenue 
jumped to a record $84-million, and as 
far as the company is concerned that’s 
only the beginning of a steadily grow- 
ing business. 

Last vear, Grace signed contracts with 
the U.S. Maritime Commission for 
replacement of almost its entire fleet 
over the next decade, a program that 
will increase its capacity by at least 
50%. The new passenger-cargo liners, 
the Santa Rosa and the Santa Paula, are 
the first steps in the program. Grace 
figures that with the U.S. constantly 
having to import more of South Ameti- 
ca’s vast store of raw materials—and in 
return sending more packaged goods 
south—its own loadings will increase at 
a 9% annual rate. 

The ship program won't affect the 
rest of the company’s capital expan- 
sion because, under the U.S. construc- 
tion subsidy program, the government 
puts up much of the cost of having 
ships built in U.S. yards. And under 
new regulations, the balance can be 
fully financed through government-in- 
sured mortgages. 
¢ New Design—For the new fleet, how- 
ever, Grace is designing ships that, 
savs Lewis Lapham, president of the 
line, will have the first major change in 
cargo-handling since the Phoenicians. 

Today, about 55% of all ship operat- 
ing cost comes in cargo handling. So 
Grace plans to build container ships. 
Instead of the standard horizontal 
holds, the new vessels will have vertical 
shafts, with cargo packed in sealed 
containers, loaded and unloaded by 
industrial type traveling cranes, instead 
of the standard winch and boom. The 
method was pioneered by Pan-Atlantic 
Steamship Corp., a coastal line, but 
Grace will be the first company to at- 
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Leet 


cag Why You See 
| Rails in each of 


= these pictures... 


Railroads have been on the scene for a long 
time — and they’re still INDUSTRY’S MOST 
VITAL, MODERN TRANSPORTATION! 
They'll continue to be in the picture so long as 
they can haul more of all kinds of freight, around 
the clock, in any kind of weather. That's why 
even the newest, biggest and most modern plants 
have “built-in” rail service. 

Dependable and modern rail service is one of 
the big advantages for manufacturers located in 
The Land of Plenty, the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western. Other advantages are 


The plant that’s correctly located 
has a permanent competitive 
advantage. 


nearness to markets, nearness to the world’s 
finest Bituminous Coal, and nearness to the great 
Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. . . 
varied raw materials, dependable manpower, 
ample water and electric power. . . good cli- 
mate, good communities, good living . . . favor- 
able tax structures and many more “must” and 
“plus” factors. 


When you build your new plant, have the 
railroad “built in’’ — and build your plant in The 
Land of Plenty. N&W plant location specialists 
are at your service immediately to provide 
complete data about good plant sites, without 
obligation and in confidence. With over 50 
years of experience, they understand your 
problems, too! 


Write, wire or call— 


t. E. WARD, JR., Manager 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer, 8-792 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


NORFOLK and WESTERN RAILWAY 
VIRGINIA. , : Roanoke, Virginia 


Norpoth... Wester. 


RAILWAY 


que sik GREAT 
SERVED BY THe 
woRFoLk AND WESTER, 


THE ¥ 
f° : | MARL Any 
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KENTUCKY » o A 
elt 
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How Motorola, Inc., combined 
an 80% reduction in 
nly insurance cost with... 


SKYLINE 
ADVERTISING 


When Motorola, Inc., installed a fire protec- 
tion system in their Quincy, Illinois, plant they 
realized an 80° reduction in fire insurance 
premium . .. enough to pay for the cost of the 
system in 6 years. Look what else they got: 
The contemporary beauty of their Horton® 
Watersphere® towering over the plant and 
providing skyline advertising. 

Skyline advertising makes good sense to good 
business executives. Where else can an invest- 
ment in (1) plant security (2) dependable water 
pressure and (3) pleasing design, pay off in (a) 
insurance savings and (b) demonstrated pres- 
tige and promotional benefit? 

Write your nearest CB&I office for the book- 
let on Waterspheres and Waterspheroids®. 





100,000-gallon Watersphere graces sky 
line over Motorola, Quincy, Illinois, plant 
to supply dependable gravity pressure 
water supply for sprinkler system 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper Industries 
. and Industry at large. 


J Chicago Bridge & Iron Company | 


Atlanta © Birmingham © Boston © Chicago * Cleveland © Detroit * Houston 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 
San Francisco © Seattle * South Pasadena © Tulsa 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, 

GREENVILLE, PA, and NEW CASTLE, DEL. 

REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 

Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & tron Company Lid., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Sociedade Chibridge de Construcoes Ltda,, Rio de Janeiro 
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tempt it for intercontinental traffic. 

Since the North-South traffic is largely 
package goods going south and bulk 
loadings—ore, minerals, fruits—coming 
north—Grace is adapting the plan to 
handle package and bulk goods alter- 
nately. Lapham estimates the new sys- 
tem will cut cargo handling costs in 
half. 

The new ships will still carry pas- 
sengers—a trade that Grace likes, and 
which remains remarkably steady, at 
around 20,000 a year. Passenger traffic 
normally accounts for about 10% of 
the line’s revenue, and it is profitable 
in itself. More important, however, 
carrying passengers offers advantages 
in berthing positions in a number of 
ports—and makes friends for the line’s 
cargo operations. 
¢ Bone of Contention—On passengers, 
Grace competes with itself—through 
Pan American-Grace Airways, or Pan- 
agra. The airline, jointly owned by 
Grace and Pan-American, has been a 
bone of contention between the two 
companies almost since it was set up 
in 1928. Panagra, like the Grace Line, 
serves the west coast of South America, 
though it does shoot east from Santiago 
to Buenos Aires. Its northern terminal 
is at Panama, with through flights to 
Miami over Pan Am lines, where pas- 
sengers had to change. A little over a 
year ago, one-plane trips through to 
New York were set up via interchange 
agreements with National Airlines. 

Since the beginning of the joint 
line, Grace has been agitating for ex- 
tension of Panagra’s own route through 
to New York. Pan Am, which likes 
Panagra as a west coast supplement to 
its own east coast service, but doesn’t 
want it in direct competition on the 
northern routes, has been adamant 
against extension. The argument has 
roiled through the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the courts for a generation, 
and is still at a stalemate. 

e Prestige Value—Panagra has never 
made any real money for Grace. Com- 
petition is intense—from Braniff, KLM, 
Canadian-Pacific, and about eight 
South American local lines that can and 
do undercut the major carriers, and 
there isn’t enough business now to go 
around. But Grace won't back down 
or out. 

For one thing, Grace considers the 
airline a logical extension of its trans- 
portation business—and its _ prestige 
value is an important asset where the 
company does business in South 
America. Besides, Peter Grace notes, 
on an original investment of $500,000 
each from the two partners, the line 
currently owns $28-million worth of 
equipment, has a net worth of $14- 
million. With South America first 
growing out of swaddling clothes, he 
figures the airline’s growth should be 
even more rapid in the future. END 
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WINDOW CANS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM: 

Independent Can Company, Balti e 24, Maryland 

Steel and Tin Products Company, Inc., Balti e 6, Maryland 
American Can Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco 

Eagle Can Company, Semerville, Mass. 

Windows formed for Eagle Can Company 

by William A. Crook Company, Watertown, Mass. 








opens up a new world of packaging 
possibilities for fresh foods 


The unmatched protection of a can...the full visibility of a sparkling window... 

These important qualities are uniquely combined in a revolutionary fresh food 
package through the development of an exciting, new packaging technique that 
seals a selling window into a metal container. 

These smart window cans stimulate the impulse buying of perishable foods, 
such as lobsters, oysters, and crabs. The full visibility of the acetate window 
invites the customer's interest...promotes his purchase. And because it’s a win- 
dow of Celanese acetate, it resists fogging, retains its sparkling transparency. 
Celanese acetate “breathes” —is permeable to moisture vapor. 

What about your packaging — can it use the sales appeal and sparkling trans- 
parency of Celanese acetate in cans, boxes and bags? Personal assistance is avail- 
able to you to help make your packaging program more effective and profitable. 


Celanese ! 


PLASTICS 


Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Division, Dept. 129-A, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian Chemical Co., Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Export Soles: Amcel Co., Inc., ond Pon Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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MOVING TO CHESSIE’S RAILWAY 





it looked different in the rain 


The committee chosen by the company to pick 
the new factory site made their decision on a 
sunny day. When they returned after a few 
days of wet weather they found several inches 


of water covering much of the tract. 


It seemed they would have to give up this 
otherwise ideal property and they turned to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Industrial Develop- 
ment Department for help in finding an alter- 
nate location. But before proposing a different 
site, the C&O Industrial Representative asked 
the committee to let him take a look at the 


site they themselves had chosen. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO AREA 


ALL OR PART OF 


836 ACRES 


olumbus, the state capital, offers exceptional facilities 
‘or education and industrial research. It has many 
nanufacturing plants, and is also an important distrib- 
ting center. Under a new zoning ordinance, a tract of 
early a thousand level acres on the southern outskirte 
s now available for industrial development. The land 
ies on both sides of the C&O mainline. A 16-inch high- 
pressure gas main and a 138 KW electric line run close 
o the property and the county will extend water and 
sewage service as needed. 





With the help of C&O staff engineers, he 
worked out a practicable drainage plan. Then 
he presented his plan to the County Drainage 
Board, tying it in with a master trunk storm 
sewer system. Everybody profited. The com- 
pany got just the location it wanted. The 
county got a new taxpayer that would quickly 


pay the drainage cost. 


There are many ways in which the specialists 
of C&O’s Industrial Development Department 
can help you. They have an intimate knowl- 
edge of local labor, taxation, geology, water. 
And they have an extensive personal acquaint- 
ance that can be invaluable when you need a 
trustworthy emissary to carry out delicate 
negotiations. This confidential service is avail- 
able to you without cost. Write or phone: 
Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 
Development, 1103 C&O Building, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 





Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA «+ WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY 
OHIO + INDIANA « MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 





Contemporary style has 
been achieved in Trend 
without sacrifice of com- 
fort. Thickly padded with 
foam rubber...fiber glass 
bases on the swivel chairs. 


new 
executive 
swivel 
chairs 
and 

an 
executive 
guest 
chair 


The Sturgis Posture Chair 
Company, Sturgis, Mich- 
igan. Address inquiries to 
the company’s General 
Sales Offices, 154 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, ill. 





meat on 
the table 


thanks to trucks! 


Did you know? The bounty of 
America’s farmlands would go 

to waste without trucks. 

The bulk of all livestock, eggs, 
milk, live poultry and fresh 

fruits and vegetables are expressed 
from field to market by flexible, 
dependable truck transportation. 


prepared in the public interest by 
Reo Division, The White Motor Company 
in behalf of wy, American Trucking Industry 
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One Man to Steer Three Cars 


Ford Motor Co. turns over the operations of its 
Mercury, Edsel, and Lincoln to James J. Nance. The object: 
Better use of experienced management to pep up sales. 


Ford Motor Co. began this week 
what is, for the automobile industry, a 
novel adventure in management. Not 
since the depression days when General 
Motors temporarily lumped Buick, 
Oldsmobile, and Pontiac together has 
any Big Three company put so many 
cars under one management as Ford 
has done in James J. Nance’s new 
M-E-L Div. 

It is a particularly surprising move in 
one respect; part of the management 
philosophy of the auto business—pio- 
neered by GM-—is intra-company com- 
petition. GM _ has it among Pontiac, 
Buick, and Oldsmobile; Chrysler has it 
among Dodge, Chrysler, and De Soto; 
Ford did have it between Edsel and 
Mercury. Now, Mercury, Edsel, Lin- 
coln, and Continental, as well as Eng- 
lish Fords, are all under one manage- 
ment (BW-—Jan.18’58,p36). 

Ford has only partly thrown this 
intra-company competitive principle 
overboard. The Edsel, Mercury, Lin- 
coln, and English Fords will have sepa- 
rate sales staffs and separate product 
planning staffs (although product plan- 
ning will be coordinated). But the re- 
mainder of the operations will be inte- 
grated under one management—which 
was the purpose of merging the divi- 
sions. What Ford is driving for in the 
M-E-L Div., even more than cost sav- 
ings, is utilization of experienced man- 
agement for a full-line of products that 
have run into a stormy market. 
¢ Insurance Policy—Ford planned for 
its full line back in 1955, when the 
booming auto market, seemed certain to 
be able to support another medium- 
priced car, the Edsel. At that time, it 
also appeared as if each car, in order to 
get proper attention, should have sepa- 
rate management. Accordingly, the for- 
mer Lincoln-Mercury Div. was separated 
and a new organization was established 
to bring out the Edsel. 

Ford was aware that with this divi- 
sional setup it was spreading its man- 
agement very thin. But if the auto 
market had remained strong, the risk 
would have paid off. Then, Pres. 
Henry Ford I] and Chmn. Ernest R. 
Breech pulled in James Nance, after he 
resigned the presidency of Studebaker- 
Packard, as top-flight management in- 
surance. When Mercury and Lincoln 
ran into heavy going last year, Ford and 
Breech put Nance in to run a com- 
bined Lincoln & Mercury Div. 

The collapsing of the Edsel Div. into 
Nance’s unit is more of the same. The 


market that has been developed for the 
Edsel simply isn’t big enough yet to 
support a separate organization. 

¢ Twofold Job—Nance’s job at M-E-L 
is twofold: first, to put a stop to further 
losses due to heavy overhead; second, 
to untangle product lines that are too 
extensive and not properly shaped for 
the existing market. 

The first part of that job will occupy 
much of Nance’s attention for some 
time. He thinks he can make substan- 
tial savings in Edsel overhead inasmuch 
as that car’s division was organized for 
the sale of several hundred thousand 
cars a year. Its current rate is a little 
more than 100,000. 

The second part of his new job— 
straightening out the product lines—un- 
doubtedly intrigues Nance the most, 
and offers him the biggest opportunity 
to make a success of the M-E-L Div. 
When he moved over to Packard in 
1952, it was with the intention of build- 
ing a full line auto company through 
merger. He finally had cars in ever 
price class, but the financial roof col- 
lapsed before he could exploit them. 
Now he has a full line of motor cars, 
the resources of Ford Motor Co., and 
some fairly definite ideas of where the 
cars should be in the market. 
¢ Two Markets—When Ford planned 
for the Edsel, the market pattern 
seemed simple. Ford was covering the 
middle part of the medium-priced mar- 
ket, but was weak at each end. So the 
Mercury was moved up in price and 
the Edsel slid in beneath it. That 
meant the Edsel and Mercury over- 
lapped in the middle of the medium- 
price class, but that Ford had strong 
entries at the low end—the Edsel Ran- 
ger and Pacer—and at the high end, the 
Mercury Parklane. 

That meant, however, that Ford was 
trying to find two new markets, not 
just one. Not only did the Edsel have 
to sell cars to people who had never 
bought an Edsel; Mercury had to sell 
to people who never had a Mercury 

Consequently, Nance sees one of his 
problems as getting the Mercury back 
into its accustomed niche in the market. 
He wants to shoot for a mass-market 
with Edsel as the price leader, selling 
just above the Ford car. He thinks a 
1.5% market penetration in the first 
year would be a respectable perform- 
ance, and Edsel is a bit above 1% now. 
In the first ten days of January, the car’s 
sales were 18.6% above the first ten 
days of December. END 
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Hho is listening to 


Management has two ears. One you reach through business 
management magazines. The other belongs to our subscriber. 
He is the man of Technical Management, the scientifically- 
trained intelligence of our economy, whose decisions set the 


vVouz 


buying patterns of industry. To communicate with him at a 
level worthy of his interest is a challenge hundreds of indus- 
trial companies have accepted in our pages. Successfully. 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, INC., 415 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 


SCIENTIFIC 


THE MAGAZINE READ BY TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT AMERICAN 





In Management 


Kress Alerts FTC to Possible Conflict 


In Trustee’s Sitting on Rival Board 


S. H. Kress & Co. has asked the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to investigate a possible “conflict of interest.” 
‘The petition stems from the fact that Harold H. Helm, 
a trustee of the Kress Foundation, which owns 42% of 
the variety chain’s outstanding stock, is also on the 
board of a chief competitor, F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Helm is chairman of the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
in New York, registrar for Kress stock. 

I'he Kress appeal claims this dual service violates “the 
spirit” of the section of the Clayton Act forbidding a 
man to serve on the boards of two competing concerns 
that, if merged, would violate antitrust statutes. 

I'he move by Kress follows a recent decision by the 
foundation trustees to consider voting the stock held 
by the foundation, instead of automatically turning 
proxies for it over to the company’s management. Kress, 
in turn, announced that it would solicit proxies from 
individual stockholders for the first time (BW —Jan.18 
'58,p103). 

Kress sales have declined each year since the 1952 
high of $176-million. Last September, the company 
cut its quarterly dividend from 75¢ to 50¢. 


One of Five Clerks Surveyed Can’t Add 
This Sum Correctly—Can You Do Better? 


21 
43 
89 
32 
58 
67 
+94 


One out of every five clerical workers couldn’t add 
the above sum correctly. ‘That’s what the Opinion 
Research Corp., private testing organization, found in 
testing more than 500 clerical workers from 21 large 
business concerns. And when the workers were told 
to recheck their work, only half of those with the wrong 
answer caught their mistake. 

\s the problems got longer, the number giving a 
wrong answer got larger. In a “market basket’ prob- 
lem involving the prices of a dozen grocery store items, 
one-third of the clerks came up with the wrong total, and 
the same number missed in adding 15 two-digit num- 
bers. ‘The number of misses on the 15-figure problem 
was four times the number on the five-figure problem. 

Even the simplest problems caused trouble: 10% got 
the wrong answer when they tried to subtract 18 from 
27 in their heads, and the same number couldn’t add 
29 and 37 correctly without putting the problem down 
on paper. In all, 80% of the clerks missed at least one 
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of the 19 arithmetic problems on the test, with older 
clerks and those with a college education scoring slightly 
better than the norm. 

The ORC survey was commissioned by the National 
Cash Register Co. 

(The seven figures add up to 404.) 


National Organizations Lead Way 


In Setting Industrial Standards 


Uniform industrywide standards for tools, materials, 
and components are being used more and more, even 
by companies that have no hand in setting them. That's 
the gist of a new report on industrial standardization 
prepared for the National Industrial Conference Board 
by Jack Rogers, business administration professor at the 
University of California. The study found that stand- 
ards are being formulated by 526 national organizations, 
and that most management men are content with this 
trend. Most answered that they wouldn't want to for- 
mulate all their own standards, even if they could. 

Among the advantages of standardization that were 
listed by management were longer production runs, 
opportunity to use more specialized equipment, simpler 
tooling, better quality control. Standardization also cuts 
down on the variety of materials that have to be stocked, 
and allows faster service on both original orders and 
repair work. 


Management Briefs 


The Federal Trade Commission has filed actions 
to dissolve mergers that FTC says create monopolies 
in two less-than-giant industries: Consolidated Foods 
Corp.’s six-year-old take-over of Gentry, Inc., affecting 
. the garlic and onion dehydrating industry; and Reynolds 

Metals Co.’s 1956 purchase of Arrow Brands, Inc. FTC 
| claims the latter gives Reynolds a monopoly in the pro- 
‘ duction of the decorative aluminum foil used by florists. 


Corporate giving rose some 4% last year, to a total 
of more than $520-million, says the American Assn. of 
Fund Raising Counsel. Total 1957 philanthropy from 
all sources was $6.78-billion, also up 4%. 


A month after getting rid of its writing instrument 
divisions (BW—Dec.14'57,p96), Eversharp, Inc. has 
picked a writing instrument specialist to fill its presi- 
dency, vacant since last May. Patrick J. Frawley, Jr. 
founded the Paper Mate Pen Co. in 1949, sold it in 
1956 to the Gillette Co., a chief competitor of Eversharp 
in the manufacture of safety razors and blades. 


Empire Trust Co. became the second New York City 
bank to drop the stagger system of electing directors. 
The one-third of the board seats that came vacant this 
year were filled for only one year instead of the cus- 
tomary three. The same procedure will be followed 
next year. By 1960 all terms will expire, and the stock- 
holders will ,elect the entire board annually. Bankers 
Trust Co. also recently dropped the stagger system. 
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Illustration courtesy of THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANKk 


What happens when adhesives go to sea? 


Adhesives that actually resist water hold labels tight and protect a product's identity 
against every form of moisture: Ice-pail submersion. Bathroom condensate. 
Quick-freeze dew formation. 


Other adhesives have high heat resistance. They let moisture out: Asphalt can be packed 
in multiwall bags and sealed while steaming hot. Sull other adhesive coatings provide 
a moisture vapor barrier. “They keep moisture in: Fresh foods don’t wither. 


These adhesives, which are made from vegetable, casein and resin bases, 

must fulfill many requirements. They must be capable of bonding a wide range 
of surfaces. Be rigid or flexible. Clean machining. And instant drying to 

keep pace with today’s highspeed production. 


National is a major producer of industrial adhesives through chemistry— 
a result of selective research and development. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY of Weirton, W. Va., produces Weirzin® electrolytic zinc-coated steel sheets and 
Weirkote® quality-controlled zinc-coated steel sheets; is world’s largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 


THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


Meet the Indispensable 


Metal otf Modern Living 


How National Steel’s seven divisions 


play a major role in our economy 


Can you name the metal that’s truly 
indispensable to industry today? To 
our whole economy, in fact? 

That’s right—steel. 

And National Steel is among the 
leading suppliers of that indispens- 
able metal to the industries it 
serves for man’s better health, com- 
fort, and happiness. 


Cars, Cans, Commercial Buildings... 


Take automobiles, for instance. Our 
Great Lakes Steel Division is a major 
supplier of the steels that go into to- 
day’s cars. And what about “tin” 
cans? . . . for preserving foods, and 
making the handling and keeping of 
many other products so convenient. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Our Weirton Steel Company is a 
major supplier of both electrolytic 
and the hot-dipped tin plate needed 
to produce the more than 40 billion 
cans used in the U.S. every year. 


The building industry? Stran-Steel 
pre-engineered steel buildings, a prod- 
uct of our Stran-Steel Corporation, 
daily fill the needs of business, industry 
and agriculture. 


Seven Great Divisions 


National Steel is a completely inte- 
grated and independent corporation 
comprising seven divisions. Great 
Lakes Steel, for instance—with self- 
sufficient facilities from blast furnaces 
and coke ovens through to finishing 
mills—provides many industries with 
a wide range of hot-rolled and cold- 
rolled sheets and plates, as well as 
the highly versatile family of N-A-x 
low-alloy, high-strength steels. 























THE HANNA FURNACE CORP, 
Buffalo, New York 


Weirton Steel, besides being the 
world’s largest independent producer 
of tin plate—with facilities among the 
most advanced in the industry—sup- 
plies other steels for manifold other 
uses. Examples: Weirzin electrolytic 
zinc-coated steel sheets, and Weir- 
kote quality-controlled zinc-coated 
steel sheets. 


And Stran-Steel again enters the 
picture with Stran-Steel framing, 
which is being used more and more to 
erect much needed schools, hospitals 
and other buildings faster and more 
economically. 


The Hanna Furnace Company? Its 
four blast furnaces at Buffalo, N. Y., 
produce all grades of merchant pig 
iron for use in foundries. 


National Steel controls abundant 
sources of its basic raw materials 
through the Hanna Iron Ore Com- 
pany, in the Great Lakes ranges, and 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION of Detroit, Mich., provides the automobile industry, as well as many 
others, with a wide range of standard and special carbon steel products, including N-A-X® low-alloy, high-strength steels. 





through participation in iron ore 
operations in Labrador and Quebec. 
Its needs for metallurgical coal are 
met by National Mines Corporation 
with operations and properties in 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 


Another facet of National’s far-flung 
operations is National Steel Products 
Company. An enormous five-acre 
plant and warehouse in Houston, 
Texas, enables this division to serve 
a seven-state area with needed steel 
products of many kinds. 

So—this is National Steel! A self- 
contained, totally independent oper- 
ation from basic raw materials through 
to finished products. An operation 







NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


Weirton, W. Va. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 
























NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO, 


Houston, Texas 














with one of the finest records in the 
industry for progress and service to 
its customers. 
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Secy. of State Dulles is off to the Middle East this week to bolster the 
Baghdad Pact. After a quick visit in Iran, Dulles will attend the Ankara 
meeting of the Pact members—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and Britain. 


The U.S. aim at Ankara will be much the same as it was at the NATO 
meeting in December—to offset the effects of Moscow’s post-Sputnik offen- 
sive. In trying to do this Dulles has to cope with local problems and with 
Soviet maneuvers. Both will be tricky to handle. 


Moscow started shooting at Dulles before he left Washington. In an 
official broadside, the Kremlin charged the U.S. with plans to set up missile 
bases in the Baghdad countries. It was a repetition, with local color added, 
of the blasts let loose at NATO. 


But note the special angles this time: 


e In the Middle East, the Russians play it rougher than in Europe. They 
may stage another scare like last fall’s Turkish-Syrian affair. 


* Moscow’s prime Middle East target is Turkey, which is a NATO mem- 
ber and the one potential site in the area for missile bases. 


¢ The Kremlin is trying to implant the idea that countries neighboring 
the U.S.S.R.—Iran just as much as Poland—must get their economic aid 
from Moscow rather than Washington. 


At Ankara, Dulles will be under a variety of pressures from the Pact 
members. Here are some of them: 


¢ Iraq and Iran will press the U.S. to join the Pact. Now the U.S. sits 
on three committees, but is not a full member. 


¢ Iraq will ask Dulles and British Foreign Secy. Lloyd to work for an 
Arab-Israel peace settlement—by convincing Israel that it must go back 
to the 1947 U.N. border settlement. 


¢ Iran, despite its oil revenues, wants aid to ease the strains of economic 
development—wants it from Washington, not Moscow. 


Two pivotal Latin countries—Venezuela and Guatemala—are in the 
throes of political unrest this week: 


In Venezuela, Dictator Perez Jimenez seems to be fighting a losing 
battle against mounting opposition. His big mistake was to stage a rigged 
plebiscite in December to engineer another five years of strong-arm rule. 
This gave dormant opposition groups a rallying point to talk democracy— 
and question the country’s gains from its much-touted oil wealth. Now 
middle-class businessmen and students have joined young air force officers 
and the Catholic Church in a broadly based campaign to topple the regime. 


Perez Jimenez’ police and National Guard have tried to quash a general 
strike—with over 50 dead and thousands injured or arrested. But civilian 
opposition backed by some military elements, has reached a level where 
Perez Jimenez’ regime probably can’t resist the pressure. 


In Guatemala, Gen. Ydigoras Fuentes—a right-winger—has won the 
first round in the elections. His followers are calling him the new president. 


But the post-election situation is ripe for political disputes—and even 
riots because: 
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* Ydigoras hasn’t won an absolute majority of the votes cast—as required 
by law. That leaves the presidential selection up to the Guatemalan congress, 
which is dominated by loser Cruz Salazar’s party. Congress’ decision could 
start trouble. 


* Both the runners-up—Cruz Salazar and Mendes Montenegro, a leftist 
—claim second place behind Ydigoras. They may squabble over the official 
election tally to be announced by the congress. 


* Montenegro and his party, which includes some Communist sympa- 
thizers, made a strong showing with at least 100,000 votes. Their new voice 
in the government may call for radical changes, away from Guatemala’s 
recent middle-of-the-road economic policies. 


This week, France, West Germany, and Italy decided at a meeting in 
Bonn to join together in developing and producing arms. 


The Bonn agreement, still somewhat hush-hush, apparently provides 
for something like a joint chiefs of staff—to decide on the weapons to be 
developed and produced jointly. 


In the sharing process, France might turn over the results of its own 
Sahara research in ballistic missiles. The Italians might join in the Franco- 
German ballistic research now being conducted in Alsace. 


The Bonn group is not supposed to be a closed club. But the British 
were pointedly overlooked when the meeting was called—perhaps because 
under special U.S.-British military arrangements London cannot pass on 
the secret weapons technology it gets from the U.S. 


London’s 7% bank rate is coming under fire from British politicians, 
economists, and even a few bankers. The critics say that inflation no longer 
is a problem. They argue that the government soon will need to stimulate 
the British economy. And they point to the drop in the West German bank 
rate last week (from 4% to 342%) and to the new easier credit policy of 
the U.S. Federal Reserve Board (page 34). 


But London isn’t likely to follow Bonn or Washington—at least until 
this winter’s wage fight is over. To let up on the monetary squeeze now 
would simply encourage the British unions to press their wage claims to the 
limit. And another round of wage inflation in Britain would again under- 
mine confidence in sterling. 


An uneasy quiet has settled over Indonesia. The threat of a Com- 
munist takeover in Java has faded for the time being. So has the possibility 
of the secession of Sumatra and some of the other islands. 


But when Pres. Soekarno returns from his international tour (BW— 
Jan.11°58,p90), things are bound to come to a head in Djakarta. If Soekarno 
continues his pro-Communist policies, the separatists will take action. 


Washington’s new Development Loan Fund soon will grant its first 
credits. About $100-million has been earmarked for specific projects in 
underdeveloped countries. The DLF expects to obligate about $200-million, 
and actually spend $20-million, before the end of the fiscal year. 


If Congress approves, some loans will be made at lower interest rates 
than those now in effect (4% to 442%). The change would help meet the 
terms of Soviet aid loans, now being made at 2% to 242%. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 25, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








customers 
man/ 


We’re not unique in stressing quality and 
dependability. But with us, there’s an 
added incentive in effective quality control. 
Our success depends on steady repeat 
business. And we have a reputation—just 
ask one of our many long-standing 
customers—for customer satisfaction over 
and above the normal concept of service. 


OUR PRODUCTS—A complete range of 
man-made rubber polymers: hot polymers 
in bale or crumb form, cold non-oil 
polymers, cold oil-extended polymers. 
AVAILABILITY — Warehouse service from 
Akron, Chicago, Port Newark; direct 
plant shipments from Institute, W. Va., 
Port Neches, Texas. Service Engineering 
service in your plant. 


Call us for your requirements 


Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 








THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 





Atomic "Half Life” saves human life 
helped by Air EXpress with extra-fast delivery! 


This radioactive material has a rendezvous with fate. 
And it must not be late. Its power to diagnose or cure 
disease spans just a handful of hours, called a “half- 
life.” Then, swiftly, its potency leaks away. 


To forestall such danger, this peaceful atomic weapon 
must race the clock to a hospital, often thousands of 
miles away. And the vital responsibility for on-time 
delivery is entrusted to Air EXpress. 


Jobs like this are all in a day’s work for Air EXpress. 
And this same service is always at your service —no 
matter what you make. With Air EXpress, you can 
multiply your opportunities to sell anywhere in the 
country, because Air EXpress gives you 10,212 daily 
scheduled flights — plus fast pick-up with 13,500 trucks, 


many radio controlled — plus a nationwide private wire 
system. Yet Air EXpress is inexpensive. For instance, 
a 15 lb. shipment from Chicago to New York costs only 
$5.15 with Air EXpress —$2.30 less than any other 
complete air shipping method. Explore all the facts. 
Call Air EXpress. 


—>—— 
AIR PRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST via U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


CALL AIR EXPRESS & ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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The Customers Are Downcast 


Michigan survey of consumer attitudes shows a steep 
drop in optimism since last June. The index stands barely 
above the low point of the 1953-54 recession. People balk 
at prices, are cool toward new cars and homes. 


U.S. consumers aren’t in a buying 
mood—and relatively few of them ex- 
pect things will be better a year from 
now. 

That’s the discouraging conclusion 
you have to draw from the latest survey 
of consumer finances released this week 
by the University of Michigan’s Survey 
Research Center. It shows up dramati- 
cally in the index of consumer confi- 
dence (chart), which has fallen pre- 
cipitously since June, 1957. The index 
now stands just a shade above the low 
point of the 1953-54 recession. 

What’s more, the decline from a 
year ago is the steepest since the Sur- 
vey Research Center started compiling 
its composite measure of consumer atti- 
tudes. The composite is made up from 
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data collected in the privately financed 
interim survey series that supplements 
the annual Survev of Consumers for the 
Federal Reserve Board (BW —Mar.16 
"57,p43). 

In the past, it has been the direction 
and sharpness of changes in consumer 
attitudes, rather than absolute com- 
parisons, that has marked significant 
shifts in consumer spending. 
¢ Long Slide—This year’s sharp drop, 
researchers say, may result partly from 
the exceptionally high. level that con- 
sumer confidence had reached in its 
climb since 1954. On the other hand, 
the deterioration of the consumer’s 
mood is cleancut in absolute terms. 
At least among the scientifically selected 
sample of 1,500 familics interviewed 


during November-December, it is wide- 
spread enough for the Survey Center to 
remark: 

“Concern about the business outlook 
as well as about their personal financial 
situation has grown among American 
consumers .. . and lowered consumers’ 
inclination to purchase houses and 
automobiles.” 
¢ Can’t Count on Consumer—How 
consumers view the business outlook 
and their own personal fortunes has 
particular significance at a time when 
many are hoping for a resurgence of 
consumer spending—especially for hard 
goods—to put an end to the business 
Tecession. 

Unfortunately, there’s hardly any 
thing in the results of the present sur- 
vey to indicate that consumers will take 
up the slack. 

About the only encouraging note is 
that, as the Survey Center says, “pessi 
mistic expressions occurred more fre 
quently in reply to questions which 
called for a comparison of present con- 
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This is the center of industrial America 


[t's All American Soap Box Derby Day .. . the air is electric 
with excitement as boy-made racers flash across the finish 
line. There’s a holiday mood throughout the community as 
the rubber capital of the world pauses to recognize youthful 
achievement. Entire families, hundreds of them, are in the 
crowd because family fun and good living go hand in hand 


with good business here. 


Within sight of this cheering crowd are some of the indus- 
trial plants where these men and women work .. . plants 
that turn out such widely diversified products as children’s 
story books and industrial chemicals, steel pipe and rubber 
toys, powdered metal products and a wide variety of plastics. 
Che municipal university is the recognized leader in the field 
of rubber chemistry. And within the metropolitan area are 


plants producing such things as auto headlights, hydrogen, 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO, 


auto tires, bottle stoppers, breakfast cereal, electric motors, 
rubber floor tile, automotive tools, clay pipe, and matches. 


Yes, these hands that wave the winner over the finish line 
are also able, willing hands on a production line—it could 
be YOUR production line. 


Soe es Si 
ee i 
ik ee Pees hae Fa: oy rome 
ota Seales oho 
It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher; Ohio Edison Company, 
43 North Main St., Akron, Ohio or P. G. Dingledy, Pennsyl- 
vania Power Company, 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Pa. 
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ditions with those prevailing a year ago 
than in answers to questions about 
people’s expectations.” In addition, the 
researchers point out that loss of con- 
fidence is “due more to unfavorable 
economic news than to adverse per- 
sonal experiences.” 

* Uniformly Drab—Possibly this could 
mean that the consumers’ mood has al- 
ready reached its low point, since it 
began drooping early in i956. 

But when you've said that, the No- 
vember-December survey is pretty dis- 
mal reading. Every one of the eight 
factors that make up the over-all index 
-intentions to buy houses and cars, 
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1953 
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Data: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 


plus six separate yardsticks of consumer 
attitudes toward business and their per- 
sonal affairs—declined between last June 
and last December. 


|. Gloomier Consumer 


In one sense, it isn’t surprising that 
the Survey Center interviewers found 
so many consumers in a_ pessimistic 
mood last month. The survey came at 
a time when incomes were declining, 
unemployment was rising, and talk of 
a recession had become common. 

As a result, you have to go back to 
1953 to find a time when so few people 


Oct. Aug. Dec. 
1955 1956 1956 


June 
1957 


Apr. 
1956 


June 
1955 


reported they were better off than a 
vear ago (charts above). In addition, 
the number who said they are worse 
off is at a five-year peak. For the first 
time, more families reported they were 
worse off than reported they were better 
off. More than half said they had 
worries—about job security, about mak 
ing ends meet, about high prices. 
Less than half had such worries a year 
ago. 

¢ Cheerless Future—Looking ahead, 
consumers also draw a less than sanguine 
picture for themselves. ‘Truc, as the 
chart above indicates, somewhat fewer 
families think things will be worse for 
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Are your products 
“tmpossible”’ | 
to package? 


POOF! GOES THE BOUF! This bouffant petticoat had to be 
packaged to show off the way it puffs out skirts—yet the 
package couldn’t take up too much space! Impossible? It 
seemed so until Bemis designed a flerible package of clear poly- 
ethylene. It met all the specifications—and then some! 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


‘THE STOPPED STOP SIGN. Tiny reflector beads that make signs 
visible at night were “impossible” to ship. They leaked out of 
the tiniest openings—until the maker turned to Bemis W ater- 
proof Bags. Now he says, “More expensive containers don’t do 
the job as well as your bags.” Got an impossible packaging job? 


“i aT Bemis may already be making 
} the better package you need. 
\ emi Write: Product Development, 


Ty 408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2. 
- Fame ane co j 
4 -& 
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Question: Would you say that present business 
conditions are better or worse than they were a year ago? 
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as a whole business conditions will be better or 
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them a year from now than did in 1953. 
Yet fewer than in 1953 think they will 
be better off. 

The analysis takes on an even darker 
hue when you compare consumer atti- 
tudes in the final months of 1957 with 
either June of last year or the compar- 
able year-ago figures. 

The Survey Center, giving itself a 
mild pat on the back for accuracy, 
summed up its findings this wav: “The 
previous survey . . . conducted in June 
when personal income was at a peak 

. already showed a decrease in con- 
sumer optimism. The December, !957, 
survey not only confirms this trend 
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but points to a further weakening of 
consumer confidence.” 

¢ Price Resistance—lhe sour attitude 
of consumers apparently stems not only 
from the decline in their personal for- 
tunes and their outlook for the next 12 
ionths but also from a decidedly dim 
view of prices. 

Interviewers, according to the Survey 
Center, “very frequently” ran across 
complaints about high prices and high 
expenses. Some 48% of the sample 
said they had felt an increase in prices 
recently. That’s the highest percentage 
since June, 1951. 

This concern about prices also shows 
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1955 


Data: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan. 
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1956 1956 1956 


up in the fact that almost half of those 
interviewed expect prices to continue 
to rise this year, and one-third believe 
the trend will continue over the next 
five years. ‘That's the way consumers 
have been feeling ever since 1956 

¢ Effect on Buying—At first glance, 
this might seem to imply that, since 
prices are going to rise anyhow, con- 
sumers will go ahead and buy now. 
However, this theory apparently holds 
true only when people think a shortage 
of goods will cause increases. Today, 
the largest group of consumers see no 
scarcity and only small price boosts 
ahead—not enough to induce scare- 
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Raymond F. Moran, Resident Manager, Westvaco Mineral Products Division 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation, Newark, California 


Because they’re centered in one of the nation’s fastest 
growing markets, Westvaco knows why 


INDUSTRIES “GROW PLACES” IN MOA 


(Metropolitan Oakland Area) 


“Centrally located” is more than a figure of speech to 
industries in the Metropolitan Oakland Area (all of 
Alameda County, Calif.). For their “front door” market 
of 4 million above-average-income people in the San 
Francisco Bay region is being swelled by 10,000 new 
population every month. An additional 20 million in the 
11 Western states are never more than 72 hours away 
by truck or train. 


What this remarkable and steady upsurge in the West’s 


population means to industries in MOA is aptly expressed 


by Mr. Moran: 


“Present sales from our plant in Newark are seven times 
1947 volume. Only 20 percent of our 1947 production 
was sold in the West. Now 80 percent of present sales are 
in California. The growing complexity of industrial and 
agricultural markets close to the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area created a need for addition of thirty new products 
since 1947. This diversification greatly stabilizes employ- 
ment and plant income as well as providing a sound base 
for future growth. Newark is an ideal location for indus- 
tries to participate in the expansion of the industrial West.” 


If you plan to “grow places” with the fast-growing 
Western market, you'll want to take a long, careful look 


at centrally located MOA, where an ample supply of 
skilled labor lives and works comfortably in a mild-all- 
year climate ...where there’s an abundance of low-cost 
water and power...where excellent economical trans- 
portation is available by land, sea and air. 


WRITE FOR FREE FACTFILE 


Complete new Data Sheets give you factual answers to 
questions about Distribution, Climate, Labor Supply, 
Living Conditions, Raw Materials and a plant location 
map of 200 nationally known firms. Your inquiry will 
be confidential. 


On the Mainland Side of San Francisco Bay 
yg J, DLAMEDA 
ALBANY 
. BERKELEY 
etropolitan / emerrvice 
FREMONT 
HAYWARD 
©O.....: 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO 
RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
Suite 206-1320 Webster Street, Oakland 12, California 


LIVERMORE 
NEWARK 
OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 





Question: Do you think now is a good time or a 
bad time to buy large household items like furniture, 
house furnishings, refrigerators, stoves and the like? 
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buying but enough to make them con- 
scious of the fact that “prices are too 


high.” 


ll. How’s Business? 


Most of all, say researchers at the Sur- 
vey Center, consumers’ confidence is 
being undermined by their impressions 
of general business conditions. As the 
chart above shows, only 14% of the 
sample think times are better—and 42% 
(compared with only 13% a year ago 
and 25% last June) believe they are 
worse. Consumers are equally unhappy 
about the prospects for business a year 
from now. 

In the latest survey, too, far more 
expect bad times during the next year. 
Their high hopes of the past two or 
three years for continuous good times 
over the next five years have obviously 
nose-dived in the past six months. 
¢ Recession Mood—Clearly, the con- 
sumer is back in the kind of recession 
mood that was evident during 1953-54. 

Significantly, this over-all concern 
about business conditions, which has 
done so much to temper people’s think- 
ing, isn’t confined to lower income 
groups. By almost every measure, the 
higher income consumers, who usually 
take a more optimistic view in the sur- 
veys, displayed sharper reversals in their 
opinions than the lower income groups 
The end of the bull market in Wall 
Street undoubtedly contributed to this 
reversal. 

The change of mood at this economic 
level adds importance to this survey, 
since it is the higher income groups to 
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which the Survey Center attaches the 
most importance. 

It’s clear from the chart on this page 
that consumers are translating their un- 
enthusiastic outlook on business condi- 
tions, personal affairs, and prices into 
shrunken plans for buying. The changes 
from a year ago are sharp—though they 
haven't fallen to the level of late 1953. 


lll. Time to Buy? 


The same trend applies to the two 
most important consumer items in the 
survey—autos and housing. 
¢ Auto Markets—Plans to buy new 
cars are lower now than either 1956 or 
1955—and “much lower than three 
years ago.” Even the used car market 
is hit in this survey. Despite declines 
in new car buying intentions, the used 
car outlook has increased for the past 
couple of years. This has been inter- 
preted as favorable for the whole auto 
market—since some used car prospects 
could be upgraded by favorable recep- 
tion to new models and better deals on 
prices. In November-December, though, 
plans to buy used cars went into re- 
verse—they dropped even more sharpl\ 
than new car buying intentions. 

Auto buying intentions are at a low 
level apparently because people think 
prices are too high and quite possibly 
because the new models this year still 
haven’t caught the consumer’s fancy. 
This in itself is discouraging. And it 
greatly weakens the possibility that the 
auto industry will act as a pump primer 
for the whole economy. 

The direction of intentions trends 
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1955 


Oata: Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, 
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proved significant three or four years 
ago. Between June and October of 
1954, the Survey Center uncovered a 
sharp increase in consumers’ intention 
to buy cars. This was one of the first 
signals that the 1953-54 recession was 
ending. It proved correct—and 1955 
set the all-time high for the industry. 

¢ Housing Market—Nor can those who 
are counting on an improved housing 
market to lift the economy get much 
comfort from the survey. 

The number of people who say they 
will buy or build a house during the 
year is always small, but it was smaller 
still in November-December and de- 
clined from a year ago. Consumers 
with incomes under $5,000—where the 
mass housing market lies—showed a 
marked out-of-the-market mood. 

The answers to the housing ques- 
tion, of course, came before the eas- 
ing of the money market and the moves 
by the government to lighten the terms 
of government-insured mortgages. 
¢« Redeeming Features—Despite — the 
pessimism that shows up in the survey 
generally, the Survey Center itself 
points out these ameliorating points: 

e Over the long run, optimists 
still outnumber pessimists by nearly 
three to one, in spite of some shrinkage. 

e By far the greatest increases in 
unfavorable viewpoints arose from ques- 
tions about the economy generally—not 
from people’s own experience. 

¢ The Index of Consumer Confi- 
dence remains slightly higher than it 
was in the fall of 1953—and the 1953 
recession was rather mild as far as con- 
sumer spending was concerned. END 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


7,602,285 Shares 


Nominal (par) value 20 guilders a Share 


Royal Dutch Petroleum Company 


(N.V. Koninklijke Nederlandsche Petroleum Maatschappij) 
(A Netherlands Company) 


Rights to subscribe for these shares are being issued by the Company to its share- 
holders, which rights will expire at the close of business on February 10, 1958. 





Subscription Price $30 or 114 guilders a Share 


(at the option of the Subscriber 





The several underwriters may offer shares at prices not less than the Sub- 
scription Price set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, the con- 
cession allowed to dealers) and not more than either the last sale or current 
offering price on the New York Stock Exchange, whichever is greater, plus 
an amount equal to the applicable New York Stock Exchange commission. 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


DEAN WITTER & CO. DOMINICK & DOMINICK MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 


January 20, 1958. 
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What Happens When the Federal Reserve 
Cuts Margin Requirements on Stocks 











Jan. 15, 1958 
70% to 50% 
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Data: Standard & Poor's 500 Stocks Composite Price Index. 


Margin Cut Rarely Stems Decline 


As the chart shows, the market generally drops another 


10% to 30%. Yetalowered margin requirement seems essen- 


tial to a bull market, in the long run. 


While most of Wall Street welcomed 
the Federal Reserve’s cut in margin re- 
quirements from 70% to 50%, some 
viewed it as a mixed blessing. For, as 


the chart above shows, each time 
requirements have been reduced in 
the past, the stock market has de- 


clined anvwhere from 10% to almost 
30%. 

This sobering fact makes clear that 
margin requirements, by themselves, 
have little influence on the trend of 
stock prices. In fact, rises in require- 
ments have displaved a similar lack of 
effect. In 1955, for example, the mar- 
ket continued to advance after margin 
requirements were hiked twice. 

In the long run, though, lowered 
margin requirements appear to be a 
prerequisite for bull markets. Never 
since 1934, when the Fed was em- 
powered to fix requirements, has the 
stock market experienced a major rise 
unless investors could borrow at least 
50% of the purchase price of stocks. 
So the Fed’s action in cutting the re- 
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quirement to 50% may not mean an 
immediate rise in stock prices, but it 
should lay the groundwork for a future 
upturn. 

¢ More Trading—The reason that lower 
margins act as stimulus is that it in- 
duces a greater volume of trading. 
When requirements are 50% or lower, 
margin trading normally accounts for 
between 40% and 50% of all public 


transactions. When requirements go 
above 50%, margin trading tends to 
decline. 


This is what happened since the Fed 
raised margin requirements to 70% in 
April, 1955. Although stock prices con- 
tinued to rise, margin trading dimin 
ished and debit balances started to de 
cline. Before the Fed had increased the 
margin requirements, there had been an 
enormous growth in stock market 
credit that helped to boost prices. 

But it’s easy to make too much of 
margin requirements. Margin trading is 
also affected by general credit condi- 
tions. In 1955, credit was readily avail 


able to margin traders even though re- 
quirements were higher. But in 1956, 
when the Fed’s credit squeeze started 
to bite, margin traders found credit 
harder to get, and had to pay more in 
interest for what was available. 

This suggests that there is a close 
relationship between margin require- 


ments, margin trading, and general 
credit conditions. If money stayed 


tight and expensive, then it is probably 
tiue that the lowering of margin re- 
quirements would not have a great 
impact: on either margin trading o1 
stock prices. But it is more usual to 
witness an easing of credit along with a 
reduction in margin requirements. 

¢ Time Lag—However, there is nor- 
mally a time lag before margin trading 
increases as a result of a reduction in 
margin requirements. And that time 
lag has always resulted in lower stock 
prices. 

Such a lag may occur again. The 
fact is that, though the Fed has cut 
both margin requirements and_ the 
discount rate, credit is still tight and 
expensive. Credit will become more 
readily available and at lower cost. But 
until it does, margin trading is not 
likely to provide a real stimulus to stock 
prices. END 
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GOOD WAY TO 
LOWER YOUR INVENTORY- 
SHIP UNITED AIR FREIGHT 


by United Air Freight. 


at Bs You can centralize operations, replenish stocks on demand in 
a matter of hours. No need to maintain costly warehouses in 
all your markets. You can reserve air freight space on one of 
United’s more than 900 daily passenger or all-cargo flights. 
And you can depend on United’s fleet-wide radar for top 
on-time performance. 


at Add to these features the low packaging and insurance costs, ; 
nation-wide market coverage and personalized service that 4 
begins the minute you telephone, and you have distribution 8 
unmatched in efficiency. F 





The cost? United shippers report over-all distribution costs 
are actually lowered by shipping United Air Freight. Ship 
United and see for yourself. 


For service or information, call the nearest 
United Air Lines representative or write Cargo Sales Division, a 
United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


If costs no more for extra dependability 
—on United, the Radar Line 
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Royal Dutch Bids for U.S. Dollars 


@ Its $228-million common stock rights offering, via 


an international underwriting syndicate, aims primarily at 
drawing more U. S. capital into its operation. 


@ Despite timing of the offering, in midst of a de- 
pressed market, the company thinks move is sound. 


@ If it works out, others may follow same road. 


This week Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co. marketed a $228-million common 
stock rights offering. The size of the 
underwriting alone gave it importance. 
But even more significant is the way 
in which it was carried out. For Royal 
Dutch, holder of a 60% interest in 
the world’s second largest oil empire, 
is raising its money via an international 
underwriting syndicate that may be the 
prototype for other foreign companies 
needing capital. 
¢ Long Process—The decision to raise 
capital by this method was not a sud- 
den one. It was roughly six years ago 
Royal Dutch recognized that new 
sources of funds had to be tapped. 
Its studies showed that capital expendi- 
tures were rising at a faster rate than 
either gross revenues or cash flow. This 
meant that Royal Dutch and its sister 
company, the “Shell” Transport & 
Trading Co., Ltd.—which holds the 
remaining 40% interest in the Royal 
Dutch/Shell group—would have to go 
to the capital market. 

But its traditional source of new 
money, the capital markets of Europe, 
were not up to the task. Europe was 
already feeling the tight money pinch— 
demand for funds was greater than the 
supply. Raising $100-million was a 
herculean struggle in Paris or Amster- 
dam, so the $300-million or more that 
the Royal Dutch/Shell group was after 
seemed out of the question. 

The Royal Dutch/Shell group de- 
liberately began shifting its sights to the 
one place where the capital market was 
both big and hungry. It took two pre- 
liminary steps. In 1954, Royal Dutch 
was accepted for listing on the New 
York Stock Exchange. And last year, 
Shell got itself a listing. 

This week Royal Dutch made its 
big move. Its underwriters, here and 
abroad, put out a $228-million offering 
which gives present shareholders the 
privilege of subscribing to one new 
share for every eight they hold. In all, 
7.6-million new shares will be offered 
at $30 a share, some $18.50 under the 
market price early this week. 
e¢ Aiming at U.S.— Even more impor- 
tant, the offering gives U.S. investors— 
who now have about 28% of the shares 
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outstanding—a_ chance to __ increase 
greatly their holdings of Royal Dutch 
stock. It’s precisely this that Royal 
Dutch is counting on. 

This is clear from the fact that U.S 
underwriters are handling 60% of the 
new issue. European underwriters are 
liable for only 40%, even though 72% 
of the shares outstanding are in Euro- 
pean hands. 

Aside from the current U.S. hold- 
ings, about 37% of the shares are held 
in the Netherlands, 23% in France, 
and lesser amounts in Switzerland, 
Belgium, and England. Should all 
shareholders exercise their rights, of 
course, the percentages would remain 
the same. 

But such acceptance is doubtful. For 
one thing, many investors and institu- 
tions may not have the cash to sub- 
scribe—even in such a blue-chip growth 
stock. They may then sell out their 
holdings completely, or they may just 
sell their rights, hoping that growth 
takes up the slack. 

Moreover, many European investors 
may find it difficult to subscribe because 
Royal Dutch is accepting only guilders 
or dollars for its new shares. This means 
that those European shareholders living 
in soft currency nations would have to 
pick up exchange currency, in many 
cases paving a handsome premium to 
do so. In France, for example, a share- 
holder would have to pay about a 30% 
premium over the official conversion 
rate. Thus the currency snag helps 
along the flow of European rights—and 
eventually Royal Dutch shares—to the 
U.S. 

e Offer No. 2—The group’s next offer- 
ing, Shell Transport & Trading’s ap- 
proximately $125-million stock issue 
slated for marketing in London on Feb. 
10, is not an intentional entry into the 
U.S. capital market but indirectly it, 
too, has a built-in American slant. Ac- 
cording to reports, the company has 
placed a ceiling of $12.6-million on 
U.S. investment in its issue. That's 
about 10% of the total. Yet U.S. 
shareholders now hold only some 2% 
or 3%. 

¢ Test Case—What happens to these 
two underwritings is of vast importance 





to Wall Street. If the U.S. capital mar- 
ket meets the test, other international 
companies might copy the group's 
action. Investment bankers speculate 
that from now on U.S. institutions and 
investors will be getting more frequent 
opportunities to grab shares of foreign 
companies—particularly those located in 
countries where capital is scarce. Such 
hopes depend, though, on the reception 
Royal Dutch gets. 

¢ Race—To the Shell twins, U.S. 
money is essential if the group is to 
overtake its arch-rival, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). In 1956, the group’s sales 
were not too far behind the $7.i-billion 
chalked up by Jersey. 

But even this impressive advance is 
no guarantee of future success. Other 
oil companies are working and spending 
in the scramble to find, drill, and sell 
oil. And Royal Dutch/Shell recognized 
that it would have to increase its spend- 
ing to keep on growing. 


|. Preparing the Issue 


Last summer, the group definitely 
decided to make a stock offering on an 
international basis. 

In the face of a depressed stock mar- 
ket, its decision to offer stock rather 
than bonds caused some raised eyebrows 
in Wall Street. A few investment bank- 
ers here and abroad note that if the 
issue had been made last vear, when 
Roval Dutch’s stock was selling at 40% 
over its current price of about $39, pro- 
ceeds would have been closer to $3(0- 
million. 

But the company, and most of the 
financial community, believe it has 
made a sound move. Thev point out 
that the Suez crisis interfered last vear. 
And it justifies its present course partly 
on these grounds: 

¢ The stock offering gives U.S. 
investors a chance for participation. 
And the company feels that investors 
here have learned that, unlike other 
foreign stocks, Roval Dutch bears no 
tax disadvantages. Under a U. S.-Nether- 
lands tax rule, a U.S. investor receiving 
dividends from a Dutch corporation 
need not pay the Dutch 15% with- 
holding tax on dividends. 

e The last time Royal Dutch was 
in the equity market was in 1947, and 
the company thought it would be wise 
to increase the breadth of its ownership 
again. Besides, an equity issue would 
aid the company in balancing its debt- 
equity ratio. 

¢ Technicalities prevented Royal 
Dutch from going to the market in a 
hurry. 

e No Formula—Actually, the interna- 
tional stock issue could follow no text- 
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How one 
school saved 


$130,000 
by using 








The people of Westminster, S. C., 
are proud of their new high school 
shown in the above photograph. 

Also a point of pride is that this 
school was built for $7.69 a square 
foot by using Wolmanized® pressure- 
treated glulam arches, posts and 
beams to combine maximum space 
utilization with truly outstanding 
design. Yet, the school was built for 
$393,893 . . . or $130,000 less than if 
structural members were other than 
pressure-treated laminated wood. 

Before you build any structure, 
get all the facts about Wolmanized 
pressure-treated lumber for light and 
heavy construction . . . especially 
where termites or decay-causing 
moisture, humidity and condensa- 
tion are problems. 





Pressure-Treated Lumber 
Wolman Preservative Dept. To ee 
Wood Preserving Division 
Koppers Company, Inc. 


750 Koppers Buil 
Pittsburgh 19, ~ 


Please send me the 14-page handbook, "Safeguard 


Building Dollars with Wolmanized Pressure-Treated 
lumber.” 
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“ .. broad international underwriting syndicate or- 
ganized to untangle technical, legal, logistic problems...” 


book underwriting formula. Marrying 
the practices of U.S. financial circles 
and the regulations of the Securities & 
Exchange Commission with the require- 
ments of the European market meant 
a tangle of technical, legal, and logistic 
problems. So a broad international un- 
derwriting syndicate was formed with 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. heads a 207- 
firm syndicate of 175 U.S. and 32 
European underwriters. But Morgan 
Stanley will share its management fee 
with three of the European firms— 
Nederlandsche — Handel-Maatschappij, 
N.V.; Amsterdamsche Bank N. V., of 
Amsterdam; and Pierson, Heldring & 
Pierson, The Hague. 
¢ Compensation—F or their services, the 
underwriters will receive 75¢—or 24% 
of the subscribed price—per share. This 
“spread” is based on three factors: the 
management fee, compensation for risk, 
and sales effort. In addition, the U.S. 
underwriters will get $1.25 per share 
for its services in going into the open 
market, buying rights, and redistribut- 
ing stock that is purchased with these 
rights. (Most of this $1.25 per share 
is channeled down to the underwriter 
or dealer who actually sells the stock. 
Brokerage fees, transfer taxes, and other 
expenses kill almost any chance the 
underwriters might have of making a 
profit on its distributing operations.) 

The company will pay the syndicate 
$1.25 per share for its services in dis- 
tributing unsubscribed shares. If this 
unsubscribed—or “‘sleeper’’—stock is less 
than 3% of the total offering, however, 
the syndicate will pay the company only 
the difference between the subscription 
price and the price it receives for the 
stock. 
¢ Transatlantic Marketing—Bringing 
this issue to market was a slow process. 
Flights across the Atlantic were fre- 
quent, as Royal Dutch executives con- 
sulted with Morgan Stanley partners 
and Morgan Stanley partners tried to 
educate European underwriters on SEC 
rules. And the rights had to be sold 
in a way that would insure a greater 
U.S. participation. 

This was done by arranging for Eu- 
ropean investors, many of whom are 
expected not to subscribe, to sell their 
rights partly through Model, Roland & 
Stone, one of the New York under- 
writers in the syndicate. 


ll. Getting It Over 


By channeling European rights in 
this way, Morgan Stanley has laid the 
groundwork for a full-scale open market 
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operation—termed the “‘lay off’—the pro- 
cedure by which the underwriter buys 
rights on the open market and sells 
stock through private channels. It often 
guarantees the success of an issue such 
as this. 

This is how it might work in the 
current underwriting. As underwriters 
and dealers obtain orders for Royal 
Dutch shares from new investors, they 
send in these orders to Morgan Staniey, 
which keeps a “book” on them. Con- 
currently, Morgan Stanley is buying 
rights from nonsubscribers both here 
and abroad. Using Model, Roland as a 
broker (and giving it a regular broker’s 
fee) will speed up the processing of 
European rights. When it has built up 
a backlog of rights to match unfilled 
orders, the syndicate manager picks up 
the stock and allots it to those under- 
writers and dealers who filed orders. 

Another factor in the success of the 
“lay off” is the selling commission. The 
higher it is, the more inducement there 
is for a dealer to sell the stock. In this 
case, Royal Dutch is paying $1 per 
share, a sum far above normal broker- 
age fees. 

The “lay off” also means Morgan 
Stanley can go into a weak market and 
buy rights, propping up their value as 
well as reducing selling pressure on the 
stock itself. Basically, though, the “lay 
off” acts as a second line of defense 
against piling up a batch of unsold 
shares. 
¢ Cheerful—How often the firm will 
use the “lay off” depends on how well 
the issue sells in the next few trading 
days. At midweek, the market’s general 
ruddy tone was making underwriters 
optimistic. Royal Dutch opened at $39 
Monday, actually rose to $40.75 during 
the afternoon. Tuesday, when the stock 
sold ex-rights for the first time, the 
market dropped slightly. But rights 
still sold around the $1.15 mark. 

The fact that the stock wasn’t show- 
ing the general weakness which norm- 
ally characterizes rights offerings cheered 
underwriters. In the last big Jersey 
issue, for example, the stock dropped 
almost immediately and _ arbitrageurs, 
by selling short, made a bit of quick 
money. 
¢ Worry—One worry ahead is the repu- 
tation European shareholders have for 
not subscribing to stock rights until the 
last moment, then dumping them just 
when a stock’s market price is most 
vulnerable. If this happens, Royal 
Dutch prices could sag soon after the 
offering closes. But the syndicate is 
prepared to purchase rights and prevent 
any fall. END 
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ow Electronic “Stepless” Control 


can revolutionize your crane operation! 


Today, there is a remarkable new control that 
can help you lower the cost of handling materials 
through the air. It’s PeH Electronic “Stepless” 
Crane Control — the greatest advance in overhead 
crane design in over a decade. 


This exclusive P&H development provides instant 
response enabling operators to move tremendous 
loads quickly and safely with fingertip ease and pin- 
point accuracy. P&H Electronic Control has a simple 
wiring circuit that eliminates most of the heavy-wear 
parts found on other crane controls. The results: 
exceptionally low maintenance, fast servicing, less 


down-time, and drastically reduced parts inventory. 


All electrical and mechanical parts for P&H over- 
head cranes are designed, built, and assembled by 
P&H. This integration of manufacturing activities 
reflects P&H’s philosophy of single source responsi- 
bility. For more information about Electronic Crane 
Control write Dept. 103A,Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


~. .. quality and service for 74 years 








In the Markets 


Market Averages Budge But Slightly 
Despite Margin Cut and Easier Money 


The stimulus provided by last week’s reduction in 
stock margin requirements proved short-lived in Wall 
Street. It did make for a rise in volume, but the aver- 
ages showed little change. 

Most professionals still expect the averages to move 
down. There is a widespread opinion that the easing 
of the money market—particularly this week’s reduction 
in the discount rate and cut in the prime rate—is less a 
spur to recovery than confirmation that business is at 
lower levels. 

But though the professionals are sticking to their 
pessimistic forecasts, the stock market has managed to 
hold steady since the beginning of the year. In the past 
week, for example, the Dow-Jones industrial average has 
moved in a narrow range between 440 and 453 and has 
closed between 444 and 447. Standard & Poor's 500- 
stock average shows even smaller fluctuations. 

One indication of a steadier market is the drop in the 
number of shares sold short. Short sales—sales of 
borrowed stock that traders expect to buy back at a 
lower price—totaled 2.8-million shares in mid-January, 
compared to 3.1-million shares in mid-December. The 
January total was the lowest since the 2.6-million held 
last October, just before the market triggered a climactic 
selloff. 

Both steel and auto shares registered sharp increases 
in short positions, an indication that traders were 
betting on drops in both these sectors of the market. 
U.S. Steel, for example, showed a short position of 
103,000 shares in contrast to 61,000 in December. And 
Ford went up to 24,000 in January from 14,000 a month 
earlier. 

The largest decrease was in E] Paso Natural Gas 
shares. In December, traders were short 67,000 shares. 
Now El] Paso Natural Gas reports only 5,000 short shares. 


Bond Dealers Hazard Guesses 


On Next Treasury Refunding 


Government bond dealers this week were engaged in 
a guessing game over what the Treasury is likely to offer 
in its next refunding. 

Girard L. Spencer of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler ex- 
pected the Treasury to provide a package offering for 
maturing issues. It was his guess that the Treasury 
would lump its February to April maturing issues in a 
refunding, and would have to put an interest tag of 
33% to 34% on any long-term bond it offers. 

Aubrey G. Lanston, of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., 
also expected a package offering with a long-term bond 
offering. Observing that investors have learned that 
“long-term, as well as short-term interest rates, can run 
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up and down like a window shade,” he urged that the 
Treasury clean up issues maturing in the first half of 
1958 with a big package offering now. As Lanston saw 
it, a long-term bond would not get a favorable reception 
at less than 34%. 

Philip V. Mohan of First Boston Corp. predicted that 
the Treasury would put a rate of 28% on a one-year 
certificate, as high as 34% for a long-term bond. He 
felt that the Treasury would be wiser to sell a long- 
term for cash, rather than in an exchange for maturing 
issues. 

Rudolf Smutny of R. W. Pressprich & Co. looked for 
the easier money trend to continue, thought 34% 
would be the minimum for a long-term bond. 

Robert Van Cleave of C. F. Childs & Co. felt that 
guessing about the Treasury offering was useless because 
current long-term rates are unrealistic. Van Cleave 
feels that speculators have “telescoped” the rise in bond 
market prices to a dangerous level. If the Treasury tries 
to use the current market as a guide, he thinks, it may 
find it difficult to sell a long-term bond. 


Grace Plans Sortie Into Public Market 
For $20-Million in Shipbuilding Funds 


Budding interest by investors in ship construction 
programs received a boost this week when the Grace 
Line announced it would seek $20-million of public 
financing later this year. It’s the first time in the history 
of the industry that a major line has sought public fund’ 
for ship construction. 

Federal shipping people long have tried to lure public 
investment into the merchant marine field. But it’s 
really only since Title XI of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 was amended to provide 100% federal insurance 
on the mortgage of vessels built under the act’s subsidy 
provisions that investors have expressed interest. 
Since then, a number of ships have been financed and 
insured this way, mostly through private negotiations 
with major institutions. 

The Grace financing will be in the form of 20-year 
bonds varying in mortgage denominations—some _per- 
haps as low as $1,000. The company hopes to market 
the issue at an interest rate comparable to the “best 
industrial bonds, if not better.” 


The Markets Briefs 


Reflecting easier money conditions, the major sales 
finance companies this week cut the yields on their com- 
mercial paper by one-quarter of 1%. This brings their 
rates closer into line with other commercial paper rates, 
which were cut another one-eighth of 1% this week. 
But money market dealers feel more cuts may be coming. 


Stock market averages don’t tell the whole tale, ac- 
cording to Harold Clayton, statistician for Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. Although the Dow-Jones industrials aver- 
age is up but 1.93% for the year to date, Clayton points 
out that"920 issues are up, 48 unchanged, and only 105 
are down. 
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New York Central helps Ford find 
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New multimillion-dollar Ford Motor Company automobile and truck a 
under construction on 203-acre site near Lorain, Ohio. 













‘‘perfect site’’ for new assembly plant 


When the Ford Motor Company was looking 
for a location to build a new assembly plant, 
New York Central came up with several plant 
sites. A 203-acre location just west of Lorain, 
Ohio, according to Ford officials, was a “perfect 
site’ in meeting Ford's requirements. 


New York Central Plant Site Consultants ar- 
ranged conferences with various owners of the 
land .. . worked through Township Trustees for 
re-zoning . . . obtained co-operation of County 
Officials for highway improvement and for con- 
struction of sewage facilities ... arranged with 
various city and utility officials for adequate 
supply of water, gas and electric power. 


New York Central has additional plant sites 


There is a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail network of the 
New York Central that meets your plant-site requirements. 





of 53 to 1500 acres in Lorain County, Ohio... 
several plant sites ranging from 15 to 650 acres 
in the adjoining Cuyahoga County . . . hundreds 
of other locations along the route of the New 
York Central Railroad. 


Let New York Central be your source of refer- 
ence for data on raw materials, natural resources, 
markets, labor, power and fuel, community serv- 
ices, etc., in locating a plant site to meet your 
needs. Our Consultants will help you choose the 
plant site most advantageous to you. 


Write to: John Dan, Manager Industrial De- 
velopment, New York Central Railroad, Indus- 
trial Development Department (C), Terminal 
Tower Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








New York Central 
can help you too! 


The services of our Plant 
Site Consultants, on a 
Strictly confidential basis, 
are available without charge 


Plant site appraisal reports 
are tailored to your type 
of operation 

We assemble the necessary 
acreage 

Our staff aids in expediting 
plant construction in many 
ways. 





Other sites in the Lorain, Ohio area are also excellent locations for national 
distribution, good labor supply, ample resources and power, fair tax rates 
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3M AUTOMATIC dispensing method speeds production... 


Tapes 3OO tops a minute! 


Flashing down the production line at 
better than five a second, pre-punched 
cleanser-can tops are sealed—ready for 
quick, easy opening—with printed tabs 
of “Scotcn’”’ Brand Pressure-Sensitive 
Tape. 3M designed the dispensing ma- 
chinery. Now tape puts a punch in 
cleanser sales! 





Finding the right combination of tape and dispenser is 
an everyday job for 3M specialists. 3M automatic dis- 
pensing methods make it possible to do things with tape 
never before thought possible. The automatic tape appli- 
cator illustrated at the left is part of the world’s largest 
family of tape-dispensing machines. 3M designs equip- 
ment that applies tape to tubes, flat surfaces, boxes, bags, 
edges—practically any shape you can name. There are 
motorized dispensers, pneumatic dispensers, semi-automat- 
ic and manual dispensers. Whatever your need, 3M has 
the tape applicator—or can design it especially for you. 


How to find the machine and tape that’s right for you? 
That’s easy. 3M’s skilled Tape Specialists are expert in 
dispensing methods. They’ll work with your staff to help 
you get faster production, at less over-all cost, in less time. 
They may even suggest new ways you can save with tape. 
And there is no charge or obligation for their services. 


The industry’s largest and best equipped distributor 
organization assures you of prompt service. There’s a 
“‘Scotcn”’ Brand distributor near you. Call him, or write 
for further information to the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


When tape costs so /ittle, why take /ess than Sco 





Only “Scotch” Brand Tapes 
give these quality extras 





CONTINUING RESEARCH assures you of 
consistently top results. 





MOST COMPLETE LINE gives you the 
right tape for every need. 





NATIONAL distributor organization 
guarantees prompt service. 


TCH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





BRAND 





©3M Co., 1958 

















CHEMICALS 


Another Industry where General American works 


“Dynamic” is the word for chemi- 
cals. On a moment's notice, sales tar- 
gets shift in the world of synthetic fab- 
ries, liquid fertilizers, non-drip finishes 
and sudsy or suds-free detergents. 

“Active” is the word for General 
American's job with chemical pro- 
ducers. General American operates 


acid-resistant tank cars for shipping 
liquids . . . supplies heated or 
refrigerated tanks for ticklish storage 
problems . . . specially built process 
equipment to solve production prob- 
lems .. . terminals for liquid ‘‘ware- 
housing”. . . Airslide® cars and 
Fuller conveying systems, gasholders, 


plastics piping, chemical nickel coating. 

General American’s engineers 
and research experts work in many 
fields. If your problem calls for new 
thinking in the processing, shipping or 
storage of raw materials and finished 
products, call us. You'll find... a 
pays to plan with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION \GEDERAL/ 


135 South LaSalle Street + 
Plants and offices in all principal cities 


Chicago 90, Illinois 
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You can look for a sizable jump in the cost of auto liability insurance, 
effective with your new policy this year. Collision coverage is slated to go 
up, too, in many cases—but not so much. 


Here’s the liability picture: Rates in a great many states are due to 
rise in coming months by anywhere from a few percentage points to as 
much as 25% or 30%. Starting Jan. 22, for example, the liability rates of 
a number of companies in the following states took these jumps: Arizona, 
about 14%; California, 21%; Idaho, 21%; Montana, 14%; Nevada, 33%; 
Oregon, 30%; Utah, 14%; Washington, 23%. 


This trend toward higher liability cost is moving fast across the country 
(BW—Oct.19’57,p111). A number of Eastern and Midwestern states are 
almost sure to grant new boosts soon, say insurance men. 


Reasons behind the rising trend are apparent: Auto accidents in 1957 
hit the highest figure in highway history. Moreover, casualty companies 
point out that basic cost elements have soared in the last year or two— 
hospital and medical fees, compensation for lost earnings, and charges for 
repairing late-model automobiles, which are loaded with expensive, easy- 
to-damage parts. 


Another auto liability trend may develop by midyear: 


There may be some “revision” of the “family auto liability policy,” 
which provides broad coverage for all drivers in the household. Insurance 
men are hoping to tighten up some of the more liberal provisions. 


Collision insurance is also headed for an upward bump in price—but 
more modest, probably, than liability increases. Higher rates will go into 
effect in various states during the year. Some boosts may range as high 
as 15%, but most will average around 5% or 6%, according to industry 
spokesmen. 


Incidentally, there’s at least one new coverage “gimmick” in the auto 
liability field that could mark an important step in the industry. It’s called 
“family compensation,” and was brought out by Nationwide Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Columbus, Ohio. The idea is that anybody hurt in an auto 
accident—including both drivers, passengers in both cars, and even by- 
standers—can be compensated for injury, regardless of who is to blame for 
the accident. (Under the standard liability policy, a person seeking damages 
must show that the policyholder was legally responsible for his injury.) 


Cost of this coverage—offered only to holders of Nationwide Mutual 
liability policies—is from $2 to $16 more per year, depending on type of 
basic coverage and locality. So far, such policies are sold in Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and West Virginia. 


If you’re a good bridge player, don’t overlook tournament competition. 
While this type of bridge is continually building fans, it is surprising how 
many expert players have somehow let the challenge pass. You may not 
aspire to international competition (like the World Championship Tourna- 
ment that started in Como, Italy, Jan. 24), but you may want to think about 
tackling local and state contests in your area. 


Duplicate tournaments (where each hand is played at one table, and 
then passed on to other players) are well organized on a nationwide basis 
by the American Contract Bridge League. Your local club can affiliate with 
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. called “master points,” are issued monthly by the member club to tourna- 

JAN. 25, 1958 ment winners—according to the contest level and the number of tables 
in play. 

Individual ACBL membership ($1 per year) enables you to receive 
master points and a directory of ACBL-registered clubs with tournament 
news. Highly prized “red points” are won at regional and national tourna- 
ments. Ranks of skill determined by the ACBL are: Junior Master (1 master 
point), Master (20), National Master (50), Senior Master (100), Advanced 
Senior Master (200, plus 20 reds), Life Master (300, plus 50 reds). Working 
up to 300 points usually takes from five to 10 years. 


An above-average player might qualify for citywide and sectional 
(statewide) tournaments; but regional tournaments, held annually, are con- 
sidered tough. National tournaments are held three times a year. 

You'll find these books helpful: How to Bid and Play in Duplicate 


Tournaments, by Alfred Sheinwold (Sterling, $2.50), and Goren’s New Con- 
tract Bridge Complete, by Charles H. Goren (Doubleday, $4.95). 





Though your plans for visiting the Bahamas may have been changed by 
the general strike that has disrupted the resort colony (page 92), your 
chances of finding reservations elsewhere in the Caribbean are still good. 
What’s more, you probably won’t lose money by canceling plane, ship, or 
hotel reservations for the Bahamas. 


Jamaica and Trinidad are especially well prepared to handle more 
travelers, and you should have little trouble getting reservations at other 
popular spots. The reason: many new luxury hotels with available space. 


Island-hopping tours are one idea. For instance, one all-inclusive, 
first-class tour takes you on a 14-day trip with stops at Miami, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Jamaica, and Havana for $580. 


Want to have your car with you away from home without the bother of 
driving it there yourself? You can have it picked up and delivered by a 
bonded driver to any place in the country, provided you have collision and 
liability insurance. 


Rates are determined by distance and availability of a driver. (Some- 
times it takes a few days to locate a driver for the trip in your region.) To 
give you an idea about cost, National Car Travel, 1535 Undercliff Ave., New 
York 53, N. Y. (with nationwide branches) charges these fees: New York- 
Florida, $75; New York-Texas, $100; New York-California, $150. Fees 
include cost of gas, oil, tolls. 


You can also contact drivers through the classified section of your 
newspaper, of course. But make sure to check such drivers carefully 
before entrusting your car to them. 


For young and old: Two new handbooks may interest members of your 
family. Study Abroad gives full information on scholarships for college and 
post-graduate study in 83 countries (UNESCO Publications Center, 801 
Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; $2.50). 


The Older Person in the Home suggests ways of solving typical medical 


problems faced by the elderly (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
PAGE 150 ton 25, D. C.; 20¢). 
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No bearing damage 


from misalignment when shafts deflect...when supports weave or settle 


a g 
, gf. 


PILLOW BLOCKS ABSORB DE- 
FLECTION. Essential to long 
bearing life on high-speed equip- 
ment like this, self-alignment is 
standard throughout industry’s 
most complete line of ball and 
roller bearings. 


wy 
ad 


Link-Belt self-aligning ball and roller bearings extend machinery life 


O* any machine where shafts turn, there’s normally some 
degree of shaft deflection or misalignment. Link-Belt self- 
aligning bearings, however, compensate for these deviations — 
adjust immediately in any direction. No chance for “pinch” or 
“bind” which cause premature bearing failure. For specific details 
on what self-alignment can mean to the performance of your 
equipment, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Pruden- 
tial Plaza, Chicago 1, IIl. 


fOr® 
ring of bearing is free 


One source... one responsibility for materials handling, to align in any direction, assuring full load 
processing and power transmission machinery 14,53 capacity regardless of deflection. 





Efficient and economical Sea 
Water Distillation Systems by 
Emhart’s subsidiary, The Maxim- 
Silencer Company, provide 
inexhaustible water supplies 
for human and industrial uses, 


EMHART NOISE SUPPRESSORS ADD EMHART PACKAGING MACHINERY 
A QUIET PLUS TO EFFICIENCY AUTOMATES THE PACKERS’ LINES 
aa 5 ee . 


MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY STANDARD-KNAPP DIVISION 


NOW FAMILIES CAN 
DRINK SEA WATER 


People in arid areas now have, in the seas around them, vast 
reservoirs of fresh water — thanks to Emhart-Maxim distilla- 
tion equipment. 

Emhart is creating roads to progress in many other fields. 
Below are some examples. Perhaps we can help you mount a 
major break-through in your business. For background on our 
scope, please write for “Emhart — Its People and Products.” 


EMHART 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
Emhart Export Company, Hartford AB Sundsvalls Verkstader, Sweden 
Emhart Sweden AB, Stockholm Emhart International S.A., Panama 


EMHART MACHINES ARE STANDARD = EMHART SKYWORKERS RAISE MEN EMHART PRESS FEEDER GREATLY 
OF GLASS CONTAINER INDUSTRY TO NEW LEVELS OF EFFICIENCY REDUCES ACCIDENTS AND COSTS 
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In Research 


Research on Upper Atmosphere Rays 


May Help Solve Los Angeles Smog 


New York University scientists, after long study, have 
finally found a way to reproduce in the laboratory the 
kind of extreme short-wave ultraviolet rays found only 
in the upper atmosphere. Their discovery may help to 
answer some highly theoretical and some very practical 
questions, such as these: 

* How strong are the bonds between atoms in cer- 
tain compounds, and how were various compounds first 
formed when the earth and other planets broke away 
from the sun? Early experiments have already provided 
the first direct chemical check on the only other known 
way of examining the chemical bond—by means of the 
spectrograph. 

* Are the oxides of nitrogen (byproducts of many 
industrial operations) the culprits in the recurrent smog 
that plagues such places as Los Angeles? 

The NYU experimental system makes use of well 
known principles similar to those in ordinary neon 
lighting and mercury vapor lamps that produce artificial 
sunburn. 

To get ultra-short ultraviolet rays, the trick is to com- 
bine the right gas (a rare gas such as xenon) with the 
right container (something like quartz, only 0.1 mm. 
thick). - The container must be strong enough to con- 
tain the electrical discharge, but thin enough to transmit 
the radiation. 

s e e 


IGY Findings Give a Tantalizing Peek 
At Earth, Sea, and Outer Space Phenomena 


At the end of the first third of its 18-month year, 
the U.S. International Geophysical year committee, 
through its executive director Hugh Odishaw, chalks up 
an impressive list of conclusions. This report is not 
complete, and includes discoveries made by the other 
66 participating countries. 

Some of the more important findings: 

* Radio waves transmitted to the ionosphere during 
periods of maximum solar activity are absorbed, due to 
increased ionization in the lower atmosphere. This 
could have important practical application in long- 
range communications systems. 

¢ The presence of “whistler” radio signals at ex- 
treme altitudes adds evidence that the earth’s atmos- 
phere extends far out beyond where it had been previ- 
ously thought to end, and that there may be a very 
tenuous atmosphere—the sun’s corona—filling the space 
between the earth and the sun. 

¢ The Gulf Stream, which on the surface of the 
Atlantic flows up the East Coast, reverses direction 
about 9,000 ft. down, and flows toward the southwest 
at the relatively high speed of eight miles a day. This 
finding could play a vital part in man’s economy, since 
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great fishing banks are found wherever bottom waters 
upwell. 

¢ Confirmation that at altitudes beyond 60 miles 
above the earth the gases in the air separate in layers 
according to their weight. Below that level, they mix 
freely in the air we breathe. This could have important 
consequences in space travel. 


Labs Give Papermakers Some Clues 


To Solution of Waste Disposal Problems 


A report just issued by the University of Washington 
promises at least partial solutions to two problems that 
have long plagued the Pacific Northwest pulp and paper 
mills: (1) How to get rid of tons of lignin sulfonates 
and wood sugars, and (2) how to dispose of rank-smelling 
sulphur-containing compounds that are present in 
amounts too small to be measured. 

Co-authors Prof. Joseph L. McCarthy and Asst. Prof. 
V. F. Felicetta believe that the discovery of new com- 
mercial uses for lignin sulfonate and wood sugars eventu- 
ally will provide a market for some of this waste material, 
which now is dumped as water waste, creating a pollu- 
tion problem. 

The university also reports that processes have been 
evolved for collecting and identifying the minute 
amounts of sulphur-containing compounds released in 
the papermaking process. All that is needed now is 
equipment to absorb the smelly substances before they 
are belched out of mill stacks. 


Missile Manufacturers Set Up a Cry 
For Standardizing the Lowly Inch 


For want of a standardized inch, the free world might 
not survive. 

Such was the lament last week at a meeting of the 
American Ordnance Assn. at the Air Force’s Cambridge 
Research Center in Bedford, Mass. The problem is 
one of the greatest faced by long-range missile makers, 
who must tool parts to almost infinitesimal accuracy. 

The trouble is that the English-speaking world—and 
U.S. manufacturers in particular—have no standardized 
inch accurate beyond two decimal places. Even though 
the differences between inch measurements are infinitely 
small, this can mean the failure of critical missile hard- 
ware under stress. 

By 1960, however, international accord on standardiz- 
ing the inch should be reached, according to Dr. A. V. 
Astin, director of the National Bureau of Standards. 
The ultimate standard for all measurements of length, 
Dr. Astin said, would be a wavelength corresponding 
to a specific energy transition in a specific type of atom. 
The standard most in favor at the moment is the orange 
line of an atom of the element krypton. 

The Bureau of Standards is at work both on this prob- 
lem and on developing a device to make it possible to 
measure to several millionths of an inch in manufac- 
turing. 
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Products powered with 
BODINE 
MOTORS 


stand up under 


LONG, HARD USE > 


“Your motors 
give long, 
satisfactory 
service; permit 
excellent speed control; 

have uniform torque; and ; AA 
have improved the appearance of 
our Siv-O-Dust dispensers for 
topping and dusting baked goods.” 
—Christy Machine Co. 

Call in a Bodine engineer in the 
early stages of your product 
planning. You may find one of 
Bodine's 35090 standard motors 
perfectly suited. 


12 to 16 week delivery on 
built-to-order motors! 


Fast shipment on 265 different 
STOCK types and sizes. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., Chicago 
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Opn Rig 


Over 300 
Varieties, Sizes & Colors 
to fill your 


PRODUCTION & 
ENGINEERING NEEDS 


Easier and quicker 
to handle and apply 


Alliance, Ohio 
69 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill., 
and Hot Springs, Ark. 
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| ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY | 
| ALLIANCE, OHIO | 
| © Please gone FREE samples of ARCO OPEN | 
| RING RUBBER BANDS 

| Name oe . os | 
| Firm Name ° aeeseeseses | 
| Address | 
| City State | 
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Slab Zinc 


Thousands of Tons 
180 


1956 


Data: American Zinc Instituie. 





Inventories Rise, Shipments Off 


Stocks of slab zinc at the end of De- 
cember rose to the highest level since 
September, 1954. Total shipments de- 
clined to 72,128 tons in December 
from 83,166 tons in November and 
99,797 tons in December, 1956. Domes- 
tic shipments were 62,730 tons in De- 
cember—down from November's 73,437 
tons and 80,772 tons in December, 


1956. Export demand dipped sharply, 
and shipments for government account 
were about half what they were in 
December, 1956. 

Unfilled orders on December 31, 
1957, plunged to 18,217 tons—lowest 
for any yearend since 1933, and lowest 
for any month since then with the 
possible exception of the war period. 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Industries 


Rate per 100 Employees 
5.0 


40 


3.0 


1955 


Data: Dept. of Lobor. 





Layoffs Finally Exceed Hirings 


Layoffs in manufacturing industries 
last November rose for the fifth con- 
secutive month, reaching the highest 
rate since May, 1949. At the same 
time, hirings continued to drop sharp- 
ly, reaching their lowest rate since 
December, 1953. It was also the first 
time since that month when more 


workers were laid off than were being 
hired. 

Total separations for all reasons (in- 
cluding quits, discharges, lay-offs, and 
military and miscellaneous causes) 
were at the rate of 3.9 per 100 em- 
ployees. Voluntary quits dropped in 
November to 0.9 per 100 employees, 
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Ed Sullivan introduces most versatile perform- 
ers in desk-top copier field, |. to r., Verifax 
Legal-size Copier, $395; Verifax Letter-size 
Copier, $240; Verifax Signet Copier, $148. 


Get more out of photocopying...with Verifax! 


O, E of these Verifax Copiers is right 


for your requirements, right for your 


budget—even if yours is a ““one-man”’ 
office. Whichever model you choose, 
you get all the advantages of Verifax 
Copying—the completely different kodak 


method that has increased the scope of 


photocopying in thousands of offices. 


Verifax Copying Does More 


Makes 5 copies in 1 minute on white 
letterhead-type paper . .. on card stock 
. .on printed office forms. Copies can 
be made on both sides of these materi- 
als. Translucent “masters”’ can also be 
made for use in whiteprint machines. 
You can even make an offset master 
in 1 minute, using low-cost adapter. 


Verifax Copying Costs Less 
Gives you 5 dry, ready-to-use copies of 
a letter, report, news clipping—what 
have you—for 2'4¢ each. Gives white- 
print “master” for just 10¢... an 
offset master for 15¢. And you can 
buy a Verifax Copier—the Signet 
Model—for $148 . . . actually less than 
the cost of an office typewriter. 


Verifax Copying Misses Nothing 


All types ofink writing—even purplish 
spirit-duplicator copies—are repro- 
duced as readily as typed or printed 
data. What’s all-important, too, your 
Verifax copies won’t darken, turn yel- 
low, or fade—will last as long as any 
typewritten record you’re using 
today. 





New free booklet describes many 
short cuts with Verifax 
Copying—points out how your sav- 


possible 


ings in dictation and typing pay for a 
Verifax Copier in as little as one 
month. Mail coupon or phone near- 
est Verifax dealer, listed in “yellow 
pages” under “‘photocopy”’ or ‘‘dupli- 
cating’ machines. 


Prices quoted subject to change without notice 


[erifax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Name 


eeocccccsccccc eo MAIL COUPON TODAY... . ccc ccccece 


Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo Methods Division 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of your new booklet, 
‘Versatile Time-Saver for Busy Offices.” 


Position 





Company 





Street 





City State 
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CAluminized 


e This new achievement is important 
to you because it provides better, 
onger-lasting fence protecticn at 
a substantial long-range money sav- 
ing. By a patented process PAGE 
bonds commercially pure aluminum 
to fence fabric wire and thus com- 
bines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion resistance of aluminum. 
ASTM salt spray tests show that for 
equal thickness of coating, PAGE 
aluminized wire outlives galvanized 
wire more than 2 to 1, yet its price 
is comparable and competitive with 
wire having galvanizing of equal 
thickness. Write for informative file- 
size folder. Address: 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Dept. BW, Monessen, Pa. 


Here’s how you can 


MERCHANDISE 
YOUR 
ADVERTISING 


with these handy 9” by 12” folders 








Keep your sales, management 
and distribution people informed 
on your advertising. Circulate pre- 
prints, reprints, schedules and 
other material in these folders, 
and make your advertising dollars 
work over and over for you. 

Write for illustrated folder 
and price list 
Company Promotion Dept. . . . Room 2710 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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from 1.3 in October and 1.3 in Novem- 
ber, 1956. November thus matched 
December, 1949. And you would have 


Dealers’ Auto Inventories 


Thousands of Units Beginning of Month 


wo- to 


Data. Avtomotive News 





to go back to July, 1940, to find a 
previous quit-rate of 0.9% of the man- 
ufacturing employment. 





Stocks Rise to 46-Day Supply 


Dealer inventories of new automo- 
biles rose to 637,720 units on Jan. 1, 
from 531,949 at the beginning of De- 
cember. The figure was 808,477 at the 
beginning of January, 1957. The all- 
time Jan. 1 high was 808,477 units 
reached in 1956. Even so, the Jan. 1, 
1958, inventory level amounts to a 46- 
day supply at the current rate of new 


Housing Starts 


Thousands of Units 


1500 
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car sales. Automotive News reports that 
banks and finance companies regard a 
45-day supply in dealer inventories as 
a maximum operating level. 

Curtailed production in December, 
1957, kept inventories from rising to 
more than the 638,000 level at the 
turn of the year. Further increases are 
anticipated in January and February. 


1956 1957 
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Lowest Level Since 1949 


The total number of new dwelling 
units started last year fell to 1,039,200, 
the eighth highest on record but the 
smallest since 1949. The only aspect of 
homebuilding to show a rise last year 
was multi-family dwellings. One-family 
units started in 1957, at last count were 


running some 100,000 behind 1956. 
Multi-family dwelling units were run- 
ning some 40% above the year before, 
and final figures are likely to show 1957 
was the best year since 1952. The all- 
time high for one-family starts reached 
above 1,300,000 in 1955. 
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( Advertisement) 


Modern power plants require ‘‘ultra-pure’’ water for their high- 
pressure boilers. To provide it... new equipment produces the 
equivalent of commercially distilled water... at far lower cost! 


WATER: 


Typical Water Treatment for a Power Plant 


BOILER 












































9999998% Pure Water for Power 


Ordinary water with just the dirt and 
hardness removed was good enough for 
old-time boilers. But today’s efficient 
plants operate at high steam pressures 
... up to 2600 psi. Future plants will 
operate at 5000 psi. and up! 

@ At high pressures any mineral ele- 
ment in the water causes trouble. For 
example: The few parts per million of 
dissolved silica in practically all water, 
while harmless for drinking, builds up 
as a glass-like deposit on turbine blades 
. .. impairs the balance and efficiency 
of the turbine. 

@ Simplified flow sheet shows how a 
muddy river water might be condi- 
tioned: The Precipitator, with coag- 
ulants and other chemicals from the 
feeders, takes out mud, most suspended 


matter and hardness. (This clarified 


water is adequate for the cooling-water 


system .. . cooling tower, condenser. ) 


Next—the filters remove final traces of 
suspended matter. The cation ex- 
changer takes out metallic ions (cal- 


cium, magnesium, sodium, iron, etc.). 


The degasifier removes carbon dioxide 
(formed in the cation exchanger). The 


anion exchanger takes out chlorides, 


sulfates, etc. and silica. The deaerating 
heater preheats the water for the boiler 


and removes corrosive gases. 
Depending on the condition of the 

raw water and the type of demineraliz- 

er, total solids are often reduced to less 

than 0.2 parts per million! 

@ Oldest and largest U. S. firm in the 

business, The Permutit Company, de- 


signs and builds complete water-condi- 
tioning systems like that shown above 
for leading utilities and industrial power 
plants. Other Permutit installations are 
reducing costs or improving products 
for almost any industry you can name. 
For advice on any water conditioning 
problem, simple or complex, write: The 
Permutit Company, Dept. BW-1, 50 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


PER MUTIT: 


rhymes with “compute it” 
a division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC. 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange ¢ Industrial Waste Treatment 





CANADA 


Canada Seeks Policy 
On Exporting Energy 


A 3 
Westcoast Transmission 
exports 200-million cu. 
ft. daily to Pacific North- 
west Pipeline Co. in U.S. 


A royal commission will suggest 
how Canada should deal with re- 
sources such as natural gas, 
soon to be abundantly available 
via the 2,700-mile Trans-Canada 
Pipeline (map, right). 


The new Conservative government in 
Ottawa has taken another step to carry 
out its “Canada first” policy on natural 
resources. 

Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker’s 
Administration has established a six- 
man Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Future Energy Resources, charged with 
the task of suggesting “the policies 
which will best serve the national in- 
terest in relation to the export of energy 
and sources of energy from Canada.” 
When the commission returns its 
recommendations, the result could be 
new rulings of much import to the U.S. 
—both to U.S. enterprises within Can- 
ada and to would-be American buyers 


of such rich Canadian resources as 
natural gas from the Alberta gas fields. 
Natural gas, in fact, is the resource 
that will probably take most of the 
royal commission's time. With the 
Trans-Canada Pipeline approaching 
completion (map), there is passionate 
debate over how much gas should be 
exported to the U.S. Once Canada was 
eager to export, but demand within its 
own borders has been burgeoning so 
fast that sales to the U.S. are no longer 
such an economic necessity as they 
were at first. 
e Assignment—The commission con- 
sists of five industrialists and one labor 
leader. At its head is quiet, shrewd 
Henry Borden, chairman of Brazilian 
Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd., the 
world’s largest utility empire—Canadian- 
owned but without any holdings in 
Canada. Borden has said he will an- 
nounce the commission’s recommenda- 
tions in about 18 months. By July, 
however, the group may be ready to 
give an interim report to Canada’s 











Completed Westcoast Transmission and 
Trans-Canada pipelines. 








—— = Uncompleted portions of Trans-Canada pipeline. 


Trans-Canada Pipe- 
lines’ contract to ex- 
port 200-million cu. 
ft. daily to Midwest- 
ern Gas Transmission 
at Emerson, Man., 
awaits FPC approval. 


of Toronto imports 
about 60-million cu. 
ft. from U.S. daily 







More than 100-million cu. ft. ’ Union Gas Co. of Canada, 
is exported daily from Paw- Chatham, Ont., imports © 
kowki Lake fields of Alberta about 60-million cu. ft. 
to Montana Power Co. from U.S. daily. Much of 
_ itis stored for winter use. | 
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EXPLOSIONS were a nuisance in late 1957 on completed sec- TRAINLOAD of 30-in. pipe moves toward barren northern 
tions of the pipeline. There are still about 900 miles to go. Ontario, where builders hope to close last gap by next autumn. 
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BUILT-IN BEAUTY 


These smart furniture legs in solid colors or simulated 
wood grains are equipped with standard fittings for 
mounting with ordinary tools. No wonder they're so 
popular with furniture makers and do-it-yourselfers, 
too. And no wonder they’re molded of Styron® 
440M, an improved-flow hi-impact Dow plastic. 
They last longer and retain their appearance better 
because Styron 440M resists abrasion and has uni- 
form color effects throughout. These attractive legs 
are actually stronger than many wooden legs. 


BARTLETT F 


BUILT-IN DURABILITY 


What characteristics would you insist on for the 
housing of this electric can opener? You'd want dura- 
bility, good resistance to abrasion and a smooth, 

y cleaned finish in a wide range of colors. The 
housing would have to be highly resistant to food 
stains, have good electrical characteristics and be 
easy and economical to produce. The manufacturer 
of this handy appliance wisely chose hi-impact 
Styron 475M. It offers the right combination of 
properties for all these requirements. 











they’re all made with Styron 


BUILT-IN HEAT RESISTANCE 


Both the top cover and the escutcheon of this slide 
projector are molded of a different Styron formula- 
tion, each selected to do specific jobs. Styron 440M 
was an automatic choice for the cover because of its 
improved heat and impact resistance, excellent mold- 
ability and reduced production costs. Second surface 
finishing on the escutcheon—made possible by the 
crystal clarity of general-purpose Styron 666—means 
a longer-lasting, more attractive appearance. Both 
formulations offer top color and design versatility. 


Eleven Styron formulations form just one branch of the dis- 
tinguished Dow family of plastics. We have the right plastic 
for your requirements. And you get extras from Dow you 
can't buy on a cost-per-pound basis, such as Dow engineering 
know-how, marketing assistance and a color styling service 
that’s second to none. Call the Dow sales office near you or 
write today to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Mich., 
Plastics Sales Department 1500C. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





Tampa Electric Company’s new Gannon 
Station, built to serve the industrial needs of the 
growing Tampa area, is Florida’s first major 
coal-burning steam-electric plant. The complete 
coal-handling system, starting with the crusher 
conveyor and ending at the bunkers, was supplied 
by Continental—including all mechanical and 
structural materials. 


e For any conveying or materials-handling 
problem, see your nearest’ Continental office. 


Engineering Contractors—Stone & W. 
Coal Handling Equipment by—Centi 


INDUSTRIAL 
Diviston 


BIRMINGHAM +A 





~ Hampton Roads 


‘BRIDGE 
> TUNNEL 


ANOTHER LINK IS FORGED IN 
INDUSTRIAL TIDEWATER VIRGINIA 


The $70,000,000 Hampton Roads bridge-tunnel is a bright new addition to the 
transportation picture of industrial Tidewater Virginia . . . and plans are complete 
for $200,000,000 in additional bridge-tunnel projects. These are tangible results of 
the progressive spirit of industrial Tidewater Virginia, the ideal home for your new 
plant. The Tidewater Virginia Development Council offers, without obligation, a 
confidential survey of this area in relation to your site selection problems and indus- 
trial needs. Your inquiry invited. Communicate with: 

Clarence H. Osthagen 

Vice President and Executive Director 


tidewater virginja 
wrlofinnfcouncil 
equitable building norfolk 10, virginia 


The TVDC includes: The cities of Franklin, Portsmouth, Norfolk, South Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Smithfield, ond Virginio Beach; The counties of Isle of Wight, Norfolk, 
Southompton, A k, No d, Princess Anne, and Northampton. 
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“ _. the commission is also 
significant politically . . .” 
PIPELINE starts on p. 160 


House of Commons, and this could be 
used as a basis for action by the govern- 
ment. 

The Borden commission will be in- 
vestigating Canadian policies on: 

¢ Export of energy and sources of 
energy—such as international rivers like 
the Columbia. 

e Transmission of oil and gas be- 
tween the provinces of Canada and into 
the U.S. 

¢ Regulation of domestic oil and 
gas prices. 

¢ The financial structure and con- 
trol of pipeline companies “‘in relation 
to setting of proper prices.” 

¢ The powers and scope of a pro- 
posed National Energy Board—along 
the lines of the National Energy Au- 
thority urged last January by Canada’s 
Gordon Commission (BW —Jan.19’57, 
p140) to regulate all sources of energy. 

It's significant that the new royal 

commission is the first Canadian gov- 
ernment body in which policy on all 
energy sources—electricity, water power, 
gas, and so on—has been centralized. 
The commission is also significant 
politically. Both the Socialists-who 
favor public ownership of the Trans- 
Canada Pipeline—and the Liberals— 
whom the Conservatives ousted from 
power last year—will have less chance 
to carp at Conservative policies while 
the commission studies are in progress. 
Even so, Lester Pearson began sniping 
at government policy on exporting gas 
almost immediately after he was elected 
the new head of the Liberal Party last 
week. 
e Last Laps to Go—The 2,700-mile- 
long transcontinental pipeline, under 
construction by Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines, Ltd., is still about 900 miles 
from completion. The gap stretches 
from Port Arthur, Ont., to Toronto. 
But it has been finished from the Al- 
berta gas fields through Winnipeg to 
Port Arthur, and from Toronto to Mon- 
treal. The builders have repaid the 
Canadian government $80-million lent 
to get the line from the west into 
Winnipeg before winter began; they 
are now working, with the help of a 
$118-million government loan, on the 
stretch across sparsely populated North- 
ern Ontario. The company hopes to 
finish by next October. 

On the completed sections, however, 
all is not tranquil. In the last two 
months of 1957, there were half a dozen 
pipeline explosions in Manitoba and 
another in Ontario. The Canadians 
wryly note that all the pipe involved 
was reportedly imported from the U.S. 
They have now started making pipe for 
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iT PAYS 10 CALL ON 


For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for ‘““The Inside Story 
of Outside Help.’”’ Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. C., Two Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Consulting Engineering + Design&Construction + Financial & Business Studies 
Industrial Relations + Insurance, Pensions & Safety + Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 
Rates&Pricing +* Research + Sales&PublicRelations + Space Planning 
Systems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + Valuationand Appraisal + Washington Office 


EBASCO BUSINES 


§ CONSULTANTS... 





* BBAsto 


A iMess cousut 


SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D. C. 








How to hold your secretary! 


Mode 


$9995" 


$ 


Let her work 


in comfort on this 





LOGO. djs tukiond hein 


@We're sure you'll welcome any opportunity to help 
your secretary feel better and work better. That's why 
we urge you to accept a free demonstration of this 
popular Cosco Chair! Your Cosco dealer will be de- 
lighted to arrange such a demonstration . . . of this or 
any other Cosco Chair. Call him now, or mail coupon 
below, and learn how Cosco can help you keep your 
secretary ... happy! 

Find your COSCO Office Furniture dealer in yellow pages of phone book, 

or attach coupon to your letterhead. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Dept BW-18, Columbus, Indiana 
| would like a free demonstration of the following COSCO Chairs: 
Model 15-F Secretarial Chair ©) Model 18-TA Executive Chair 
Model 20-LA Conference Chair 


Please send full information on 

COSCO’'s new “Director Series Chairs with square tubing 

COSCO’s complete line of chairs, settees, sofas and occasional tables. 
POD amanneenmnmnscitns 
By —ae 


ae sanensenannnageneniiaes 


(Please Print) 
Also available in Canada, Alaska and Hawaii through authorized COSCO dealers. 
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Model 18-TA 
Executive 

Posture Chair 
$49.95* 

($52.45 in Zone 2) 


Model 20-LA 
Conference Chair 
$29.95* 

($31.95 in Zone 2) 


COSCO also offers comparable values 
in chairs, settees, sofas and 
occasional tables. 

Zone 2: Texas and 11 western states 





the line themselves, at the new Wel- 
land (Ont.) mill of Welland Tubes, 
Ltd., owned 50-50 by the Steel Co. of 
Canada and Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd. 

e Early Storms—From its very begin- 
ning in 1951, the Trans-Canada Pipe- 
line has been one of Canada’s stormi- 
est postwar political issues. There was 
particular turmoil two years ago, when 
the company was still controlled by 
Canadian Delhi Co., a branch of the 
Texas oil and gas interests of multi- 
millionaire Clint Murchison. It needed 
guarantees and loans from the Canadian 
government because until it got per- 
mission to export Canadian gas, major 
financial backing was not available else- 
where. And backing was especially 
necessary for the long stretch of line 
across barren Northern Ontario. When 
the Liberal government obtained Parli- 
amentary permission to make loans to 
Trans-Canada, there were angry pro- 
tests at giving such aid to an American- 
owned company—and the Conservatives 
gained their greatest single argument 
against the 22-year-old Liberal Admin- 
istration. 

Another Canadian pipeline concern, 
Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd., won 
Liberal permission in 1953 to export 
gas to Pacific Northwest Pipeline Co. 
in the Northwest U.S. This provided 
an economic justification for West- 
coast’s long haul from the Peace River 
gas fields. The company is now enlarg- 
ing its line to make possible expanding 
its exports into the U.S. to about 660- 
million cu. ft. of gas per day by 1959. 
And Alberta & Southern Gas, Ltd. has 
applied for permission to sell 500-mil- 
lion cu. ft. daily in the San Francisco 
area. 

For its part, Trans-Canada has long 
held a contract to sell 200-million cu. 
ft. of gas daily to Midwestern Gas 
Transmission at Emerson, Man. But so 
far neither the Canadian Board of 
Transport Commissioners nor the 
Federal Power Commission has ap 
proved the deal. Canadian provinces 
can authorize export of natural re- 
sources such as gas to another province 
on their own, but the federal govern- 
ment in Ottawa must approve export 
to the U.S. 
¢ Boom at Home—However, with the 
growth of demand for natural gas 
within Canada, one official of Trans- 
Canada at Calgary has gone so far as 
to say: “Trans-Canada doesn’t need 
U.S. export now. We find that we can 
sell by 1962 all the gas we’ve contracted 
for right here in Canada. The export 
at Emerson would have been the life 
saver, once, but not now.” 

One of the reasons for this attitude 
is the amount of gas that will be ab- 
sorbed by the booming petrochemical 
industry in Alberta. An estimated $300- 
million is being spent on new petro- 
chemical plants in the area. The Poly- 
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How many generators to produce 24,000,000 kw? 


1000 kw units for use on sidings or placed 
on piers for semi-permanent usé. 


500 kw units offer excellent mobility for 
many temporary applications. 


crack” 


About 22,000—so far. That is the number of generators 
Electro-Motive has built during the past twenty years, for a 
total generating capacity of more than 24,000,000 kw. 


As a leading manufacturer of electrical equipment, Electro- 
Motive has not only produced thousands of generating units, 
but in the process, has also contributed materially to ‘‘improv- 
ing the breed.”’ Electrical engineers at Electro-Motive are con- 
tinuously experimenting with new design improvements, new 
processes that result in more efficient, longer-lived units. 


It is this background of experience in production, design 
and research that stands behind Electro-Motive power equip- 
ment. It is your assurance of dependability, economy and long 
life under the difficult applications af low load factor generation 
for which they were designed. Why not ask your Electro-Motive 
representative for additional information? 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS (o=] 


La Grange, Illinois « Soles offices in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Son Francisco em Canada: General Motors Diesel, Limited, London, Ontario 








To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


weekly — closes 12 days in 


clues: 


Published: 
advance. 


Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
count 2 words for box number. 








REPLIBS (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
c/o Thie publication Classified Adv. Div. 
NEW YORK: P. O. Bow 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Bt. (4) 


EMPLOYMENT 


Positi: Wonted = 











Advertising and Sales Pr ti a] ger, © 
years exp., 5 as A and SP Manager. Early 
thirties. Marketing major in college. Expe- 
rience in all media. Desire full responsibility 
in growing and aggressive firm. Will relocate 
anywhere with right opportunity. PW-6821, 
Business Week. 





Project Enginecer—Desires responsible posi- 
tion in sales project work. Ten years experi- 
ence in Hydraulic sales-service, valve-cylinder 
design; Project Manager or Missile ground 
support equipment-Process Industry Hydrau- 
lie Controls. Middle Atlantic or Southern 
states, or will relocate. $12,000 minimum, 
PW-7113, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


Selling Opportunities Offered 


Lew Boy Sump Pump Mfg. wants Migs. Rep’s. 
dealer, and Dist. to sell new low height, low 
price sump pump. Sutton Electric Corp., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Manutacturers Agents: Custom fabricator of 
metal powder parts needs representatives in 
Southern Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey and Metropolitan New York. Give 
your full story in reply. RW-7069, Business 
Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catal Contai hundreds of busi- 

farms and income properties through- 

U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 

desired. Deal direct with owners. U.1. Buy- 

ers Digest, pad Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 
Dalif. 


Angeles 27, Cali 





For Sale; 174 acres for sates or subdivi- 
sion. 5 Mis. to G.M. property, 12 Mls. to 
Youngstown, Ohio. Owner: D. Kirk, Axis, Ala. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory. Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased Payments Re- 
duced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
ing and Installment Financing. Long Term 
Subordinated Note and Debenture Financing. 
New Ventures Financed. Promotional Fi- 
nancing, U. S. & Connde.. A Field wg 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Wi 7-739 





When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 
seporate replies for each advertisement. 
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“ .. planned facilities must 


be doubled in capacity by 
1961 just to meet Canadian 
demand x 


PIPELINE starts on p. 160 


mer Corp., Ltd., a giant chemical out- 
fit run by the Canadian government, 
has bought a butadiene site at Red 
Deer, Alta., where it will use butane 
from the ‘Trans-Canada Pipeline. 
Canadian Chemical Co., Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary of Celanese Corp. of America, 
will expand byproduct manufacture at 
its $75-million Edmonton plant for 
fabrication of textile yarns and fibers. 
And these are only two examples. 
¢ Homes and Industries—Farther east, 
the distributors of natural gas are spend- 
ing about $200-million to win new cus- 

‘tomers for gas in Canadian homes and 
industries along the new _— The 
pipeline company already has substan- 
tial contracts in its pocket, including: 

¢ Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, 
82-million cu. ft. daily in the first year 
of operation, to be increased to 165- 
million cu. ft. in the fifth year if serv- 
ice begins in 1958. 

¢ Union Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
serving industrial Southwestern On- 
tario, 225-million cu. ft. daily in the 
first year, 516-million cu. ft. by the fifth 
year. (Both Consumers Gas and Union 
now import gas from the U.S.) 

¢ Winnipeg & Central Gas Co., 
yearly amounts not announced. 

¢ Northern Ontario Natural Gas 
Co., 57-million cu. ft. daily to about 
25 communities between Kenora, near 
the Manitoba border, and Sudbury, 
north of ‘Toronto. 

¢ Quebec Natural Gas Corp., serv- 
ing the Montreal area, rumored at 100- 
million cu. ft. per day by the fifth year 
of operation. 

A. P. Craig, Trans-Canada vice-presi- 
dent, says the pipeline’s planned facili- 
ties must be doubled in capacity by 
1961 just to meet Canadian demand. 
It was originally designed for a maxi- 
mum of 750-million cu. ft. of gas daily. 
¢ Domestic Owners—After the political 
hullabaloo two years ago over American 
ownership, the pipeline company 
changed hands. Once owned 70% by 
U.S. interests, it’s now 73% Canadian- 
owned. The biggest single shareholder 
is Home Oil Co. of Calgary, headed by 
oilman Robert A. Brown, Jr., whose 
father launched the Alberta oil and gas 
boom a generation ago with his dis- 
covery of oil in the Turner Valley. 
Home Oil bought its holdings in Trans- 
Canada from Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. The U.S. interest is now 
down to Canadian Delhi’s 9% share 
and a 5% slice belonging to British 
American Oil Co. ENb 





NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE SECTION 


BUILDINGS © FLOOR SPACE © VACANT 
PROPERTY FOR SALE OR RENT 











SLATERSVILLE, R. 1.—SURPLUS LABOR AREA 


Modern brick one and two story building—230,000 
square feet. Large steam plant, extensive water 
rights and ample land. immediate possession. 


MEREDITH & GREW 
EXCLUSIVE BROKERS 
19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Richmond 2-1110 














This new section offers you the 
opportunity and market to sell, 
rent or lease your real property. 
Your advertisement in the NA- 
TIONAL INDUSTRIAL REAL ES- 
TATE SECTION reaches 320,000 
key men holding down the im- 
portant management positions 
in every industry throughout the 
nation. These are the men who 
make the decisions to buy, sell 
or expand for the successful 
operation of their company. 


Write today for complete details. 


BUSINESS WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
P. O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 




















AMAZING 21/2 OZ. 7 


Minox 
camera 


World's only 


For literature, KLING Photo Corp. 
257 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 














NOW...a one inch advertisement 
can reach a potential buyer for 
4/10,000 of $1.00!! 


Yes, at this low price, a one inch ad- 
vertisement in the new NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE SECTION of 
BUSINESS WEEK offers you the oppor- 
tunity and market to sell, rent or lease 
your real property. 

For further details write: 


BUSINESS WEEK 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
POST OFFICE BOX 12, 

NEW YORK 36, N,. Y. 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO.......146-147 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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Agency—L. Hartman Co., Inc. 
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Agency—G. M. Basford 
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Agency—Campbell-Ewald Co. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEMS.... .. 448 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

N. Y. STATE DEPT. OF sonuense : 110 
Agency—Kelly, Nason, Inc 


NEW YCRK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE “ss 
gency—Bruce ee 
mepaee PLATE ROA ‘ on 
Agency—Fuller & Sesitin & Ross, Inc. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN ogee co 
Agency—Houck & Co., Inc. 
OHIO EDISON SYSTEM 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
THE OKONITE Co. 
Agency—Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. 
PAGE FENCE Acen, (AMERICAN CHAIN 
CABLE CO., INC. holt 


Agency—Reincke, Meyer & ‘Finn, Inc. 


THE PERMUTIT CO. ... 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Ino. 


nemneTon Bano, DIV. OF eranav 
AND COR 


Ae. ‘ Peart, Inc. 
REO DIV., THE WHITE MOTOR CO..... 
Agency—Zimmer Keller & Calvert, Inc. 
REYNOLDS METALS CO. ... ; 61 
Agency—Buchanan & Co., Inc. 
ROHM & HAAS CO. (PLASTICS DiV.). 63 
—— -Armat, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 


noes HEAT EXCHANGER Div. or 
AMERICAN STANDARD a. & 

Agency—Harold Warner Co. 

SCIENTIFIC Amemican re 121 
Agency—Calkins & Holden, Ino. 

SHARON STEEL CORP, 7 
Agency—Duffy, McClure & Wilder, Ino. 

Stale A 4 sh sneis, piv NBUSTAIAL 

NING 4 DEV 


Agency—H. M. "kuin gensmniit ©o., 
orpemecee- CARLSON 
Agency isual & Industrial Design 
orpaananae. PACKARD CORP. .. 126 
Agency—Burke Dowling Adams, Inc 
THE STURGIS veprece CHAIR CO. 120 
Agency—Blaco A 
TENNESSEE GAS _ Ee OB... cc0ce 
Agency—H. Humphrey, Alley & Richards, Ine 
THIOKOL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—Dancert -Fitzgeral Sample, 
THOMPSON PRODUCTS, !"C. . 81 
Agency—The Griswold-Eshieman Co. 
TIDEWATER VIRGINIA Sevelorment CO. 162 
Agency—McCurry, Henderson, Enright, Inc 
TOWMOTOR CORP. 102 
Agency—Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc. 
UNDERWOOD CORP. . aba 16-17 
Agency—William Esty Co., Ine. 
bay a” LINES... : 140 
. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
U. re pm coR 52, 94-95 
Agency— Batten, ee “Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
VERTOL AIRCRAFT CORP. ........ coe @ 
Agency—Gaynor & Ducas, Inc. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 59 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. .. 54-55 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES . 48 
Agency—The McCarty Co. 
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THE TREND 





There’s Only One Way to Unify 


“I am not attempting today to pass judgment on 
the charge of harmful service rivalries. But one 
thing is sure. Whatever they are, America wants 
them stopped.” 

With these words in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, Pres. Eisenhower faced up to the problem of 
reorganizing the armed forces. 

This week he reaffirmed his intention of staying 
with the job. “In this I intend to participate per- 
sonally until the job is done.” 

And this week in the Pentagon wheels began 
to turn. Secy. Neil H. McElroy set up a reorganiza- 
tion study committee of three military men—Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, General of the Army Omar N. 
Bradley, and Adm. Arthur W. Radford—and three 
civilians—Charles A. Coolidge, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, and William C. Foster. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of the 
problem, in and out of the Pentagon. The Rocke- 
feller report (BW—Jan.11’58,p144) recommended 
among other things that the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be designated the principal 
military adviser to the Secretary of Defense and to 
the President. The report went on to say that all 
officers above the rank of brigadier general should 
become officers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. Many, many other people have suggested 
that the Joint Chiefs should be replaced by a single 
commander. Others think we should go to something 
like the German general staff system. The sugges- 
tions are legion: Almost all of them begin with re- 
form at the top. 

More and more, though, we believe that this will 
not do. No amount of patchwork or bandaging at 
the top of the $40-billion military establishment will 
end the harassment and frustrations of inter-service 
prerogatives and rivalries. 

It seems to us that the only basic answer, and the 
only answer that can work in the long run, is to 
unify the services—to put all men in the armed 
forces in one uniform, to make it possible to switch 
officers or other trained people from one service to 
another without red tape, to put all the missile 
projects and experts under one command, to coordi- 
nate research and other functions by putting them 
under one administrator. 

We have had 10 years of patchwork and it hasn’t 
worked. We believe it is time now to unify—and 
to make it work. 


A Workable Farm Policy 


The Administration is undertaking to correct 
some of the mistakes in our self-defeating farm pro- 
gram. Yet Congress seems quite certain to balk on 
two key points in the plan. These are: 
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¢ Relaxation of controls on planting and mar- 
keting. 

¢« Lower limits for flexible price supports 
(which are the vital accompaniment for more leeway 
on planting). 

These are designed to give the farmer more 
control over his own business. In particular, they 
would let the family-size farm grow more and earn 
more. They would end the too-high price incen- 
tives for growing unneeded crops; yet there still 
would be a floor under prices as insurance against 
disaster. 

Meanwhile, the truly uneconomic farmer could 
put his whole farm in the conservation reserve 
(getting generous soil bank payments while seeking 
more profitable employment). 

Congress, nevertheless, seems intent on sacrific- 
ing long-run gains for votes this year. Prices and 
plantings probably will be frozen—thus breeding 
surpluses and shrinking farm markets. 

Fortunately, the revolution in agricultural pro- 
duction is bringing closer a break in this political 
log jam. Shrinkage in the number of farms, in 
farmers, in farm families enables government to 
rise above the fear of ballot box retribution—even 
though Congressman Corntassel, individually, may 
still not be able to. 


A Lost Opportunity 


The President’s 1958 Economic Report (page 25) 
will be a disappointment to anyone who had hoped 
for a clear statement of how the Administration sees 
the economic picture and what it proposes to do 
about the rapidly developing business recession. 

We recognize, in all charity, that the report is a 
group effort. As such it represents a sort of least 
common denominator of Administration thinking 
rather than a consistent statement of economic 
philosophy. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the report does not 
even go so far in facing the facts of the present situ- 
ation as responsible spokesmen for the Administra- 
tion have already gone in their public statements. 
The President has made it clear that he does not 
intend to let the passion for budget balancing stand 
in the way of adequate defense programs. And Secy. 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson has gone beyond 
that to suggest that he would even recommend a 
tax cut if that were necessary to snap the country 
out of an economic slump. 

By contrast with such forthright statements, the 
economic report sounds confused and irresolute, 
and it betrays a preoccupation with the problems 
of preventing inflation—a challenge that we may 
have faced last year but do not face now. 
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Chevrolet Nomad—4-door 6-passenger 
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NEW WAGONS WITH WONDERFUL WAYS- 
THESE NEW ’58 CHEVROLETS! There’s new lilt in 


the way they look. New verve in their way with roads and loads. And you have five to 


choose from. Pick a two-door model or four, six-passenger or nine, you can be sure of 





this: You'll move in the smartest station wagon set there is! 


You never had handsomer reasons to 
move into a new wagon. These 1958 
Chevrolets are dramatically lower 
and wider—nine crisp inches longer. 
Note that the larger liftgate curves 
clear around at the corners. It’s hinged 
into the roof and raises completely 
out of the way for easier loading. 
Chevrolet’s new standard Full Coil 
suspension puts an extra-soft cush- 
1oning of deep coil springs at every 


Chevrolet Brookwood —4-door 6-passenger 





wheel. Or, as optional choice at extra 
cost, you can have the ultimate of a 
real air ride—Level Air suspension. 
Bumps get swallowed up in cushions 
of air. And your wagon automatically 
keeps its normal level, regardless of 
how heavy the load. 

There’s still more to like. More 
steam in Chevy’s budget-minded 
Blue-Flame 6. More really potent 
performance with the new 250-h.p. 


Turbo-Thrust V8,* an ideal running 
mate for honey-smooth Turboglide* 
drive. Better see your Chevrolet 
dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 





Burroughs 
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7 
BEECH-NUT streamlines payroll accounting 


by 


accumulating employee earnings daily with 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


Payroll computation was really complex at 
Beech-Nut Lifesavers, Inc., a firm famed 
especially for its high quality baby foods. 


Week in, week out, wages and production 
bonuses—based on 80 different hourly rates— 
were figured for its thousands of employees. 
Also, administration, clerical and sales salaries 
—the latter in 40 different states. 


Then Burroughs Sensimatic accounting ma- 
chines took over. Results? Just listen to Treas- 
urer Franklin L. Fero: 


“Sensimatics level the weekly and quarterly 


peaks of our complex payroll afford 
a continuing year-to-date accumulation of 


hours and pay on earning records. Quarterly 
reports are streamlined, year-end reports sim- 
plified.” Accrual of gross pay can give—as 
Sensimatic “by-products”—a distribution of 
costs and operations in each department. Each 
of these formerly required separate account- 
ing procedures. 


Do you find management decisions delayed 
or confused by a lack of up-to-the-minute 
accurate figures on your business activities? 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines— 
offering a new concept of Management Con- 
trol—can speedily provide the answer. Call 
our local branch or write Burroughs Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





